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JUST PUBLISHED 
FORTE Eb & COATES, 


Dishers 
PHIA. 
AMERICAN ¢ ORNITHOLOGY. or, The Natural 

History of the Birds of the United States 
Hlustrated with plates engraved and colored from 
original drawings en from nature, by ALEX- 
ANDER WILSON. With a life of the author, by 
GEORGE ORD, F. R. 8. 

With a continuation by CHAS. Lowen BOoNA- 
PARTE (Prince of Musignans). 8 vols., imperial 
eves wien a folio volume of carefully colored lates, 
embracing nearly 400 tigures of birds, most y life- 
size. bg ag ay AY bound in cloth, beveled, soa 


gilt top, #7. "PORTER, & eee COAT ee 


For sale by af 


A New Church Music np for QOhoirs, 
‘THE SCEPTRE,”’ 


By Dr. A. BROOKS EVERITT. 





Price, only One Dollar; per Dozen Copies, $10.50. 
Sent by Mail on receipt of One Dollar. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 425 Broome St., N. ¥. 
Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY. 


THE NEW OHUROH MUSIO BOOK! 
“THE SCEPTRE,”’ 
By Dr. A. BROOKS EVERITT. 

Only ONE DOLLAR. 
DON’T FAIL TO BXAMINE IT. 
BICLOW & MAIN, Publishers, New York, 
Successors to Wm. B. BRADBURY. 


E. J. HALE & SON, 
Publishers, 
and Wholesale Booksellers and Stationers, 
17 Murray St., New York. 








HE BABY’S THINCS.-A Story in 


Verse for Christmas Eve, with 5 Illustrations 
>. 





by 
EDMOND ABBOTT. 


Paper, 35c. Cloth extra, T5c. 


“A mother musing over the death of a beloved child, 
whose * things,” she has stored away instead of giving 
away, is awakened by a vision of the Babe of Bethte- 
hem to a sense of the fact that a deed of kindness 
done to one of Christ’s flock is a deed done unto him, 
and a prompt visit to a suffering one teaches her that 
it is more blessed to give than to receive.” 


ANSON D, F. BANDOLPH & 00., 
770 BROA DWAY, 
Cor. of 9th St. 


An ESTABLISHED FAVORITE! 
“THE VICTORY.” 


The most oucecentl rch Music Book published 
during te past three years. 

Price $1.50; Per Dozen $13.50. 
YOUR BOOKSELLER SELLS IT. 
BICLOW & MAIN, Publishers, New York, 
Suecessors to WM. B. BRADBURY. 


Health, Ecowomy, Good Living. 


Just _pnblished, edition of Mrs. Cor- 
NELIUS Book’. toons sculanen's 
Coils free mam enone Ta 

oOmelv boun ce le a a 
of blank paper for additional 








ane nousehola duties. T 
ally commended to the a tion a; young 
Rotsekeepers, to who mi no more acceptable presen 
could be made. For sale by all boobseliere” Sent 
by mail on receipt of price 
HOMPSON BIGELOWS BROWN, Publishers, Boston 


HE Cplemss PRED | STORIES, 3. 
ries, 10 vols.. now ready 
‘books ever offerea 





embrace . 
nes a. of spe beat best 8.8 


age HROP 4,00. So: Pepanars, Rotten 





yu NURSERY 4 Moxrmy 

MaGaztxe for Yous EADERs. 

31.5 fas for @ sam- 

ble numb er. row x the last. two 
vumbers of inte” year vous PRET ‘sone . SHOREY, 


3 Bromfela 8 Btreet, Boston. 


The Divine Tragedy. 
By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


Holiday Edition. 8vo. 320 pages. Handsomely 
bound, $3.00. Popular Edition, uniform with 
Cambridge Edition. i6mo. $1.50. 


** The Divine Tragedy” relates in dramatic form 
the lootng events in the history of Christ, as re- 
corded: by the Evangelists. Its grave | yo 
reverent spirit, and great poetic charms will com- 
mend it to the heartiest favor of all intelligent 
and thoughtful readers. 





My Summer in a Carden. 
By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. Illustrated Holi- 
day Edition. With twelve Full-Page Pictures 
by F.0.C. DARLEY. Small Quarto. $3.00. 


A ros by edition of Mr. cis. Womans suaniatsety 


ts more p Se eocnee from Yasue tions 


peal! of Mr. Darley. 
*,* For sate by all booksellers. ellers. Sent p stpaid on receipt 
of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & 00.. Boston. 


Anson D, F. Randolph & Co, 


770 BROADWAY, cor. 9th St., 








Inwite attention to their selection of 
books in the various departments of 
Literature, suitable for presentation, 
embracing the new 
' Hiustrated Books, 

Standard Books, 
Religious and Devotional Books 
many of them in fine bindings, ex- 
pressly prepared for retail sales. 
Bibles and Prayer Books, 

Juvenile Books, 


in very great variety 





THE BEST 
Holiday Presents 
ARE BOOKS, 


THE 


BEST BOOK 15 A BIBLE. 


A CHOICE FROY 


20,000 BIBLES, 


At AU Prices, 
AT 


POTT, YOUNC & CO’S, 
NEW YORK. 





Cooper Union, 





A NEW EDITION. 


HUDSON’S SHAKESPEARE, 
Revised and Corrected by the author. 
Many additional notes and 2 new Preface. 
READY IN OOTOBER. : 
NOYES, HOLMES & OOMPANY, 
BOSTON. 





FORD x COMPANY, in the year of our Lord 1871.} 





“The Artist Book of the Prets : 


In an elegant quarto volume, beautifully printed 
on toned paper, and bound in cloth, Rom pe, 
$6; morocco antique, $9; Levant morocco, $ 


THE FESTIVAL OF SONG: 


A Series of Evenings with the Poets. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
* Salad for the Soltteny ** Evenings with the Sa- 
cred Poets,” etc. 


Superbly Iiustrated with Seventy-Three 
original Drawings. 


The “ Festival of Song” is a veritable gem, or 
rather a carcanet of gems.”—New York Tribune. 

“The best breathings of the best poets; the ex- 
quisite pencilings of our best artists; an accom- 
panying letter-press of mest genial and sym pa- 
hetic ccmment, anecdotes, and criticism; the 
whole framed, as it were, amid mechanical sur- 
roundings at once dainty and gorgeous.’”’—Boston 

ost. 

“ The illustrations are in the Naot styleof 4 
graving; the type. paper, and bind are sum 
tuous,and the work commends itselt alike to an 
lovers of art and of letters.—to,the eye and the 
mind, to the taste and the imagination.’”’—Boston 
‘Transcript. 

“* The Festival of Song,’ —yeauti tun every re- 
spect;—is a string of diamo made ep. by a con- 
oy = precious stones.’’—W. C. Bryant. 

“One 3 be wenesite) volumes yet pub- 
lished fn “this entey. we ll nothing so success- 
ful, not forgetting t e Illustrated Sketch book.”— 
Round 

‘This exquisite book admirably illustrates the 
present advanced state of art in this country; and 
the literature of the volume comprises the quint- 
essence of our best English poetry, ancient and 
modern. Here are assembled ina a singe, volume, 
our great poets with our great .’—Home 
Journal. 

“* The Festival ? will make cheerful many homes 
of taste and its i rable 
tion of poetry and art.”—Providence Journal. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & 00.. 
770 Broadway, cor. 9th St., New York. 
Sent by mail prepaid on receipt of price. 


Just Published. 


THE SCIENCES OF NATURE vs. THE SCIENCE 
OF MAN. 











By NoAH PORTER, D.D..LL.D., President of Yale 
College. lvol.,iémé, $l. The bock reviews in 
part the arguments of Huxley, Spencer an¢ oth- 
ers, and will be an important contribution to 
the current scientific discussion. 





THE THEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By J. J. VAN OOSTERZEE, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Utrecht. ivol.,12mo. $1.75. 





A COMPARATIVE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. 
By JAMES C. MOFFATT, D:D. Professor of Church 
History in Princeton College. 1 vol., !2mo. $1.75. 





BIBLE LORE. 

Chapters on the Rare Manuscripts, Various Trans- 
lations and Notable Characteristics of the Bible 
lvol.,16mo. $1.50. 





THE DAILY PRAYER BOOK. 


For family use. Consisting of contributions from 
many of the most eminent Nonconformist En- 
glish Divines. I vol.,J2mo. $1.50. 


THE AUGUST STORIES. 


By JACOB ABBOTT Inivols. i6mo., beautifully 
bound and illustrated. ; $1.50 per vol. This lat- 
est series from the pen of Mr. Abbot is unsur, 
passed in interest by anything that he has 
written. 








THE OLD BACK ROOM. 


By JENNIE HARRISON. Illustreted by Miss Led- 
yard. lvol.,l6mo. $1.50. 


DODD & MEAD, 


7682 Broadway, New York. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
For SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Anson D. F. Ranpotpx & Co., 77 
BROADWAY,.COR. OF 9TH ST., have a very 
complete assortment of books selected 
from all, unexceptionable sources, swit- 
able for presents to Sunday-Scholars at 
the Holiday season. 

Superintendents of Schools in the coun- 
try can have their orders promptly and 
carefully executed and at reasonable 
prices, by sending a memorandum of the 
number of -books wanted and the sum of 
money they desire to expend. 


Chshag 5 = Great Confagration. 


concise atone f the PAST of this most won- 
dertal of cit of om and ° detailed circumstantial and 
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occurs terete ory, 

















THE STANDARD LIFE_OF 
DICKENS. 


Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. having purchased 
the advance sheets, have 
JUST PUBLISHED 
THE LIFE OF 


CHARLES DICKENS. 
BY JOHN FORSTER, 


Author of “ Life of Landor,” “ Life of Goldsmith,” 
etc. VOLUME L., 1812 to 1842. 


With Two Portraits from Steel Engrav- 
ings and Fac-similies, 


12mo. Boundin Extra cloth. %2.00. 


pet Forster was the aye ee friend and adviser of 

The i xisted between the 
at novelist and his resent biographer was of 
he most unreserved and cordial nature. and it was, 
no doubt, the wish of Dickens that his life should 
be written by Mr. Forster, for to x} a eaten he 
committed all his literary and private fate rs, thus 
laying open to him every avenue of rmation. 





e amount of original material in Mr. Sate 
ssession, and pA minute knowledge regard- 
ng the history poaeder Dickens, both 


as an author and pa man, has 
aes which, clothed in. his refined and at- 
tractive style, cannot fail to be widely popular 
among ers of every class. 

t?" For sale by al) Booksellers, or will be sent peed 
malt, postage free, on receipt of price by the Pub- 

ers. 
PUBLISHED BY 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 





CHOOL 
UPERINTENDENTS 
* TEACHERS 
Give your Seholars the 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


_ BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
CONTAINING 


Two Gharming Christmas Stories 


ig will delight the children. This number will 
be furnished at the regular yearly rate—viz. : 


Only 14 Cent per Copy, 
when not Jess than 10 copies are ordered. 
“Just the Paper Needed, for Our 
Sabbath-Schools. ” 


EVERYBODY’S PAPER is so recommended by 
all the best known Sabbath-school workers in the 
United States, among whom may be mentioned 
the names of 
Ralph Wells, New York City. 

AS Wanamaker. Philadelphia, Pa. 
B. F. Jacobs, Chicago, Ill. 
Hon, Joshua L. @hamber lain, Gov. of Maine. 
William Reynolds, Peoria, U 
George W. Petrie, D. D., Montgomery, Ala. 
SAMPLES FREE 

Don’t fai! to send for samples before making up 
your lists Denes new year. 

ress 


F. H. REVELL, 
ab Broadway. N. 
Y¥.M.C.A., Chicago. 


HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 


133 NASSAU STREET. 








B8pecial attention given to orders by letter. 
Send for Catalogues. 





ATALOGUE OF HISTORICAL, EDUCA- 
TIONAL, MISCELLANEOUS, and JUVEN- 
ILE BOOKS. Specimen copies of OLIVER OPTIC’s 
MAGAZINE for Young People, published monthly, 
at $2.50 yer year sent free. Address 
LEE & SHEPARD, 
149 Washington 8t.. Boston. 


WwHY 


EVERY FAMILY 
SHOULD HAVE AN e 


IRON CLAD 


ASH or GARBAGE CAN, 








WITH 
The Patent Wrought Iron Bottom. 
Ist. Brey aoe are FIRE-P 
2d. ri than old barrels or boxes, 
which are yiiable to 


fogs, 86 with the ABOVE BOTTOM 
lifetime. 


3d. More fires are caused by ashes in old barrels 
— any o thes fe £ besides they age dirty and a 


-regul house. 
i ah nthey ‘meet the requirements of the Board of 
mo “ sure and as = for an IRON CLAD with 


the Wrought Iron 
For one by all first-class furnishing stores. 


Manufactured ON GLAD CAN CO., 51 Dey 8t. 
Accidents will Happen. 


We have ‘eat more than han $200,000.00 to those 
who admittéd the truth of the above maxim and 
were wise enouch to provide for its application te 
themselves. 


Don't fail to Insure in the 
Railway Passewyers Assurance Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 


Tickets for sale at the principal Insurance Offices 








and Railroad Stations. everywhere. 


Everybody’s Paper.’ 


APPROPRIATE BOOKS 


FOR THE 


HOLIDAYS. 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL. 


THE GREAT BOOK OF THE YEAR! 
THE LIFE 


JESUS THECHRIST 


By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Part I.—Karlier Scenes. 

So marked has been the public impatience 
for this great work ~~ its announcement. 
nearly four years ago, that it has been meal b _* 
ad le to publish Partl. (embracing ; 
the dst year of our Saviour’s life), wi ent 

aiting the completion of the work. ~ Thatis 
expected to fellow within the year. 

“ He has neither thrown off his random thoughts 
~-eal. een ‘ogether his best thoughts; but has 

1 ers, in the mai urity of their 
pa A in the ri of their experience, the 
largeness ot their Cone — o — 
ths fife. home Se P. THOMPSON, in The Independ- 
ent. 

The book is issued in two styles: both being 
printed on firm fine panes nt pm pd 

c . rted 
pecially’ he woe The difference is in 
size oe £4 and finish of — seeninies 

Octavo Edition—Mustrated. tra Eng 
cloth, bevelled boards, $3. mt — — 


elled boards, gilt si 6 oat 
ie Titers St rar Style full eet ere: 50; Half 
urkey $6.00. 
Boaition: superbly Illustrated, (Su- 
ing paper oF M hf giz 00: 
ande $7.50; Half Mo e 00; 
Full Turkey Motoceo, antique, $15.00. 
FIVE HUNDRED VOLUMES IN ONE! 


“A Library of Poetry and Song, 4 


Choice Selections from the Best P 
Bind Loo . Irish, and a he Ee os 
ing translations from the German, Italian, 
Spanish, etc. 


Compiled under the supervision of 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
+ also contributes an historical and critical 

ntroduetion. 








i. superb octavo volume of 800 |g bow con- 
yar 1500 Poems, representing nearly 


New and Revised Edition. 


llustrated with a new and beautiful steel 

ortrait of Mr. Bryant, 26 autogrephic fac- 
similes of celebrated Poets, and many elegant 
full-page wood engravings. 1 Vol. 8vo. 822 
pages. 


“THE LIBRARY OF POETRY AND SONG: being 
choice selections from the best Poets : ey ILLIAM 
CULLEN BRYANT,” 2 one of the most attractive and 
Sort fiteacenneas sb vat th: ti tewalen is aoe 

rly illus: : at is - 
mondatton. About 25,000 copies of it have already 
been sold, which, ‘for a book of 
hensive and good to be cheap,-is extraordinary. 
Those who P| weze ys Wg presents for the holidays 
can hardly fin ing of like cost more appro- 
priate or ne ik ely to be be appreciated than this 
admirable work.—N. Y. Tribune. 

PRICEs: 


LAR 'EDITION.—Extra English Cloth, $5.00 
i Extra, $7.50; Turkey Morocco, An- 
tique, 


too compre- 


sider, , $7,50; Tu y Morocco, Antique. $12.00 
Polished Crushed Levant, Elegant, $15.00. 


rol be mated, poet pad, td, foamy arene om occ on recetpt of 


the pros by the Publisher 
MR. BEECHER’S » al BOOK! 


‘ The Overture of Angels.” 

‘By Henry WARD BEECHER. Dapeetet by 
HaknY FENN. atmo. Heavy = -_ 9 
yg eree eens 


“ A perfect fragment,’’—New York World. 


An exquisite little book, presenting in appro- 
riate form that most exquisite chapter from 





r. Beecher’s “Life of Jesus the Christ,” which 
treats of the Nati and its attendant won- 
ders and glories. It istruly a wonderful poem. 


RAYMOND’S CHARMING STORY-BOO. 


“The Children’s Week: 


SEVEN STORIES FOR SEVEN DAYS.” 
SS w. beng ete repre a ere page 


3; extra 
English cloth: $1. $1.00; eloth Lal ti 
“A most tempting Christmas-looking littl 
, et ee and re are told” 


ices fine as te be read A] 
80 5 are 
enjoyed at many 4 fireside.” —Bufal 


MRS. STOWE’S NEW NOVEL! 
MY WIFE AND I: 

Or, corecad HENDERSON'S HisTORY.” 
-L. = aa About 500 pany aed 
cloth, Stamped cover; $1.75. 

This novel is the success of the season. It 
has been selling very rapidly, ever since its 
publication, about a month ago. 
is reading it. 

* Al ht, piquant and entertaining, with 
5 Aa Re 


Stowe 
achieved an undoubted success in this, her 
latest effort.’~ Boston Ji 





i Any of the above books sent free by mtail on re 
e ipt of price. 
J. B. FORD & D & 00. Publishers. 





Park Place, New York. 


i 
) 
i 
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DRY GOODS. 


STOVES, Etc. 


AGENTS WANTED. 











ELECANT 


NECK-WEAR, 


FROM 


LONDON, PARIS, 


AND OUR OWN 


WORKROOMS. 
LINEN 


Handkerchiefs, 


MERINO AND SILK 


Under-Wear, 
Hosiery, Gloves, 


‘Shirts, Collars, 


Cuffs, Drawers, 
Robes de Chambre, 


House Coats. 


UNION ADAMS & CO., 
No. 637 Broadway, 





N. 
Robes de’ Chambre 


AND 


House Coats, 


FOR 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Large assortment, superior style, very low prices 


E. A. NEWELL, 


727 Broadway, cor. Waverley Place. 


R. H.. MACY 





* Having been in Europe the past six months select- 


pe a is now opening the FINEST ASSORT- 


INCLUDING ALL THE NOVELTIES, 


DIRECT FROM LONDON, 
FROM PARIS, 
FROM VIENNA, 
FROM BERLIN 
RROM ROME and NAPLES, 
FROM SWITZERLAND, etc. 


Which we shall sell at the 
Lowest Possible Prices. 


R. H. MACY, 


Fourteenth St. and Sixth Ave. 


CARPETS, 
Furniture, Bedding, &c., 


OF EVERY STYLE AND eal ON BASY 
TERMS. 


KELLY & CO., 


Corner Twenty-fifth Street and Sixth Avenue. 
ike Payments by the week or month. 











** Always Ready.” 
WM. B. BROMELL & CO., 


: RACTICAL, PROMPT AND CHBAP 


STEAM JOB PRINTERS, 
92 WHITE STREET. 
| (Between Broadway and mee Se YORK. 
Your favors earnestly 


Hatimates cheertati 
WM. B. BROMELL. DAVIE 


DANA BICKFORD’S 


NEW IMPROVED 
Family Knitting Machine. 
$1.000 10, $5,000, cman sim 


efin Sor in ry 
the net 
FORD'S NEW AND IMPROVED Se LY y A NTITER. 


‘his machine is cussuntegs in its oe peoee holg for 
useho 4 
$26.00. 


pleteness to meet every want of the 

either domestic or fancy work. Price 

= envelope, with full directions, for a a 
ik. A ANA BICKFORD, Vice- 


ress 
Paasident and General Agent 689 Broadway, N. Y 


WICKES’ ECLECTIC OIL 
18 ESPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR USE WHEREVER A 
GOOD LIGHT AND PERFECT. 
SECURITY FROM ACCIDENT 
ARE REQUIRED 
J. H. WICKS, 
120 Maiden Lane, N. Y- 


is SMT. 











NE AGENT made $1,000 
rey for THE 
W. W. HALL. 


00 in 6 months 
we BOARD oF De 


ents wanted. 

jc MoKINN EY & 

16 North 7th a Philadelphia 
.—Agents make mores at work Ae 

Avie Ag on 


us than at @ hing else. Part le 
BIINSON & CO., Fine Art Pub’s, Portland, Maine. 


$3 7 Saisnca Address Nova 0o.,Suco,Me, 











NOW IS THE TIME 


To put in the 


Magee Elevated Oven Range 


As Improved for 1871. 
MAGEE FURNAOE—Portable and Brick. 
WALKER FURNAGE— “ . 


MORNING GLORY FURNAOE— 
Portable and Brick. 


IMPROVED BALTIMORE FIRE-PLAOE 
HEATER. 


MORNING GLORY STOVES, &c., &o.: 


Send for circular to 
JOHN Q, A. BUTLER & CO., 
9% Beckman St., near Cliff, 
New York. 


Expect Cold Weather. 


THE “BURTIS”’ 
BASE-BURNINC FURNACE 


has been pronounced by leading prettenete and 
scientifiC men THE MOST DESIRABLE FUR- 
NACE made, in that it has the largest radiating 
surtace, consumes its gases,is a perpetual burner, 
and cireulates the air in the purest state and 
largest volume. 


THE « BURTIS” 


FIREPLACE HEATER. 


thie -* on the Morning Glory. 
Patented July 4, 1871 

This wonderful Heater will’ at in an ordinary 
fireplace, and will warm a parior and two sleeping 
rooms; itis as cheerful as an open grace; is free 
from dust; requires but one kindlin the entire 
winter ; and is without an equal un the World! 

SEND FOR OUR DESCRIPTIVE CIKCULAR. 

BURTIS, GRAFF & RICE, 
206 Water Street, N. ¥., cor. Fulton. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST 
M’F’G CO., 


MANUFACT URERS OF 


CAS FIXTURES, 
Lamps, Chandeliers, Brackets, &c., 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 








Manufactory and Warerooms: ; 
Nos. 70, 72 & 74 Wooster street, 


(Between Broome and Spring streets.) 
NEW YORK. 


Careful attention will be given to the Furnish- 
ing of Churches, Public Halls, Private Residences, 
eté., and Designs for grociet purposes will be sub- 
mies wP when required 

The Broadway cars pass our warerooms in 
going down town, 


ESTABLISHED 1828. 


THE J. L. MOTT 
IRON WORKS, 


Manufacturers of 


MOTT’S 


Patent Elevated and 
Low Oven Ranges. 


Every Range warranted. 





Call and examine before purchasing elsewhere 
at our Warergoms, 


Cor, Beckman and Clif streets, 
_ NEW YORK. 


-| of marvelous escapes, etc., and 





A BRILLIANT SUCCESS! 
Rapid and Continued Sales ! ! 


500 VOLUMES IN ONE! 
Agents Wanted 


FOR | 


The Library of Poetry and Song, 
Being Choice Selections from the Best Poets, 
English, Scotch; Irish, and American, 
with an Introduction 


By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
Under whose critical supervision the volume was com- 
piled. 


The handsomest and cheapest subscription book 
extant. Over S00 pages, beautifully printed, 
choicely illustgated, handsomely bound. A Library 
of 506 volumes in one book, whose contents, of no 
ephemeral nature or interest, will never grow old 
or stale. It will be read and re-read with pleasure 
as long as its leaves hold together. 


oe partes’ surprise. Scarcely anything at all a 
faverite, or at all worthy of lace, here ts neglected. 
it is a book for evéfy household.” —N. ¥. Mail. 


“We know of no p he collection in the English 
lanquage which, in coptousness and felicity of select Gien 
and arrangement, can at all compare with it.’’—N. ¥. 
Times. 

Terms liberal. This book, supplying a real public 
need in an admirable manner, has constantly sold 
so fast that the publishers have had trouble to keep 
up their stock. It has won ap instant and perma- 
nent popularity. Agents all like it,and buyers are 
more than pleased with it. Send for Circular and 
Terms to 


J. B. FORD & UO., Publishers, 
27 Park Piace, N. V. 





To Book Agents. 


MARK TWAIN’S 


New Book is ready for canvassers. It is a compan- 
ion to “INNOCENTS ABROAD.” Don't work on 
books no one wants, but take one people will stop 
you inthe streets to subscribe for. ‘‘ There is a 
time to laugh,” and all who read this book will see 
clearly that time bas arrived. 
For To and territory addre 
ERICAN PUBLISHING co., 
Hartford, Conn. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
LIFE OF 


Jesus the Christ. 


For full descriptive circulars, terms, 
territory, &c., apply to 
J.B. FORD & CO., 27 Park Place. N. Y.; 11 Brom- 


r 
field St., Boston, Mass., or 170 State St.. Chi- 
cago. Tl. 








AGENTS WANTED FOR 


HISTORY of the GREAT FIRES 


in GHICACO and the WEST. 


By Rey. E. J. GooDSPEED, D.D., of Chicago. The 
record of a proud city overtaken by sudden and 
awiul calamity, of towns destroyed by the wasting 
element, of forests bene. of —— sad farms 
desolated, of men of wealth made beagars of fam- 
ilies separated. Abounds with ane ng incidents 
is the only com- 
lete History of these greatevents. 500 8yo. eB: 
) ravings; price $2.50; outfit, $1.00. Secure 
the best territory at ence. 70,000 already sold. pre 
profits (4 Ld Bas, the s yu saree i. 
GOODsP & CO., #7 Par! ork 4 
w. aacleesed, Chicago, oe {rent eae or 
New Orleans. 





ANTED, in every Town and County, 


a reliable man or woman to act as agent, for 


he Home of 
God s joe 


The grandest and most successful new book o 
now selling with a rapidity, It eontains near! 
Engravings. One Agent 11 orders in 10 





1 omy MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


‘“‘FAMILY FAVORITE”’ 


Claim that itis excelled by no other Sewing Ma- 
chine ever offered for Py ular fayor. As the result 
of years of experimen embodies pa | many 
advai es over others, which, th oug® excellent in 
their time, cannot now compare with this more 





an 
claim, and shall be happy to prove by SONU SY. 
DEMONS TRA TION atany of our agencies, that it 
Rt BARNED and 0 EASILY, cen be more rendily 
‘ED, is more conventen 
pyrene r OL ING, OLBANING, ond AND. 
ING, wit AR longer, do MORE an — | 
work with a given amount of time an a labor, a 
finally by_ its wonderful RANGE and CA A PAOLTY 
for ALL KINDS OF WORK, is better adapted to 
meet the eenscst pth ements of a FAMILY SEW- 
ING-MA ME t ny other in the market. 


WEED SEWING MAOHINE OOMP'Y 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


TROY BELLS. 


ip Beran BLISHED TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Ly, e assort- 
emy, Alarm, and 
on hand and "mode to order. 
my of genuine Bell Metal eget end Tin), Hung 
h Rotary Mountings. the best and most durabie 
seer used. ALL BELLS WARRANTED SATISFAO 


“Tacos eae y) Coeare sent free upon applt- 


cation to JONES cu. Troy, 
or, 109 Searbern Btreet, Chicago, “Iilino 


The Meneely Bell Foundery. 


Right to the above trade ~ le ag secured by Letters 
‘aten 


Established in Wert Troy, N Y., in 1826, 
Post Office address, ater TROY, or WEST TROY 











This well-known establishment created the repu- 
tation of OY gr for Churches, Acade 
Factories. » and has sustained the same by a 
roduction ‘exceedin a of all vine founderies 
nthe country combin One thousand testimo- 
niats received during zy last six years. All Bells 
warranted. New Patent Rotary Mountings. Llus- 
trated Catalogue sent free. 


E. A. & CG. R. MENEELY. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Bell Founders, bay = Reb 





emy, Fire-A’ 
Steambodt, Co House, 
rand tin, mounted in the most approved 


pure coppe' 
manner, and fully war es seut fz¢e 
Address MENEELY ¢ A CiMeERL 


. Trov,N,. 
A GREAT WANT SUPPLIED. 


A Sanitary Flexibie Metallic 
Water Pipe. . 


20 per cent. cheaper than Lead. For particulars 
send for circulars. 
NEW OME LEAD COo., 
63 and 65 Centre St., New York, 








a 3 hundreds of of others are a tt. as well, 

r annum c male or female agent. in 
taking orders ing and popular work. It 
is the best chance to make money oa aa Send for our 


fi tain: 
circulars, ( WORTHINGTON, "see Peo ye Marios Cone Conn. 
P.S. Sole publishers of preting Bible 





Acs WANTED tor our New Work, now 


NEW YORK. wnstithidns. 


An illustrated library of information pertaining 
tot the —— side of the Great Metropolis. By Kev 
J. Richmond, five years Oity Missionary. It is 
tartiine, without being sensational ; not fictitious, 

t stranger than fictfon. One agent gave up 
a neg x! $16 a week, and made $80.8 first week 
woke his book; one agent in Westchester Co., N. 
-« Bold 68 copies ‘ma day anda half. Its 200 su- 
peipen gravings uced at a cost of $10,000, make 
e caeat attractive and best selling book in the 
field. Send — ror Circulars. 
KB. RRKAT, Mublisher, 
805 Broadway, N. V. 


30,000 Volumes 


have been already sold of ; 


SALAD FOR THE SOLITARY, 


AND 


SALAD FOR THE SOCIAL, 


One octavo volume of over 500 pages—the 9 illustra 
tions alone costing Two Thousand Dolla 

The pubiichess of oa ver vier —— 9 believe 
that its sale will reach 1 um 
oe of « choice and abn nn wa hy Settee will 

in 

A cobnine full of Sogetiing Humor and Curious In- 

‘ormation. 

Sold cnetuaioey by subscription 
now ready, and t work 
wanted ever: Suara, 





m. Prospectuses 
will be isgued. Agents 

‘or Circular and Terms, ad- 
aie |) ne Pu “a 


ers. 
E WITT C. LENT &CO,, 451 Broome St., N. Y. 


One good Male 
or Female Agent 
*wanted in oes 


town to canvass this apien A, enxrayv: 
inducements. Address NE & MOO 
lishers, 6 and #8 READE or New York 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Do yt te $A Semale Qotiege, Bos Borden. 


Pres. This Institution, now in its teontioch — 
leasantd — on the Delaware, about sixty 
es by 1 from N. Y., and thirty from Phila- 

delphia. The ver aon ‘educational advantages, 

in connection pleasant home. For cata- 
logues address the President JA 


YOLDEN HILL SEMINARY for sous 
rt,Conn. For circulars, ad 
= "EMILY NELSON. 





t E Pub. 

















Ladies 
Bridge’ ress the 
Principal. 1 


a | 99 and 101 Fourth Avenue, between llth and§i2th 


CEO. B. ROYS, 
BOOKS and STATIONERY, 


823 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
ENVELOPES ready initialed, piain or in colors—any let’ 

a pels BL One tone: o etter. Ten Ajphapets of PAPER 
No. 1—Card Text Letter, SilverGray (Water-Lined French), 15 cts 
aT , *s ” ” Violet cn “ % ** 


“  3—Rustic se Plain bog - = 
Lad 4—Anti ue “ “ “ Ld 35 “ per Packet. 
“ 5—Old ng. . 7 Gents’ Note Ruled, 40“ per Box. 
“ everett, “ “ ladies Nove * oe 
, an 8 “ q oe “ 
» §—Bow uque ” Assorted Colors, One = " 
-— oars Text tr (Water-Lined French), 50 “ » 
° me * Uuraled Bnglish, “a * ‘ed 
&@” SENT TO ORDER BY RETURN MAIL, POSTPAID. 23 


FASHIONABLE JEWELRY 
For the Holidays. 


We have the largest and most varied stock of Jewelry in New York. Also, La- 
dies’ Watches—exact time-keepers. Our country customers should send for price- 
list, and order early. 


PAPER and 


+ per, Box. 





BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
® 691 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


TOYS. 
Strasburger & Pfeiffer, 


394 Broadway, N. Y., 
IMPORTERS OF 


German, French and English TOYS. 
Our Holiday Exhibition 


Will commence on DECEMBER 5th, which 
will surpass any thing of the like ever exhibited in 


this country. 

SPECIALTIES 
Imported for our Holiday Retail Trade, consisting 
of all the latest nevelties to be found in the Eu- 
ropean market. 


FRENCH DOLLS 


In great variety. 





PIANOS, ORGANS, &e. 
EXTRA STYLES. 








We have just finished and offer esvecially 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 


a few 


CABINET ORCANS, 
in very attractive cases, new designs ; 
to which attention is respectfully invited, 


Our regular styles are in great variety, 
from $50 to $1,000 each. 





IWustrated Catalogues Free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN 00, 


'596 Broadway, New York. 


THE SUPERIORITY OF THE UNRIVALCD 
WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


Is conceded by all who have carefully compared tt 
with others. 
In the 


NEW SCALE 


the Manufacturer has succeeded in making the 


Most Perfect Pianoforte 
possible, hence they are preferred by all the 
Great Artists of the ,Day, 


and recommended by all the 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS. 


Prices will be found as reasonable as consistent, 
with thorough workmanship. 
WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Ave., cor. Sixteenth St. 


T. H. CHAMBERS & SON’S 
PIANO-FORTES. 


The Best Pianos at the Lowest Prices, 
And upen the Most Favorable Terms 
of Payment. 

EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 
Send for a Circular, with Testimonials,ete. 


[Formerly DUBOIS, STODART, BACON & 
CHAMBERS. Established 1828.) Address 


T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 


WHAT CAN YOU BUY 
For a Christmas Present 


MORE APPROPRIATE AND USEFUL THAN 
A 


SETH THOMAS’ SONS & C0.’S 
Fine Mantel Clock 


IN 
Bronze, Gilt, Marble or 
Black Watnut Case. 





They cost less than the French clocks, which 
they equal in appearance, and are superior to as 
time-keepers, 


Require winding but once a fortnight and strike 
the hours and half hours. 





For sale by 


AMERICAN CLOCK CO., 
No. 3 Courtlanit St., N. Y. 








MUSIC. 
“THE SONG KING,” 


FOR SINGING CLASSES AND CONVEN- 
TIONS. 








Rant pot Hod R. PALMER, 


and Conductor, 
oe RMAL COLLECTION, 


one hundred and 


The talen’ 
Author of th the Sona qen QUEEN, 


“The. SONG cranes set ne be "eta 


itis t er 
B7.bud the SONG OUE ae AY 
dez. 


UEEN is meve ~— 
ed an issue of ev 
G KING is the Sank 
apercen 


ce. 
rare gift of nf condensing and 
G is filled wi - 
admira. 


streets, New York City. 


DUNHAM & SONS’): 
Manufacturers of 


PIANO FORTES. 


17 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


IMPROVED PIANOS. 
BACON & KARR, 


No, 255 Greene St, 
(WINTHROP PLACE, near EIGHTH 8T.,) N. Y. 





r-Palmer has the the 
com 
gems of musical thowaht, ,ina coumbied ana 
‘orm for Singing Olasses, Oonventions, and M 
Asacciations. 

a SPECIMEN PAGES sent free on appli- 
cation 

Ready Aug. 15. Puneet by ROOT eaev 

ait Or Westington Bt, Chicago,” 








BAUMBACHW’S 
New Collection 


SACRED MUSIC. 


Those who have been aoxjously weiting for its 
rance may now send their orders; and not 
pane in_ the quality of music. 


We are now offering our PIANOS, which are al 
of a new and greatly improved scale, at very popu- 
lar prices. 


The University Place cars pass our door. 


CHURCH ORCANS. 
E. & G, G, HGOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 


f ful Conan ORGAN; th ms, 
Brye Orman in the BLAM UTH CHURCH, * | Anthems, Solos, ee a 
at many hundreds of ins;ruments of all | first class—none better. e, clear, legible type, 
oa. = hovers partoi the country, and of all denome | @ great recommendation. 
Price in Cloth, $2.50 ; Boards, $2.00. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


The Dreaded Cholera is Here. 


Filth and stench are its mitants, privy 
vaults and cess-pools its natural allies. ‘Ihe sov- 
ane ser tbe. thfs accursed bane is the dry 





"Rican in New York by 


JAMES A. PUNDERFORD, 1 Ferry St. 
Bpec aGongtcnns | furnished and contracts pepecates 
on precisely ibe same terms as at the facto’ 


HORACE Wate 
A Great Offer. 35 7 
will ot ONE HUNDRED MELO. 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six ‘anibaheas make: 
including Waters’ at EXTREME yy! PRICES 
CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or Will take a small 
h, and. balance in monthly or quarterly 











Brainerd Institute. 
Cranbury, N. J. 
W. 8. MoNAIR, Principal. 





Fort Edward 
Superb Brick Buildings. 


sustained Boarding 

tletnen in the ‘tate, 
and washing 

we at Vat any time. Ag A 


Seminary for ladies and 
vit Ber aquet Df gst ptudenite 
haere 


KING, D.D., Fort so donee. N.Y. 


eel, 
ad- 


lainee, teoon Penchera, Beet 


= 


“ DALTON, GA., Nov. 28, 1870. 
T is now over four years since I bought a 
Florence Machine-in New York. I used itin. 
sewing upon heavy cloths for two years, and since 
have done much fine work upon it. I can recom- 
mend it for all kinds of work. It is in perfect or- 
der, and has needed no repairs. 
“ Respectfully yours, 
“ Mrs. Dr. C. P. GORDON.” 








Peat Lb ARTH C ET 
is mh ake FRipLb Ronit rer fon rLos yet in- 
oes one of 

ine anaes cua Ld wstclane ia, in ‘cme. seuner 

L. Craconr, of New Orleans. He says: * dry 
earth should be y introduced, there is 
no a that such diseases on CHOLERA, DYSEN- 
TERY, TYPHOID FEVER, etc., would be rye yr * 
chet, ao they ers solely by germs in the : 
crqments © voided.’ r,if you are wise enough 
to heed the admonition and need more light, send 
to 36 Dey street New York, for our pamphlet. 

WAKEFIELD BAKTH CLUSH'® CO’ 


oe 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. _ 








Vor. IV., No. 25.] 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 20, 1871. 


[Wuorr No. 104. 








A CHILD AND A STAR. 


BY EDWARD RB. SILL. 


HE star, so pure in saintly white, 
f be Deep in the solemn soul of night, 
With dreams of deathless beauty wed, 
And golden ways that seraphs tread : 
The child—so mere a thing of earth, 
So meek a flower of mortal birth : 
A far-off lucent world, so bright, 
Stooping to touch with tender light 
That little gown at evening prayer: 
It seems a condescension rare,— 
Heaven round a common child to glow! 
Ah! wiser eyes of angels know 
The star, a toy but roughly wrought; 
The child, God’s own most loving thought. 
Yon evening pianet, wan with moons, 
Colossal, ’mid its dim, swift noons,— 
What is it but a bulk of stone, 
Like this gray globe we dwell upon? 
Down hollow spaces, sighcless, chill, 
Its vibrant beams in darkness thrill, 
Till thro’ some window drift the rays 
Where a pure heart looks up and prays; 
And in that silent worshiper, 
The waves of feelivg stir and stir, 
And spread in wider rings above, 
To tremble at God’s heart of love. 
Tho’ it be kingliest one of all 
His worlds, ’tis but a stony ball: 
What are they all, from sun to sun, 
But dust and stubble, when all’s done? 
Some heavenly grace it only caught, 
When, like a hint from home, it brought 
Toa child’s heart one tender thought: 
Itself in that great mystery lost, 
As some bright pebble, idly tost 
Into the darkling sea at night, 
Whose widening ripples, running light, 
Go out into the infinite. 





COLLEGES AND SINGING-SCHOOLS. 


BY E. 8S. L. 


66 O any women. attend the meetings of the 


Handel and Haydn Soeiety, Ralph ?” 
I asked, one evening, after considering for some 
time a special phase of the Woman Question. 

“Certainly,” he replied. ‘Do you want to 
join ?” ‘ 

Now he knows very well that “ Peterborough” is 
the only tune I ever could sing, so I calmly 
ignored his question and proceeded with my own. 
“You mean,” I said, “that they are members of 
the class, and meet on the same evenings, practice 
the same music, and learn of the same teacher 
that you do?” ’ 

“To be sure,” he answered. “ Did you never 
attend a concert, or hear an oratorio given by the 
Handel and Haydn Society ?” 

“Oh,” I said, “ that is quite another thing! You 
have women at the concerts because you know, 
you couldn’t do without them there ; but I meant 
to ask whether men and women are associated in 
the actual work and practice of the class-room? 
Can it be done successfully? Are not the young 
ladies so pretty and fascinating as to continually 
attract the attention of the gentlemen? Don’t 
they bewilder with their fluttering curls and 
shining ribbons, and allure with their smiles and 
dimples and graces, and flirt more than they 
sing? And doesn’t Carl Zerrahn have to be much 
more strict and watchful than if they were not 
there? Does not their presence act‘as an influ- 
ence to serioysly lower the standard of musi- 
cal excellence. and would it not be really better 
if there werg two classes, one for the gentlemen, 
and another for the ladies, which should unite 
only in the concerts ?” 

For a moment Ralph was dumb before this 
broadside of interrrogations ; then he said, severe- 
ly, “I don’t think you know what you are talking 
about. Carl Zerrahn keeping strict watch over 
the members of his class! My dear friend, the 
Handel and Haydn Society is composed of ladies 
and gentlemen who meet for the common pur- 
pose of progress and improvement. Boys and 
girls go to singing-school, and get on the back 
. Seat to whisper, eat peanuts, exchange motto 
lozenges, and try their teacher’s soul, but a so- 
ciety like this is formed chiefly of persons who. 
really love music and wish to perfect themselves 
in it. The ladies are as much interested as the 
gentlemen in the success of the society, and the 
idea of two classes is simply absurd. You would 
pay a double salary for teachers, double rent for 
halls, and spend twice the time for the sake of a 
separate training which would be of no advantage 
after all. That’s a woman’s economy! : 

“ You see,” he continued more graciously, “ your 
suggestions would have a degree of plausibility 
if they referred only to young people in their 
teens, to whom flirting is the main business of 
life ; but even then, at that age, they would devise 
as much mischief of a different kind when sepa- 
rated, as of this particular variety when together, 
and there would be no benefit in having two 
classes. At the New England Conservatory of 
Music, which is an institution of high reputation, 
the pupils of all ages, from mere children to men 
and women, are classed strictly according to their 





advancement, without regard to sex. But really; 
speaking of stringent rules, there is no oceasion 
for them in a society of the elevated character of 
the Handel and Haydn. There is as much differ- 
ence between this and an ordinary singing-school, 
as between a college and town high school !” 

“That is,” I said, “it is supposed that when 
young men go to college they are actuated by mo- 
tives of self-interest. They are old enough to 
know the value to themselves of a thorough edu- 
eation, and so there is no necessity for the pro- 
fessor’s performing police duty to keep order ?” 

“Exactly,” said Ralph, with an approving smile. 

“ Well,” said I, “it is very puzzling. The Am- 
herst students have just said they can’t have 
women there for fear of increasing burdensome 
rules and lowering the standard of scholarship. 
Harvard and Bowdoin, Yale and Williams, chime 
in, ‘So say we, all of us.’ Yet the Handel and 
Haydn Society finds that women have as much 
interest as men in raising a high musical atand- 
ard, and that the self-respeet of the members 
prevents any, disorder. In the Lowell Institute 
men and women work together with crayon and 
pencil without injury to the cause of art. Pro- 
fessor A. receives ladies into his chemistry classes, 
and Monsieur B, requires just as correct French 
from the young ladies as from the young men 
whom he teaches. Ministers do not complain that 
their congregations are less attentive because la- 
dies are present. And in mixed schools | have ob- 
served that the girls usually do as much to keep up 
‘the standard of attainment as the boys. In some 
instances theiraverage grade of scholarshipis even 
higher. It would seem tha colleges form a singu- 
lar exception to existing rules. Probably not one 
of the Amherst students who was fitted for col- 
lege in a mixed school, would deny that the ladies 
of his graduating class stood as well, on the aver- 
age, in their studies as the gentlemen. Side by 
side the two may go to the very door of the col- 
lege, but there an immediate revolution takes 
place. What has been is not what shall be. The 
young man enters, and royally waves back his 
companion, saying, ‘No, my friend, you can’t 
come here; here you would lower the high stand- 
ard we have set up. You must wait outside.’ So 
she waits, and her life narrows and shallows while 
his widens and deepens. By and by he comes 
back and is struck with the silliness and inferi- 
ority of girls, and observes scornfully that all 
they can talk about is the new style of trimming 
hats, or the last novel.” 


“ But,” said Ralph, doubtfully, “you know wo- 
men have always been to singing-schools, but 
never to college. Besides,” he added, with a 
bright thought, “ they can go to female colleges if 
they want to, and there are some others open to 
them.” 

“Yes,” I said. “Here are Helen and Anna, 
living in Boston, who will be fitted for college in 
six months more. Their brothers are in Harvard. 
They can go to Vassar, or Vermont University, 
or Oberlin, but there is not a college for women, or 
one open to women, in Massachusetts. I suppose 
there are in the United States perhaps a dozen 
colleges worthy of the name, from which they 
might choose. A woman may go five hundred or a 
thousand miles for the education which ‘her 
brother receives almost at his own door.” 

“True, but I shouldn’t want my sister to be 
the first to go to Amherst,” observed Ralph. 


“You wouldn’t like your sister to be a pioneer’s 
wife and live in a log cabin either ; but there must 
be cabins before there are cities, and rough roads 
before paved streets. If your sister is willing, for 
the love of knowledge, to go first through the 
brambles and over the rocks of the untrodden 
way, is it just or generous for you to hinder her? 

“To us who look on, it seems just a little like 
selfishness for young men in every State to sit 
down to their intellectual feast, their table spread 
with abundance, where every power of the mind is 
fed and nourished, and say to the women starv- 
ing outside, who stand and knock at the ban- 
quet hall, ‘Go away. If you come we shall be 
troubled with burdensome rules. We shall have 
to use napkins and eat with our folks. Are we to 
inconvenience ourseives for you? No, indeed! 
Establish colleges of your own instead of asking 
us to receive you.’ 

‘* Apparently they are disturbed by no seruples 
of economy ! Perhaps, however, we are mistaken, 
and they are prompted, not by selfishness, but an 
instinct of sekf-preservation. 

“If their standard of scholarship is not, as we 
had supposed, a strong oak, lifting its head high, 
sending its roots deep, and spreading its branches 
wide, but a tall feeble sapling, swaying with every 
breath, they are quite right in building a tower 
about it to wall it in from the wind. Perhaps 
their minds are so sensitive,that the attractions of 
lady students would be quite irresistible in draw- 
ing them from the studious paths where their feet 
delight to wander. Perhaps we were wrong in 
supposing that the young men who would neglect 


their studies for a flirtation were those who had 
distinguished themselves at the chicken-roost or 
the President’s bed of watermelons, and that it 
would make little difference with the standard of 
schelarship whether they spent their time in writ- 
ing love-letters, or smoking Freshmen out of 
their rooms with asafeetida in the keyhole. Per- 
haps the perseverance and ambition of the stu- 
dents, their strength of will and firmness of pur- 
pose are such delicate plants that only the most 
careful nurture, and protection from the least ad- 
verse influence will suflice to keep them alive. If 
80, by all means let them be protected. Let them 
"be screened from the cold and -shaded from the 
sun, and kept in a green-house with the door 
locked to all save the gardener. We won't ask 
them to take the fearful risk of admitting us !” 

“My dear,” said Ralph, “ don’t excite yourself, 
but get, your hat now and we will go to hear the 
man who says the millennium is coming the day 
after to-morrow, and be comforted for present 
evils.” 





THE RUSSIAN “ MIR.” 


EN look upon the growing power of Russia 

as threatening the stability of Europe 
solely by its magnitude, and assume that if the 
Slavonic race ever controls the European world it 
will be through military domination. In this es- 
®mate of Russia’s probable influence on the future 
of European history, the peculiar characteristic of 
that great nation’s social system is entirely over- 
looked. Thefresh blood and physical vigor of her 
homogeneous millions, are, it is true, grand ele- 
ments for a reconstruction of the older societies of 
the West; but there is a greater power, the Rus- 
sians claim, in the healthy life of their social or- 
ganization. 

During’ the past five hundred years Western 
Europe has been devoloping along a line that 


few and the degradation of the many. The results 
of this process are most plainly seen in England, 
where the greater portion of the soil is nominally 
possessed by a score of persons. By a system of 
legalized robbery the original owners of the soil, 
the people, have been shut out from their natural 
share of this common sitt of God, and now exist 
only through the pleasure of those who have de- 
spoiled them. The iniquitous power thut these few 
great land-holders possess has been too plainly 
demonstrated by the conversion of populous coun- 
ties into sheep-walks, and the expatriation of the 
inhabitants, to gratify the caprice of a Duchess of 
Sutherland, or some other avaricious proprietor, 
whose real right to the soil was only a legal fiction. 
As a basis of Christian civilization this system of 
land tenure is werse than a failure. It is a erim- 
inal mistake which must be corrected, or the dis- 
ruption of English society is inevitable; and 
England’s experience in this matter is, or will be. 
the experience of every country organized on a 
feudal basis. 

At this juncture Russia appears and offers a 
long-tried foundation for a new order of things, — 
a return to firat principles, departure from which 
has everywhere proved disastrous. ‘‘ What ap- 
pears in the West as she chance doctrine of the 
greatest thinkers,” writes Kostomarov, “ what is 
there regarded as the highest expression of phil- 
osophy to which Europe has arrived after cen- 
turies of convulsions and trials, has in Russia ever 
lain enshrined in the character and ideas of the 
people. Our peasant communities are in their 
nature nothing else than the realization of the 
idea which is now so earnestly struggled after in 
the West.” That idea is the common brother- 
hood of men, and the inalienable right of each 
man to a share of his native soil. 

The idea of private right to property in land is 
foreign to the ideas of the Russian people. The 
earth is God’s, they say, and the use of it his gift 
to man, net to individuals ; no one owns it, or 
can own it, to the exclusion of his neighbors. 
They would as soon think of granting the ex- 
elusive right to navigate the Volga to one man, 
ora company of men, as the ownership of the land 
along its banks. Both belong to the nation as a 
whole, for the equal but undivided use of all the 
people. Individual appropriation or sale of land 
seems tothem as irrational as individual monop- 
oly of air or sunshine would to us. Whatever a 
man creates by his own wit or labor is his,—the 
fruits of his own planting, the corn he cultivates, 
are his; but tke soil is the common inheritance 
of the people, and canuot be alienated from them. 

The entire social and political system of Russia 
is based on and grows out of this free tenure of 
of land. The social unit, the national microcosm 
is the family. A group of families living in one 
place and sustaining a family relation to each 
other, form a Mir. The nation is a family of 
Mirs, under the supreme direction of the Czar, 
who is regarded as father to the entire people. 





The national territory, divided among the Mirs 


tends more and more toward the elevation of the |, 





according to their occupancy, is either cultivated 
by them in common, or sub-divided into equal 
portions and temporarily allotted to the several 
heads of families forming the Mirs. The wood- 
lands, pastures, hunting-grounds and fisheries 
remain undivided and free te all, under local reg- 
viations preventing unequal appropriations. To 
provide for new claimants between the allot- 
ments, a number of shares are set apart as a re- 
serve, to be rented or otherwise made use of for 
the common benefit until it is needed. The shares 
of those who die, or remove to other parts of 
the country, revert to the reserve. If a stranger , 
comes tolive among them, he is adopted by the 
Mir as into a family, and given an equal shape in 
the common possessions. In many parts of the 
country, especially among the Cossacks, local 
government is purely democratic, the Elders, or 
chief men of the village communities, being 
elected by popular vote. In all cases the author- 
ity of the Elders is nothing except as an expres- 
sion of the will of the people. “‘God alone directs 
the Mir.” 

To a Russian the word Mir denotes not simply 
the aggregate of the people forming a community, 
but Kosmos. It is the personification of order 
and power, possession and providence. “ The 
shoulders of the Mir are broad ; they carry every- . 
thing.” ‘“ What belongs to the Mir, belongs to 
the mother’s little son.” “A thread of the’Mir 
becomes a shirt for the naked.” 


‘Justice is usually administered by the Elders ; 
sometimes by the Mirat large. Passing near a 
village, Baron Hauthausen saw an instance of 
the latter. One of the villagers had presumed to 
enclose a portion of the common pasture land. 
He was summoned before the Mir to give an ex- 
planation of his conduct, but fearing the com- 
munal stick he hid himself; whereupon the peo- 
ple assembled and pulled down the unlawful 
fence. 

“ Mir polochil,” said the Baron’s driver, “ the 
Mir has decided.” ‘ What the Mir decides must 
come to pass,” says another Russian proverb. 

The principle of communism rules among Rus- 
sian artisans the same as among the peasant 
farmers. The Mir organized asa manufactory is 
the original form of mechanical industry. 
Whatever ,one does, all do. The members of 
these artisan communes assist each other with 
their capital and their labor. They make their 
purchases in partnership, and send their produc- 
tions together to the market towns, where they 
are kept for sale by members of their own Mir. 
In this way every individual is identified with 
his community, which, wherever he may be, he 
regards ashis home. He is part of a family for 
whose welfare all his efforts are directed to a de- 
gree scarcely credible by those reared in the isola- 
tion of other forms of society. From the cradle 
to the grave he experiences the benefits of 
his union with those about him. The fact of 
existence entitles him to a share of all the goods 
and privileges pertaining to his Mir. And what- 
ever may happen to him through life, one thing 
is assured,—he cannot be left utterly destitute. 
There is always a home for him in his Mir, and a 
portion of land. If he needs a house, his towns- 
men will help him build one from timber cut on 
the common estate.* If he marries, another share 
is added to his land, or to his interest in the com- 
munal manutactory ; and a like increase is made 
to his estate with every addition to his family. 
Whatever he gains by his personal skill or labor 
is his own, subject only to the Christian duty of 
helping those who need help ; but he cannot use 
his surplus wealth in lessening the inheritance of 
his brother’s children. A Russian Duchess of 
Sutherland is, therefore, as impossible as a Rus-— 
sian Ginx’s Baby. 

It is not necessary to share the enthusiasm of 
Slavonic socialists in their belief in the winning, 
world-redeeming power of Russia’s soeial system, 
—the new formula of civilization, as Alexander 
Herzen calls it,—to recognize the probability of 
its playing a great part in the revolutions of the 
coming century. It isa living, aggressive fact, 
and its advocates make no secret of its propa- 
gandist tendency. 

The historical mission of the Russo-Slavic 
race, they tell us, is to break the spell by which 
the nations of Western Europe have bound down 
the masses, to emancipate the poor, and to re- 
eonstruct society after the Russian model. In 
this ambition all the lower classes of Europe are 
counted on as natural allies; and not without 
reason. The denial of individual property in 
land is one of the strongest planks in the plat- 
form of that threatening power, the much ma- 
ligned internationals. Regardless of political 
boundaries, the people of Europe are striking 
hands and calling for an order of things more 
in consonance with their needs. They demand 
what Russia grants. If they succeed, the whdle 
framework of European society, as it now stands, 
must fall. “The equal rights you give your 
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peasants to the soil is more dangerous to us 

~ Westerns than all your armies,” said Count 
Cavour to a Russian diplgmatist, and the history 
of the coming century bids fair to justify his re- 
marks. ‘ 





ON PICTURES. 
BY THE REV. A. MCELROY WYLIE. 


dk “look through a stone wall” is considered 
the type of an impossibility; and yet I can 
do it easily enough, if you will but hang a picture 
on that wall. It isa great thing to look through 
a wall, and the more openings we have the better. 
It is the same as having so many more eyes to the 
soul, or so much more unrolling canvas to the 
memory and the imagination. 

Your house may be upon a flat so low that you 
can see nothing but mud-banks for your horizon, 
and yet every hour you may gaze upon the most 
magnificent mountain scenery. Your home may 
be far inland, where you cannot look upon a patch 
of water so large as your pocket-handkerchief, 
and yet you may drink in the most magnificent 
scenes revealed by the ocean-world. You may be 
rocked in a storm, or cradled in the gentle swells, 
or sail aver the rippling waters, or you may bathe 
your fancy in those foaming breakers, as they roll 
80 Diajestically and dash themselves onthe shore! 

‘You may dwell in a far-off village wherein the 
finest structure is the old “meetin’ house,” having a 
brick set on end with a toothpick stuck in the 
middle of it for a steeple ;” and yet you may gaze 
upon vast squares surrounded by palaces; you 
may promenade along avenues and boulevards, 
shaded by the grandest piles which the genius of 
architecture has ever devised, and the cunning 
craft. of man has ever executed; and you may 
wander at your own sweet will among fountains 
and flowers in Eden-like scenes. 

Thgse walls, of which you complaiu as so much 
of the dead-sentinel order, forever shutting you in, 
are not se; or, at least, need not be so. You can 
nyake them defeat themselves. “You may not 
hang pictures in the air, but you can make those 
walls, forever, hold up before your gaze such in- 
viting or even exquisite outlooks as will hourly 
beguile you of more than half of this world’s 
worst monotonies, if not of its cares. 


Here, right before me, on one side of my study 
walls, I, perhaps a hundred times a day, look up 
at Raphael’s world-renowned eherubs, and they, 
gazing upward, teach me the lesson too. Has 
anything more exquisite, in the way of angelic 
conception, ever dawned upon the world. So se- 
rene, sO innocent, so expressive of mingled won- 
der, admiration, and adoration! So full of the 
sweetest lessons, speaking to the higher levels 
of life and aspiration ! 

And then, if I want a lesson of brave battling 
in the cause of the right and the true, I*can look 
up on another side and gaze upon that stately 
representation of brave old John Knox adminis- 
tering the first Protestant Sacrament, down in 
that dim, solemn cript, during the memorable 
siege of St. Andrew’s. There soft maidens and 
mailed warriors, the heads honored by the silver 
crowns of age, and the ingenuous youth coming 
up into manhood, all bow beneath those dim mas- 
sive arches in sworn allegiance to a holy cause. 
What a lesson in this picture! 

And then, turning my head, I may gaze upon 
the retiring storm-clouds as they flee away above 
the ocean, which is still lashing itself in half- 
abated fury. How varied and exquisite is that 

- eoloring! and how the mind expands over such 
a scene of sublimity ! 

And then, I can climb among the Tyrolese Alps, 
bathe my feet in yonder mountain stream, and 
stop to admire the simple peasants as they near 
yonder rude wayside shrine. 

Or, I can take a look into a cloister, and calm 
my spirit while gazing down a broad, well-shaded 
village street. Or, I can fancy that well-remem- 
bered shower coming up again, and our taking 
refuge under that old shed adjoining that cottage 
embossomed in trees, amid the white mountains, 
and see again that old man moving slowly along, 
staff in hand, over the rustic bridge of the single 
arch. 

We all can live such scenes and others over, 
every day and many times a day, and never grow 
weary of these refining and elevating associa- 
tions. And is it not worth the outlay? Is it not 
worth more than all the denial in other direc- 
tions ? 

What if Idid do without that desired overcoat 
in order to purchase the “Two Angels?” Do 
they not warm my heart more than that would 
have warmed my back? And isn’t the soul above 
the body ? 

And what if we have, this summer, deliberately 
substituted two extemporized boxes, one inside 
the other, to save the expense of a refrigerator 
that thus we may. get the “Tyrolese Views? Do 
not these cool and refresh our spirits every time 
we gaze upon them, and, better than all, is’nt it 
delightful to think that the snow on those moun- 
tains doesnot melt? And is’nt it charming to re- 
flect that ten thousand eyes, feasting themselves 
ten thousand times, cannot diminish aught of this 
banquet for the taste ? 

And if any who read these lines are disposed 
to camplain of the monotony, the straightess and 
dreariness of their lot, and yet are tempted, like 
some poor, foolish parishioners of our own, to 
spend $20 on an evening’s entertainment, let 
them pause and conclude rather to forego the 
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evanescent and useless entertainment, and follow 
the denial by thg tntroduction of some scenes of 
merit which shall permanently appeal to the 
higbe” and better nature, and invite to some- 
“ning better than the feeding of the animal man. 

Few parents consider sufficiently the educating 
and refining eftect of pictures of merit well se- 
lected. Their power in shaping a child’s course is 
seldom fairly estimated. But judgment should 
be displayed. 

Take one example: A minister visiting a 
farm-house in Vermont, far away from the sea, 
found a disconsolate mother mourning bitterly 
over the departure of her sons, who had run 
away to enter upon a seafaring life. 

“What could have ever put 1t into their heads!” 
was her constantly recurring exclamation. 

The minister’s eyes fell upon an old but good 
engraving hanging over the lofty mantelpiece. 
It was a graphic ocean scene. There were the 
full-rigged sailing-ships gracefully making their 
wuy to the distant port. 

“There’s the explanation!” exclaimed he, di- 
recting his finger to the picture in question. 
“Your.sons have from their infancy been edu- 
cated by that picture, although they had never 
looked upon the sea.” 

Perhaps other parents might look about their 
homes, and find some explanation, in part, in 
the pictures which hang upon their walls, for 
the wayward courses which their children have 
pursued. And, at all events, we shall hardly 
make too much of the lesson which would teach 
us to invest more in pictures, and, in the second 
place, put us upon studious and conscientious care 
in their selection. 
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** AS VHEY ARE.” 


WAS abways very sorry that Ophelia told that 
fib to Hamlet, “ At home, my Lord.” To be 


moving from it one distracting element, but it 
deprives us of that gentleman’s reflections on a 
true and loving woman. It enables him to dis- 
pose of the sex in a very summary way, in a 
wholesale consignment of the young and fair “ to 
a nunnery,” and to set down in his philosophy a 
worse than spoken sneer, “the rest shall keep as 
they are.” 

It were loss of time to sift through Shakespeare’s 
pages for his opinion of woman. Like the sun, he 
shines alike on the evil and on the good. But 
whether it be instinct or tradition that makes us 
regard the utterance of Hamlet as peculiarly 
Shakespeare’s own, no woman can read the play 
without feeling that Ophelia’s stammering utter- 
ance, when she should haye been true, of all the 
world, justified alike her sentence and the fare- 
well. 

Was she true to her education, the puppet of 
her father’s will and fettered by the court-obsery- 
ances, so much the more justice in “this plague 
for her dowry.” “ Chaste as ice, pure as snow,” 
and weak as water, what place for such a creature 
but a nunnery in this world of “arrant knaves” ? 
And so from Hamlet’s faith vanishes all of rever- 
ence which his heart may have contained for 
woman. In his world, she is henceforth only a 
creature of mischief, to be sealed up in stone 
walls lest she mischief-make, or to be tracked by 
her guilt and folly to the bitter end. 

Again, in another crisis of woman’s love and 
fate, a lie comes trippingly on the tongue. When 
Desdemona, innocent of face and pure of heart, 
is yet not strong enough to stand by the simple 
truth, but must snatch the weapon of weakness, 
“T say it is not lost !” 

Juliet, too, apt scholar of the Nurse, is ready 
with nimble lies for father and mother: both, 
though in the honest agony of her young wedded 
love, we are ready to pardon the double-tongue 
that so skilfully maintains that love with the 
harsh and counter-seeming words. 

Were it not for Cordelia, too honest to speak the 
truth even, lest it should wear the semblance of a 
lie, we might indeed imagine that the great reader 
of the men and women of all time, meant to put 
his finger on this one plague-spot of the pure. 

But he speaks for his age, the Elizabethan age, 
when, again, in the salt phrase of Timon, “ If there 
sit twelve women at the table, let a dozen of them 
be—as they are.” 

It is the key-note of the literature of the day, 
from Ben Jonson down. Here and there an ex- 
quisite creation stands out along the page, but the 
tone of the century is either a scoft or a sneer. 
And in a day that followed close upon these 
licensed jesters, John Milton, though he gives us 
the rare vision of the lady in Comus, has painted 
in the stronger colors of the Sampson Agonistes 
his opinion of the sex. Those sounding lines that 
are presumed to echo his domestic infelicities are 
in marvelous accord with the wailings of Adam 
over “the fair defect of nature,” the mother of 
mankind; and “ lyena” and “serpent” are the 
cheerful metaphors ef the poet’s spleen. There 
is the same peevishness and impatience in Mil- 
ton’s prose where he incidentally treats of woman- 
kind. 

So it comes down to us through the years; as 
the standard of morality for men by slow degrees 
rises higher and higher, the tone is somewhat 
changed with regard to woman. Pope and Addi 
son say sharp things of her, but there is a per- 
ceptible change in the portrait, the coarse touches 
are gone and the varnish has afiner grain. In the 





tea-cup times of Queen Anne, the women are 
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naturally of the China shepherdess order, pretty 
and pink, frail sometimes, and therefore best on 
‘the secure shelf of the parlor; best in inaction 
and the lovely repose of domestic life. 

The heroines of Fielding and Richardson, un- 
like in everything else, have a common claim to 
our pity and wonder, that.they should have had 
to live, draw breath and move in such a polluted 
social atmosphere, and among such incredibly 
bestial and rascally men. 

But there comes a change. The first gentle 
notes, the prelude to the grander play, are touched 
by Cowper’s hand, and the magic of Walter Scott 
bids the curtain rise upon men, and women too, 
whom we are not ashamed to own as kindred. 
Scott’s women are loyal to womanhood through- 
out; in sorrow, in suffering, and disgrace, we 
know where to find them; they are the modern 
type. 

The chorus has grown fuller with the rolling 
years, broken by one jarring voice. It is to be 
supposed that Byron spoke for the women whom 
he knew. But here we must believe that as the 
| poisonous sirocco bids the gentle flowers bow 
their heads, and everything that has life crouch 
and lie hid till the storm passes over, so when the 
sirocco of this man’s life swept through England 
that the true women of his day hid their faces 
from him, and were silent till he had passed by. 

But one clear voice rises above all others in the 
nineteenth century hymn, the voice of Alfred 
Tennyson. He has made idyllic the life of every 
woman, in the sweet sanctities of her nature and 
her truth. How much of lofty ideal in the minds 
of women is due to his artist-hand, how much of 
response to those magnetic touches that have 
made the fair ideal move and live! 

But Robert Browning,—and those others who 
follow him a long way off,—Rosette and Swin- 
burne ? 

The mind grows by what it feeds on. The sen- 


sure, it simplifies the action of the play, by re¢#suous images of the past are not pictures of to- 


day. Only a morbid and distorted fancy that 
must needs see the clear light of heaven through 
the stained glass of the olden time; that must fit 
the gorgeous, guilty raiment of the past to the far 
other figures of to-day. 

It is because the life of the nineteenth century’ 
the domestic every-day life of its men and wo- 
men, is set on a higher plane than ever before, 
that the poets, who must needs be dramatic, must 
peep down into the depth of craters, or dive into 
the tangle of gulfs where toss and lift dead men’s 
bones. The craters are there and we know it; the 
gulfs are over yonder; but not by either, but by 
the broad fields of harvest do we judge our work- 
ing world. 

Let us take rather the words of the preacher, 
himself a poet; let us listen to Robert Collyer, 
praying ina moment which tested the virtue of 
souls. 

“Lord, bless men; make them brave, bright, 
hopeful, and cheerful, but have the women just 
as they are.” 

Not by the fashion-plate nor the bazaar, not by 
‘Long Branch or Saratoga, not even by the Alexis 
ball is the American woman to be judged. These 
are but the straws that float idly on the placid 
stream, they show which way the wind blows, 
nothing more. 

And the little rills of Christian charity, healing 
the sick, raising the falltm, and helping the needy 
of every day ; these little rills flow on so softly, so 
noiselessly, that we scarce note them save by the 
brightness they bring to the shore. The stream is 
placid, almost stagnant, it seems. 

But let a tide of emergency come sweeping up 
and behold tle river now. It sweeps away obsta- 
cles, hindrances; it carries precious freight. It 
fulfills its purpose, rejoicing in its newly-wakened 
power. 

The Sanitary Commission, the work among the 
freedmen, the Chicago fire, show the temper and 
the metal of the American women. Under the 
pressure of responsibility and the need, they can 
accomplish much. 

What shall bring, then, this heroic level into 
their lives of every day? 

What shall make their possible in a crisis, to be 
the actual, the natural current of their lives? 

What ever-recurring responsibility, and grave 
pressure of duty and of interest shall lay its 
anointing hands upon the empty lives of American 
womanhood, and reveal them, not in the shallows 
and surfaces of an enforced inanity, but full of 
purpose, of ripening wisdom, of sympathetic 
judgment, reveal them,—in their capabilities—“ as 
they are” ! S. C. H. 





“ UNANIMOUS CALLS.” 
DE FOREST. 


BY J. HYDE 


VER since the time when Paul fought the 
heathen vice of lying with such words as 
these, “ Wherefore putting away lying, speak 
every man truth with his neighbor,” there have 
been found Christians who have laid themselves 
open to this rebuke. And not only individual 
Christians, but whole churches need a word or 
two on this point; for itis by no means an un- 
usual thing for them in this age to have at least 
the appearance of intentional deceit. I refer to 
their manner of giving a minister a “call.” 

The old way of settling a minister for life has 
been gradually changed into settling him until 
his church is tired of him. Tobe sure, there are 
instances where ministers have a “louder call,” | 








and so go to better quarters ; but the cases are 
far more numerous where the minister is half 
crowded out of his place, because of the dissat- 
isfaction of some of his people. 

Ministerial changes are frequent. Theaverage 
length of a pastorate in this Wooden Nutmeg 
State is not far from five years. So there must 
be frequent calls; which would be well enough, 
only they are too apt to be unanimous. This is 
the way it is often done : 

After a minister has preached two or three 
Sundays, and thus consciously or unconsciously 
exhibited himself, the church have a meeting to 
consider the propriety of giving him acall. Now 
it is notorious that, in some cases, not one half of 
the voting members are present; in rare cases, 
less than one-fourth have assembled and decided 
the question. Of course, some can’t come ; sick- 
ness+and old age are good excuses. But some 
are indifferent ; they prefer to have no responsi- 
bility resting on them, one way or the other. 
Pretending to be -satisfied with what will satisfy 
others, they cover up a kind of cewardice; and 
perhaps they intend to be able to say, after a 
year or two, “ Well, J didn’t vote for him.” There 
are yet a few who are openly opposed to the can- 
didate. Sometimes they stay away, with a re- 
solve to form a nucleus for future dissatisfac- 
tion; sometimes they go and vote. But being 
outnumbered, a motion is made by some well- 
meaning Christian to “make it unanimous.” 
Done, and the call is sent. 

Thus it often happens that a minister is led to. 
think that the people are united on him, when the 
ease is far different. This is getting to be so 
common that one wonders why it has not been 
exposed before.: A call in this age, with the word 
wnanimous left out, would often contain far more 
truth than with it in. A church that thought- 
lessly lends its influence to the propagation of 
this quite popular white lie, should remember 
that their charitable falsehood is as much a false- 
hood as any other, : 

Do not elevate the expectation of a minister 
when the only possible good is temporary and the 
harm lasting. When you call a minister, tell 
him the truth, if you dare. Loud protestations 
of affection when you have seen a map only two 
or three days, and that, too, at an aisle’s length, 
are as shallow as they are loud. 

Nor need a minister feel slighted on not re- 
ceiving a unanimous call on so slight an acquaint- 
ance. If he fear to stand a respectable trial, it 
shows that he cannot stand a settlement. At any 
rate, if ministers think they are lowering them- 
selves by standing a fair trial, let not churches 
lower themselves by stating what, in reality, is 
false. 





TWO GREA1 DELUGES. 


OT the least curious of the speculations 
which have lately been propounded across 
the water is ome called “Cyclical Deluges; an 
Explication of the Chief Geological Phenomena 
of the Globe.” The theory is based upon 
thé calculations of M. Adhemar, a French 
mathematician, to whom the first suggestion 
of the really novel and striking idea that 
he has developed is due. With the figures we 
shall not trouble our readers, nor shall we guar- 
antee that the theory is a true one; but, making 
a plain story, in place of a difficult one, the line of 
explication is as follows: 

The earth, as it spins upon its axis, also swings 
or “ wabbles” upon that axis precisely as a top 
rolls while its toe remains upon the same spot of 
ground. The top completes this circle in a second 
or two; but,the terrestrial motion, caused by the 
sun’s attraction upon the equatorial protuberance 
of our planet, has a cycle of about 21,000 years. 
During one half of this’ period, which is that 
known as the precession of the eqhinoxes, the 
North Pole will be more exposed to the sun than 
the South Pole; during the other half, the South 
Pole will be more exposed than the North. At 
present corresponding seasons are not of equal 
length in the northern and the southern hemis- 
pheres. The seasons of autumn and winter, in 
the southern hemisphere, are seven days longer 
than those of spring and summer. North of the 
equator the reverse is the case. We enjoy seven 
days more of sunlight during the year than falls 
upon the austral countries; but, in course of time, 
this advantage will return to the southern hemis- 
phere, and we of the north shall be, for 10,500 
years, or half of the period of the equinoctial 
precession, left comparatively in the cold. In the 
year B. C., 1,248 the North Pole attained its maxi- 
mum summer duration of heat. But for the last 
8,000 years the heat has been decreasing, and the 
maximum winter duration of cold will be attained 
about the year 7,382 of our era. 

Thus much is an undeniable fact; but upon the 
fact M. Adhemar bases some startling conclus- 
ions. First, as to the cause and date of the great 
deluge which science and tradition agree in affirm- 
ing to have swept over a large part of the earth 
not many thousand yearsago. At the time of its 
occurrence the North Pole bad been in compara- 
tive darkness for 10,500 years. During this im- 
mense period the excess of the hours of night over 
the hours of day had amounted to hundreds of 
years. This excessive cold had sufficed, little by 
little, to build up an immense cap or cupola of ice 
over and around the North Pole, which extended, 








if M. Adhemar’s calculations are correct, as far 
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southward as the seventieth degree of north lati- 
tude. The attraction of this grand glacier had 
drawn into the northern hemisphere the larger 
part of the seas and oceans of the earth: the 
’ ‘northern continents were for the most part under 
water, and the marine ‘shells which we now find 
upon the sides of mountains in the northern regions 
were then deposited for the puzzling of geolo- 
gists. The southern summits, on the contrary, 
were high and dry ; and that hemisphere was then 
mainly terrestrial, as it is now mainly aqueous. 
An entirely different distribution of land and sea 
from the present one then existed throughout the 
globe. But the yearly sum of night hours in the 
northern hemisphere at last began to lessen, the 
sum of day hours to increase. The great cap of 
northern ice began to diminish, and a southern 
polar glacier to form. After many centuries the 
sun’s heat had sufficiently softened the North 
Polar ice to cause its sudden break-up. The slow 
process of terrestrial adjustment was instantly 
changed for a sudden and terrible cataclysm. The 
North Polar ice-mountain broke down under the 
influence of gravitation ; its fragments, borne 
upon the northern seas, rushed violently toward 
the south. Torn from his bed, the ocean bore 
with him the mud which now forms the dilu- 
vium of the northern hemisphere. Gigantic 
streams of water, mingled with earth, sand, and 
pebbles, formed the alluviums of the great val- 
leys; erratic boulders were carried southward 
upon the ice, and scattered all over the northern 
hemispheres, or piled upon the side of mountains 
that they were unable to scale, and left there for 
the corner-stones, as it were, of geological 
theories. A large part of the northern forests 
were torn up and borne away upon the flood, to 
be deposited in basins, and to become the coal-beds 
of the present epoch. The waters of the deluge 
stripped the forest shores of Asiatic Russia, Nova 
Zembla, Lapland, Norway, and Denmark, pouring 
the floral spoil into the then estuary, which is now 
the North Sea, and distributing the fuel of the 
future in the great coal basins of the Firth of 
Forth, in Scotland, and in those of Somersetshire 
and Gloucestershire in England. This view is 
confirmed, in the opinion of Mr. Walker, by the 
fact that Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, being 
probably without deposit basins at the coal period 
for the reception of the North Polar timber-rush, 
have not received an ounce of vegetable fuel, 
althovgh these countries were within hail, as it 
avere,'of the Britain of the eoal period. Were 
coal a deposit of vegetable growth in situ, we 
should expect to find its richest deposits in the 
eastern and other rarts of the world where growth 
is the most luxuria, *. Yet in these countries no 
coal is found. 


Such was the last Cyclical deluge, which was no 
other than the flood of Noah. Its date is vari- 
ously estimated at from 2,000 to 3,000 years B. C. 
The estimate of M. Adhemar puts it at 2,380 B. C., 
a date which he considers to be not very far 
from the truth. As that deluge was named from 
Noah, so the futitre deluge—tf it should “come to 
time”—may take its name from Adhemar, who first 
predicted it. According to him this deluge will 
rush in a contrary direction to the last,—i. e. from 
south to north; and it will repeat the phenomena 
of the deluge which occurred 10,500 years before 
that of Noah. Adhemar’s deluge is to occur, un- 
less unforeseen physical agencies shall accelerate 
or retard it, about 6,300 years from the present 
time. Year by year, century by century, the cold 
in our hemisphere slowly increases as the North 
Pole is turned more and more away from the sun. 
That monster glacier, the ice-cap of the North 
Polar region is slowly increasing in size; while 
the southern ice is slowly diminishing. The 
oceans, which are now accumulated mainly south 
of the Equator, are, in consequence of the increas- 
ed attraction at the North, being drawn gradually 
across the equatorial line, thus producing an emer- 
gence of island continents in the southern, and an 
apparent subsidence of the land in the northern 
hemisphere. Thus it has long been observed that 
the sea is receding from the whole southern coast 
line of Australia. Lowlands, forests, fields, and 
shores, are submerged, as we see in the north. 
All these changes go on very gradually as long as 
the vast ice-mountains remain unbroken. But at 
last the hour arrives when this regular and meas- 
ured movement gives place to a sudden and vast 
perturbation of equilibrinm. The Boreal, or 
northern glacier, having reached its maximum 
extension, and the Austral or southern glacier, its 
minimum, the latter becomes sufficiently loosened 
from the grip of its icy chains by the heat of the 
sun and suddenly breaks up as the northern gla- 
cier broke up in the time of Noah. The instant 
of its dissolution will sound the knell of a uni- 
versal cataclysm. As soon as the fragments of 
the great southern ice-mountains are shattered 
into icebergs, and begin to move away from the 
pole, the attraction of the northern glacial mass 
will become predominant. As a slight tipping of 
a shallow vessel filled with water will pour its 
entire contents to one side, so the shifting, how- 
ever slight, of the earth’s center of gravity toward 
the northern hemisphere will drag after it, in a 
mighty terrent, almost the total mass of the 
waters. Their velocity will create a hurricane, 
accompanied probably by lightning, thunder, ter- 
rific earthquakes, and volcanic eruptions. The 
forests of the southern hemisphere will be stripped 
from the land and hurled into new coal-beds. The 
countless islands of the Pacific will arise from the 





sea, and become the mountain-tops of a new con- 
tinent, to be covered with “eternal snows” until 
the next cyclical deluge shall submerge them. 
The Indian Archipelago will become another vast 
plateau of land, and its higher regions will be 
found as full of marine remains as those of the 
north are now observed to be, Australia will be 
joined to New Guinea, and thus acquire a new 
eastern sea-board 1,200 miles long, between which 
and the present Australian coast will be a wide 
valley. Unknown lands will emerge from the 
abyss of the southern oceans. Even the “ Antarc- 
tic continent,” which Captain Wilkes claimed to 
have found in 1842, may then become a reality. 

On the other hand, the oeeans will be suddenly 
poured across the Equator, if the present specula- 
tion be correct, and submerge the principal seats 
of modern civilization. The northern hemisphere 
will become oceanic, as the southern will be again 
made habitable as before the flood of Noah. Mr. 
Walker thinks that the same fate must happen to 
man as in that flood, except in the case of a few 
tribes, who may escape to the highest table-lands 
and mountain ranges, upon which they may sur- 
vive, only to fall, as the Pacific Islanders have 
done into a state of gloomy barbarism. 

In this dark picture, however, the theorist has 
forgotten to make allowance for the power of sci- 
ence, and fer the appliances of safety which man 
has discovered. Where Noah had recourseto an ark 
we shall be able, if worst comes to worst, to use 
balloons as well as steamships or transports, nor 
is it likely that any such cataclysm as is predicted 
in these speculations could come quite unforeseen 
upon the human race. If it occurs at all, it will 
find men ferewarned ; and an old proverb assures 
us that “ to be forewarned is to be forearmed.” 

C. 





CHRISTIAN INDIFFERENCE. 


fhe months’ attendance at one of the best or- 
thodox churches in New York, and the pay- 
ment of sixteen dollars from a meager salary for 
my sitting, have resulted in so much social feel- 
ing and friendly attention as I shall recount for 
the be@efit of those whom it may concern. 

An utter stranger in the city, I wandered around 
to hear the different ministers, and see the dif- 
ferent churches, for a few weeks, and then de- 
cided to stick to this one, as having a most worthy 
and delightful pastor. The building, too, had 
such an air of comfort and sociability within that 
I fancied it would be only a short time before 
many hands would be extended for a friendly 
greeting. Then, too, my expectations had been 
raised by certain notices of “Social Commit- 
tees,” whose business I thought must partially 
be to find out and introduce strangers. The fam- 
ily, where for the time I had my home, attended 
a church with which I had little sympathy ; so, 
of course, I was wholly dependent for the asso- 
ciations I required upon these organized pro- 
moters of sociability in my own church. After a 
reasonable time had elapsed, I began to look 
daily for acall. I knew very well that the pastor 
of so large a church could scarcely give me his 
time, but I felt grateful that he was such a man 
as to arrange thoughtfully for meeting the wants 
of strangers. Weeks and months passed, and no 
one called. I went earlier to the weekly meetings, 
thinking that some of the good elderly people 
would speak tome ; but that was an utter failure, 
with one exception. The good minister himself, 
having come early for some reason, extended his 
hand, and bade mea cordial welcome, saying he 
had often seen my face in his congregation, and 
if I would give him my address he would call 
upon me as soon as possible. I think I must have 
behaved strangely on this occasion, for it was the 
first Christian greeting I had received for nearly 
five months. Well, I began to teel that I was 
convalescent from home-sickness. I had had 
one greeting,—the ice was broken. I knew that 
the few persons present had observed this little 
interview, and so I thought, foolishly enough, 
that in a few days one after another of them 
would follow their beloved pastor’s example, 
would find me out, and tender their kind offices. 
Alas, for my rashness in supposing that they had 
auy time or benefits to bestow on me! 

The appearance of things were so much the 
opposite that I even came to believe,—though it 
may have been all imagination.—that they did 
not much care to sit very close to me, or to look 
on my hymn-book, though on my part I was very 
particular to share it, or to relinquish it, if oc- 
casion offered. They seemed to be guarded lest 
they should break some understood church reg- 
ulation against reciprocal advances. 

After leaving a dear country home and church, 
where of course every one is interested in every 
other one, the removal to this frigid society was 
painfully noticeable. I had spent previously 
two or three years in pleasant association with 
city churches, but never in so solitary and 
isolated a position before. F, E. B. 





Look at the tide when itis comingin. There 
is movement upon the whole. The water is sure 
to cover that beach in a few hours’ time. But it 
is not movement without relapses. Each wave 
gains a little ground, but falls back as soon as it 
has plashed upon the shore. So in the Christian 
life, there may be a forward movement on the 
whole consistent with many relapses, provided 
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from malice prepense. Deliberate, habitual. sin 
cannot consist with spiritual growth.—Goulburn. 








PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


O poet has been so much misrepresented, 

and so littde understood, as Shelley. The 
world knows its own, and loves them; but 
“Mad” was its judgment of that great soul, who 
through evil report and active persecution lived 
a life of self-sacrifice and charity. How could 
society understand a man who, heir to an ancient 
baronetcy and ten thousand a year, yet gave all 
his sympathies to the poor and suffering? Who, 
fascinated with a vision of equal rights to all 
men, was willing to fling himself and all he pos- 
sessed into the great gulf dividing rich and 
poor? Who demanded fifty years in advance 
from Time, and grew impatient at the tarrying 
of the chariot wheels of progress? Alas! Shel- 
ley died too soon to see his dreams come true. 
To-day many of them are verities ; we have found 
out what he was always preaching, that the la- 
borer is worth more than his hire. 

Nor was it only in politics that Shelley ot- 

fended. He shocked the world by marrying a 
retired inukeeper’s daughter. Profligacy would 
have been a venial sin, but a mésalliance! that 
was unpardonable. His allowance was cut oft, 
and he was daily and hourly fretted by the 
silent or outspoken disapproval of the world. I 
have frequently passed the house where Mrs. 
Shelley and he spent the first happy months of 
their union. It was a pretty place, half a mile 
out of Keswick on the Penrith road. Here they 
weré visited by the Southrys; and De Quincey 
has in his “Sketches” a very charming picture 
of the girl wife, playing gravity before her vis- 
itors, and running about the garden with Perey 
when they were tired of the house.” But many 
things conspired to make the marriage an un- 
happy one. A separation toek place. Shelley 
went abroad, and the miserable wife drowned 
herself. He was unsparingly blamed by some 
and warmly defended by others. Both parties 
were probably equally ignorant. 
Shelley did not, like Byron, bring his domestic 
sorrows before the footlights, but that he felt 
his wife’s suicide bitterly is evident from many 
of his verses. To add to his grief, the Court of 
Chancery took his children away from him on 
the plea that he was an atheist. But in truth, it 
was against a misconception of Christianity that 
he impetuously flung himself. We recoil from 
many Of his utterances as shocking and blasphe- 
mous. But a fair consideration will generally 
shew that their form is werse than the spirit 
which underlies. That one loving truth and 
goodness with a passionate ardor should mis- 
conceive and blindly oppose the highest and most 
consoling revelation ever made to man, is matter 
for deepest pity rather than reproach. 

An idea which appears in all his writings is 
the belief “ that evil was not inherent in creation, 
but an accident that might be expelled. That 
God made man originally perfect, and that even 
now man has only to will that there should be no 
evil and there would be none”; for he held that 
that the earth was created for a good and happy 
purpose, though it should take myriads of years 
to accomplish it. The following lines from 
“Julian and Maddalo” fully express this view: 

“ It is our will 

Which thus enchains us to permitted ill. 

We might be otherwise- we might be all 

We dream of; happy, high, majestical. 

Where is the love, beauty, and truth we seek 

But in our minds?’ And if we were net weak, 

Should we be less ip deeds than in desire ?”’ 
Inreality this is the same idea which vivifies 
Shelley’s fine saying “Rouse man to the con- 
sciousness of what he is, and he will soon become 
what. he ought.” 
We intend to offer no excuse for his treatise on 
Atheism, nor for many very objectionable senti- 
ments in Queen Mab. Those who have passed 
through similar seasons of doubt and idealisms 
can alone excuse them on the ground of their 
perfect sincerity. Still we can remember in ex- 
tenuation that Queen Mab was written when 
Shelley was a boy of eighteen, that he never au- 
thorized its publication, that he procured an in- 
junction to stop its sale, and that ashe grew older 
he regretted extremely its crude extravagance. 
It would be as unjust to judge Shelley by his 
Queen Mab as it would be to measure Shakes- 
peare’s genius by his Pericles, or Goethe by his 
Werter. 

The Alastor was written after his second mar- 
riage with the beautiful and accomplished Mary 
Wollstonecraft Godwin, It was composed in the 
country in absolute peace and retirement, and 
while in such frail health that Mrs. Shelley says: 
“The death which he had often contemplated 
during the last few months as certain, and near, 
be here represented in such colors as had in his 
lonely musings soothed his soul to peace.” It 
is a poem of exquisite beauty, whose peace- 
ful solemnity and dreamlike calm touches the 
finest springs of human emotion. To be thor- 
oughly enjoyed it should be read under green 
trees in the hot silence and wavering shadows of 
July woods. > 

The Revolt of Islam would require an essay to 
fully explain its plot and point out its beauties. 
It is an allegory describing the contending of 
the spirits of good and evil for the ascendency. 





they be lapses that proceed from infirmity, not 


Ares has typified the good by a serpent, the 
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evil by an eagle. The serpent as an emblem of 
good strikes us at first as strange; but in India, 
Egypt, and Greece, it was always a benevolent 
deity; and Bulwer, in Athens, vol. 1., chap. 1., 
says “ the early Christians often represented tho 
Messiah by the serpent, and the emblem of Satan 
became that of the Saviour.” Perhaps this may 
be explained by a reference to the words of Jesus, 
John iii. 14, In the preface to this poem, Shelley 
definitely says: “The erroneous and degrading 
idea which men have conceived of the Supreme 
Being are spoken against, but not the Supreme 
Being himself.” 

The Oenci, that most magnificent tragedy of 
modern times, is well known to every one pre- 
tending to any poetic taste. Many, indeed, ut- 
terly condemn it in spite of its splendid power 
and pathos. Such look at it only superficially. 
In Count Cenci we have a picture, terrible in its 
truth and vividness, of a man mad with the ex- 
ercise of unlimited will and boundless wealth; a 
man who has indulged his evil passions until he 
does the most cruel and wicked things, simply 
because he and others know them to be cruel and 
wicked. Nevertheless, unhappily, this is no un- 
natural picture, There are within every one’s 
knowledge small Cencis,—men whe are just such 
“household. fiends” as the poet represents; 
sullen, brutal tyrants, who find their own pleasure 
in the pain of those poor souls whom they render 
miserable. And who has not wept over that 
marvelous creation, Beatrice Cenci? Her sad 
eyes, from poem and picture, smite tears into our 
own. She is “steeped in pathos.” The lines put 
into her mouth at the opening of the third act are 
wonderful for their intense passion : 

* Reach me that handkerchief! My brain is hurt; 


My eyes are full of blood; just wipe them for me; 
I see but indistinctly.” 


And yet this falls far below the simple words she 
utters just before she is led to execution ; in which, 
under a veil of ease and calmness, she strives to 
hide her terror and her grief : 
“Here, mother, 

My girdle for me, and bind up this hair-tie 

In any simple knot: ay, that does well. 

And yours, I see,is coming down. How often 

Have we done this for one another ! now 

We shall not do itany more. My Lord, 

Weare quite ready.” 


The Cenci is certainly both the most powerful 
and the most perfect of Shelley’s works,—full of 
significant lessons and great truths, as all his © 
writings aré. Yet we regret, as all must do, that 
a less horrible tale was not chosen as their vehicle. 

Of the Prometheus and the smaller poems we 
have not space to speak. Many of the latter are 
exquisite beyond comparison, for no one since 
Spencer and Shakespeare has given us visions so 
tender and so enchanting. In The Sensitive Plant 
what delicacy and perception! im The Skylark 
what ecstaticrapture! The very words he uses to 
describe the lark’s song, only express his own : 

“All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass.” 

Weare not blind to the faults of Shelley; they 
lie on the surface, and are easily seen. His 
choice of subjects “at whose name the verse feels 
loath,” his redundancy of imagery which makes 
us in its cloying beauty to remember Elias’ “‘ pil- 
ing honey on sugar and sugar on honey in an in- 
terminable tedious sweetness.” We acknowledge, 
teo, that he often puts himself without the pale of 
Christian belief. Yet there is so mach lofty truth 
in his writings that we feel towards him pretty 
much as the early church did towards Origen,— 
puzzled to know whether he ought to be excom- 
municated as a heritic, or reverenced as a father. 
His greatest general fautt is the pervading tone of 
melancholy and despondency. To lay down Shel- 
ley and take up St. aul ; to leave Alastor floating 
in his boat down the silent, shaded river, and go 
with St. John to “ the land that is very far off, and 
see the king in his beauty” and the white robed 
multitude, is like coming out of a vault into the 
sunshine. Beautiful are the strains of Helicon and 
Parnassus, and their music as that of birdsamong 
flowers and trees, but it is to the songs of Zion 
our feet keep truest time as we march homeward ; 
they fill our lives with gladness and melody, and 
strengthen our hearts like new wine. 

To speak of the similarity of Byron and Shelley 
has become an accepted dictum in literature. 
No greater wrong could be done to Shelley. 
Both were noble, and handsome, and great: poets, 
both unfortunate in marriage, both accused of 
skepticism, both self-exiles, both vegetarians, and 
both died young. But with these outward facts 
all similarity ceases. Byron presents the pitiable 
object of prostituted intellect. The creed he pro- 
mulgated was Misanthrophy and Profligacy. He 
taught, as Macaulay ‘cleverly says, “two com- 
mandments,—to hate your neighbor, and leve 
your neighbor’s wife.” Shelley’s aspirations were 
pure and noble, and he translated them into his 
own life. Byron in his poems is always the Right 
Hon. Lord George Gordon Byron attitudinizing ; 
Shelley’s heroes are the ideals of great truths. 
Byron’s skepticism was the bitterest doubt. He 
believed in nothing but himself. Of Shelley's 
faith, and his devotion to it, we have already 
spoken. Shelley abstained from animal food and 
strong liquors, because he believed their use 
dulled the spiritual and intelleetual nature. By- 
ron’s abstinence, such as it waa, resulted from a 
fear of growing fat. The similarity becomes a 
caricature. 





The tragical death of Shelley is familiar to 
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every one. He was only twenty-nine years old 
when the waves of the Mediterranear washed out 
all the rich promise of coming excellence. What 
he was, was learnt too late ; what he would have 
become in the calm haven of the happy home he 
had found, and the love of the noble wife who 
sympathized so truly in all his dreams and hopes, 
we can only conjecture. 

“ Doubtless it is good for a man to have to do 
with Mr. Posterity, ’ says Dr. Arnold in his quaint, 
Luther-like phraseology, and it is well for Shel- 
ley. For that impartial and unprejudiced judge 
will certainly reckon his name 

“On Fame’s eternall ‘beadroll worthie to be fyled.” 


Public Opinion. 
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PASTORAL VISITING. 
{ From the Liberal Christian. 


E recollect once having fallen heir to the 
visiting-book of a devoted pastor. It was 
formal and business-like to the last degree. Every 
family in the parish had a leaf to itself; the names 
of the parents, the birthdays of the children, the 
inmates and even visitors of the house were enrolled. 
The date and length of each visit was carefully 
given; the meal enjoyed, if the pastor stayed to din- 
ner or tea; the subject of the last conversation 
hinted at; the absence: of any of the family ona 
. journey or any recent incident in their life was 
marked down. And yet, after all, the impression 
was that no great amount of heart or of service en- 
tered into this punctilious and methodical paro- 
chiallife. It was machine-like, periodical, and for- 
mal; and as we had other opportunities of knowing 
the minister, we judge that his general influence 
was not specially marked or decisive. He was just 
about as methodical in his pulpit work, and just 
about as moderately effective. We do not object to 
his method; it, perhaps, was just suited to him, and 
deserves, in some respects, consideration from 
ethers. But we are convinced that it is not going 
regularly to people’s houses, or even knowing all 
their private history, or being posted in their cut 
fingers and bruises, that aids substantially a pastor’s 
work. Itis what he carries about in his head and 
heart, the impression of high-toned character and 
Christian faith and essential spirituality and gene- 
rousand honest sympathy that he leaves with them 
that moves and wins and blesses his flock. Such a 
pastor may visit less frequently, may wait openings 
and occasions, may know little of domestic details; 
but if he carries light, love, faith in his personality, 
he will leave a blessed and luminous trail behind 
him that is never forgotten. 

In the country, we can conceive of 'no man more 
useful in a ministerial way than the familiar, fre- 
quent guest of all the homes in a moderate-sized 
parish; who ruas in and out, is on hand in every do- 
mestic emergency, watches each individual and 
makes a study of his character and perils, knows 
each child and is interested in his future. But even 
here it is necessary not to mistake popularity for 
usefulness. The minister must not be eontented 
with being an ordinary friend. He is a religious 
friend, and he must not let his office sink into that 
of a gossiping neighbor. Moreover, ministers who 
spend most of their time in running about the 
parish oftentimes sink into intellectual imbeciles. 
They love this easy work better than study, read- 
ing, the careful preparation of sermons, the conside- 
rate oversight of village interests and public im- 
provements. A pastor must be a student to keep a 
really useful hold on his people; he must read, 
know, think more than they can, and feekthem 
from an ever-growing mind and an ever-deepening 
piety. 

y SUNDAY-SCHOOL CHOIRS. 
{from the Christian Register.] 


HERE is an arrangement made in the English 
churches in this matter of singing which meets 
so many difficulties, especially in the smaller congre- 
gations, that we wonder it has been so seldom at- 
tempted in America. The Sunday-school, or its 
best-trained scholars, is made the choir of the 
church. It may be that all the singing is entrusted 
to this choir, or it may be that these trained children 
and their teachers lead the singing of the congrega- 
tion. In such an arrangement those of the children 
who are trained to singing together, sit together, 
perhaps in the very center of the church. We have 
heard the most elaborate music rendered by such a 
ehoir, ina chureh as old as the Conquest, Thead- 
vantage for our arrangement of such asystem is 
that, as a general rule, it is easier to get the chil- 
dren together for practice than an equal number of 
their seniors, and that we have in existence the 
whole machinery of the Sunday-school, embodying 
many of the most inteigent members of the congre- 
gation, and those most.eager to secure expressive 
and satisfactory methods of service. No person who 
has seen the interest—almost universal—taken in the 
very poorest Sunday-school concert, will question 
as tothe sympathy felt in a full congregation, when 
a body of children takes a recognized and essential 
partin worship. By an arrangement ot this kind 
the smallest congregation has it in its power to 
vary congregational service, often: called. monoto- 
nous, to an indefinite extent. All the varieties of 
what are called “ vesper service’ are quite within 
the power of such a congregation. 


A BUSINESS WOMAN. . 
{from the (English) Gentleman’s Magazine.) 


HE Nelsons of the “ Bull Inn,” Aldgate, were 
et among our leading coaching families of the 
good old timesof the road. . . . . The most en- 
terprising member of this family was the widow, 
Ann Nelson, the directress of a score of coaches, who 
not only kept her team of crack coachmen in good 
order, but her comfortable old inn likewise; and, 
at a very advanced period of life, personally super- 
jntended ‘all its details, No damp sheets at the 


“Bull” in her lifetime; no drunken brawlers. 
Nothing a minute over time or an inch out of place, 
I warrant you. Upto her seventieth year she was 
the last up at night, and all over the house to see 
that all was safe; the first up in the morning to see 
that all was in order. Inside and outside the house, 
and for fifty miles along the eastern roads, her influ- 
ence was despotic. Did the coachman of one of her 
crack coaches, or her still more famous ‘ Opposi- 
tions,” bring his team down her yard five minutes 
over time, he was reprimanded; ten minutes, and 
he was fined half-a-crown; a quarter of an hour, 
and he stood a good chance of being dismissed the 
service. The Southend “‘ Opposition” had bad roads 
to contend with, but powerful machines were pro- 
vided, and time must be kept. The mandate had 
gone forth—the /iat that no consideration on earth 
must set aside. One morning, the marshy roads of 
Dengie Hundred being more than usually heavy, 
the coach came into the yard half an hour after its 
appointed time of arrival. The coachman, as was 
the wont of four-horse drivers, on pulling up at the 


coffee-room door, threw his whip across the wheel- 


ers’ backs. Mrs. Nelson laconically took it up and 
hung it on one of the hooks, quietly remarking: 
“That whip is no longer yours, Philpot—haif an 
hour behind.” ‘But the roads are so bad, marm,”’ 
remonsrated poor Toby. ‘Road me no roads !’’ 
ejaculated the lady, waxing warm. “Pm sure, 
marm,” ruefully pleaded Toby, appealing to his 
passengers, “the gentlemen know I did my best, 
but I felt bound to spare the cattle.” ‘J find the 
cattle, and employ you to drive them,” responded 
the lady; ‘‘you have nothing to do but to keep 
time. Draw your wages and leave the yard.”’ Un- 
der this system it is not surprising that her coach- 
men were sometimes ‘ pulled up” for driving too 
fast along the road. On one of these occasions she 
appeared in court in defense of herman, “ I under- 
stand, Mrs. Nelson,” blandly remarked the chair- 
man of the bench of magistrates, ‘that you give 
your coachmen instructions to race the rival coach,” 
““ Notexactly,” replied the proprietress ; ‘‘ my orders 
to them are simply that they are to get the road— 
und keep it.” The venerable old lady died some 
dozen years ago, active almost to the last, at the 
age of eighty-five; her son, John Nelson, who has 
identified himself with the business, although (in 
possession of an ample fortune) he resided at the 
West-End, died in June, 1868, at the age of seventy- 
four; and, a few months afterward, the celebrated 
old *‘ Bull Inn,”’ which had been in the family a hun- 
dred and fifty years, was dismantled and sold by 
auction piecemeal, with its rare old stock of wines 

and quaint, old-fashioned silver plate. 

USE OF THE ORGAN IN WORSHIP. 
{From a recent pamphlet by John Walker, Esq.) 

HE following are some of the reasons that 
may be urged against the use of the organ in 
divine worship. 1. It is returning to Judaism. 
2. It is not worshiping with spirit and understand- 
ing, as God commands, seeing there 1s neither spirit 
nor understanding # a lifeless machine. 8%. It is 
worshiping God by proxy, which proxy may 
be aninfidelorsuch. 4. It is will-wor§hip—that is, 
an expedient for pleasing God, which the Bible 
does not authorize. 5. Itis worshiping God with 
hands, which is strictly forbidden by God; Acts, 
xvii. 25. 6. It is a violation of the spirit of the 
second commandment; see Larger Cat., Quests. 
108-109. 7. Itis idolatry, seeing itis not authorized 
in the New Testament, for there is not a single text 
in the New Testament that requires, authorizes, or 
permits its use in divine worship, by precept, ex- 
ample, express words, or fair inference. 8. The 
apostle speaks of it with contempt; Ist Cor., xiii. 
If a person without charity may be compared 
with a sounding brass, or tinkling cymbal—that is, 
musical instruments—in the worship of God, in- 
strumental music may be compared toa person 
without charity; hence repulsive toGod. 9. It is 
one of the characteristics of the mother of harlots; 
Rev. xviii., 22. 10. The prophet Amos speaks with 
disapprobation of the instruments of David, 
and as their use was scriptural in the Jewish church, 
he must refer in prophetic vision to this innovation 
in the Christian church. Of this text Dr. A. Clark 
says that instrumental music in the house of God is 
repugnant to the spirit of Christianity, and tends 
not a little to corrupt the worship of God; Amos, 
vi,5. 11. Neither Christ nor his apostles, nor the 
primitive Christians used it in divine worship, nor 
yet taught the church to use it, whose example we 
should follow in our mode of worship; indeed all 
Christians are under solemn obligation to foligw 
the ascertained universal practice of the primitive 
church, founded and regulated by Christ’s commis- 
Psioned servants and apostles. 12. It tends to des- 
troy congregational singing. 13. It diverts the 
mind and attention of the audience from the proper 
ebject of worship. 14. There is no provision in the 
Bible for the expense of it; had it been of God’s 
appointment He would have made some provision 
for the expense of it. 15. No benefit can arise from 
the use of it in divine worship, since the chief de- 
sign of sacred music in divine worship is not to 
please the worshipers or audience, but to impress 
it with greater solemnity oa the hearts, and more 
especially to please and praise God Himself, who is 
to be praised with the spirit and understanding. 
16. It is tampering with the conscience of the weak, 
therefore sin against Christ. 17. Itsuse implies a 
deficiency inthe New Testament as a rule of wor- 
ship; impeaches the wisdom of Christ, and usurps 
His royal prerogative as king and law-giver of His 
church. 18. It involves the principle that the 
church has power to institute as to manner and 
matter jof worship, which principle lies at the 
foundation of all the superstitions, confusiens and 
persecutions thatever spread over the Christian 
world. 19. It-is borrowing from Popery, seeing it 
was first introduced unto the Christian Church by 
Pope Vitalian I., who also introduced Latin 
into the ritual. 20. It is worshiping God with 
machimery; to worship God by machinery, imply- 
ing that God will accept the sound of brass for the 








emanations of a contrite heart, is one of the ee 


masterly assaulis and profoundest wiles that ever 
Satan, in the garb of light, attempted on the church 
of Christ, since the expulsion of our first parents 
from Paradise. 21. [ts introduction is a slur on the 
intellect of the primitive Christians, martyrs, re- 
formers and fathers, who merit the highest res- 
pect and reverence of posterity ; men of holy spirit 
and deadness to the world: who preached faith- 
fully aud fearlessly-the truth as it is in Jesus; who 
liyed with God and for God, and for the good of 
souls ; who opposed error and innovation in every 
form, and whose acts are referred to as our guides 
in difficulties and danger till the present time; 
who struggled, fought, and died for the privileges 
that we now enjoy, bedewing them with their 
tears, and sealing them with their blood; fathers 
whosefeligious and self-sacrificing achievements 
shed the highest honor on our nature, made us the 
envy of surrounding nations, and raised us to a 
pinnacle of greatness from which nothing but in- 
testine foes can ever thrust usdown. And shall 
we, their descendants, tamely foster this bastard of 
an Italian impostor, brought unto the church, 
through the elastic valves of expediency, when 
Christianity and Paganism were struggling for as- 
cendency as the religion of the state, and termi- 
nated in a virtual compromise, whereby the ritual 
of the latter was applied to illustrate the creed of 
the former. If this initiatory innovation is grant- 
ed, when and where wiH innovations cease ? 


DESTRUCTION OF WARWICK CASTLE. 


(From the N. Y. Times.] 


HEN the Prussian shells were falling in 

close proximity to the Louvre, a thrill of 
anxiety passed over the civilized world, lest a siege 
mortar should destroy in an hour some of the men- 
uments which were the result of centuries of cul- 
ture, and which, in all time coming, could never be 
replaced, A similar feeling, without any qualifying 
uncertainty, will be excited by the newsof the burn- 
ing of Warwick Castle. This magnificent feudal 
strong-hold is owned by the Earl of Warwick, but is 
really the property of the world. As such, its loss 
will be regretted wherever art has any empire over 
the minds of men, or historic associations excite 
either emotion or interest. The place was ten centu- 
ries old, and was a storyin stone and lime of the 
changes of a thousand years. It wasa link eonnggting 
the epoch of Saxon Alfred with the times in which 
welive, and the historical student could find among 
its courts and towers traces of the strife of Norman 
Barons, and of the republican struggle which ante- 
dated our liberties and our institutions. The solid 
strength of feudal and Elizabethan masonry can 
hardly have yielded tothe power of fire. But the 
glories of its interior are gone forever, and the rare 
treasures of art which it contained are certainly de- 
stroyed. The fame of the Warwick vase—the mas- 
sive marble ornament which once graced the villa 
ef Adrian—is world-wide,and‘it seems probable that 
the vase lies shivered beyond hope of restoration. 
Some of Vandyke's finest portraits, and originals by 
Rembrandt of almost priceless worth, have perished. 
Armor and suits of mail that helped the tra- 
veler realize the life and reality of a dead past are 
destroyed, and the world is‘so much the poorer in 
monuments whose loss is a final one. The destruc- 
tion of Warwick Castle helps to remind us that 
there are things which the present generatioa, with 
all its triumphs over matter, cannot achieve. A 
perfect specimen of baronial architecture, like a 
perfect specimen of medieval cathedral building, 
may be copied—it cannot be created. There were 
Homers in the building art, as well asin the art of 
poetry, whom no successor can approach, and who 
left‘ artistic models for all time. Mr. Ruskin’s objec- 
tion to living in a country where there were no 
eastles is one ia which very few people participate. 
We are not so completely absorbed, however, in the 
practical and dry details of modern existence, that 
we cannot yield homage to the genius which created 
an »ble pile like Warwick, or refrain from a feeling 
of regret at its unfortunate fate. 


A WORD FOR JENKINS. 


{From the Evening Post.) 


N the old chivalric chronicles all the knights 

are brave and gentle, all the ladies virtuous and 
fair. Into some such enehanted realm—a modern 
garden of Armida—Jenkins leads us after each great 
secial festival. Whata wonderful world it is that he 
then lights up with his iridescent language for our 
admiration! What a magnificent world ef brocade 
and lace and perfume and music, where the least 
word is an epigram, and every incident a revela- 
tion—where all the men are heroes and all the wo- 
men belles. 

We have seen these people before, and we have 
found many of them to be common-place, and most 
of them no better than ourselves. Mrs. Smith we 
know to bea woman of mere ordinary taste, and 
Jones, though one of the best-natured, is also the 
homeliest of men; whileas for “‘ that awkward Rob- 
inson girl,” etc. But when we regard these common 
folks through Jenkins’ prismatic spectacles; when 
we see their loveliness, their wit, their raiment 
transfigured in his wonderful illumination, we are 
tempted to fall down with himand adore. Can that 
elegant creature be Mrs. Smith? Is it possible that 
Jones is the handsome and distingué cavalier danc- 
ing vis-a-vis to the Prince? That sylph-like waltzer 
Miss Robinsen? It is the fashion to find fault with 
Jenkins and to deride him. Doubtless he is at 
times a trifle obtrusive in his good offices. There 
are fastidious people, who do not care to have their 
features and their garments labeled and described 
like goods at an auction. But there are others who 
do enjoy the fashionable apotheosis which Jenkins’ 
sparkling pen confers, For the sake of these let 
him have our toleration, if not our good will. And 
when we are tired of seeing him fling his shining ad- 
jectives in the air, like the merry sylph he is, let us 
pot grudge him his beer and cheese in the pantry, 
ever though we do tell the butler to keep an eye on 
the spoons, 





THE RADICAL. 
{From the Texas State Journal.) 

HE origin of most words, as well as most 
things, is obscure. A new phrase enters our 
vernacular, noone knows how, or who said it first. 
It is air-born, cloud-born, this new meteor. As the 
tortoise shell is polished by handling, so condemned 
names lose their odium by long use. History has al- 
ready long vindicated the ‘respectability of Christ- 
ian, Methodist, Puritan, names once given in deri- 
sion, and the great civil war of America has thickly 
gilded with respect the word Radical. Radicalism 
negatives but to clear the way to affirm; vetoes 
less than it signs. It is an architect, tearing down 
only te build new and better. It slew slavery that 
liberty might live, and brought freedom and larger 
life to its most bitter enemies. The Radical in poli- 
tics puts the Declaration of American Independence 
into practice as his secular testament. In science he 
remembers that Galileo was the only man to say the 
earth moved round the sun. Now Galileo has a 
unanimous vote, and it occurs to him that Lyelland 
Darwin may get such a verdict some day, In reli- 
gion, he protests against individual or church au- 
thority, for truth is its own authority, and God’s 
note is good without any indorser. Spiritual com- 
prehension is the first article in his creed. The sec- 
ond is the forward march of character. He looks 
in time to come for a church to be composed less of 
ritual and more of life, standing as the world’s ben- 
factor, parent of future improvement as of the past. 


Literature and Art, 


BOOKS. 


Commentary on the New Testament. Intended 
for popular use. By D.D. Whedon, LL.D. Vel. LILI. 
Sete $96 Hemacs. New York: Carleton & na- 

an, ‘ 


We shake hands with Dr. Whedon, and ven- 
gratulate him on his success in his admirable 
work, and thank him very heartily for what he has 
thus far given us. ‘the D. D. might be marched 
round to the other end of his name, and be fixed 
there, worthily. This Commentary is just what a 
clear-minded, well-balanced, not quite unsectarian, 
but truly Christian lawyer, attached to the Metho- 
dist Church, is fitted, above all other men, to write. 
Itis full of information, of lucid statement and 
analysis, of condensed, strong argument; and very 
free from preaching and exhortation, and repeti- 
tions common-place. The author’s mind has worked 
freefy, and for the most part, out of the ruts of 
theological traditions, taking the guidance of the 
text and of authentic history—the Biblical of course 
included—and forming often very independent 
judgments. , The book is refreshingly solid and sat- 
isfying, and delightfully unimpeded by “* unction.” 
We do not agree with the author in all his conclu- 
sions, but we do not find much to seriously condemn, 
and on many difficult questions which have been 
endlessly discussed, he throws alittle light. Inci- 
dentally, it appears that he has carefully read what 
has been written by other commentators, and has 
weighed their opinions while making up bis own. 
He is openly a very earnest Arminian however, in 
his theology, and here, and in some of his views of 
infant baptism, he will probably find the most de- 
cided exceptions taken to his conclusions. The En- 
gravings which illustrate the book, though not 
claiming much praise as specimens of art, are new, 
and convey at a glance desirable information. The 
book has the general arrangement made familiar to 
the public by Barnes’ Notes, but it is printed in 
larger type, and*on a somewhat broader page. It 
will be’ peculiarly acceptable to that great division 
of the Christian church in defense of whose doc- 
trines and methods it has been especially prepared, 
while it will be most cordially welcomed by all 
who like to look at the truth from every side. 

Art in Greece. By H. Taine. New York: Holt 

& Williams. 1871, 

There is a peculiar fascination in the study 
of Greek society as it existed prior to the time 
of Socrates. In many ‘respects it was the most 
perfectly organized cotnmunity, speaking in a 
strictly human sense, which the world has ever 
seen. If it excites our admiration wiren its faults 
as well as its perfections are shown by a conscien- 
tious historian, how much more are we fascinated 
when an esthetic philosopher like Mr. Taine hides 
from us all that is ugly, and sets that which is beau- 
tiful in the brightest light? It seems tous that the 
author’s heart goes out more enthusiastically to- 
ward Greece than toward any of the other countries 
whose art-history he has so carefully studied. e 
finds there all the conditions which appeal to his 
perceptions of material beauty: A mountainous 
and picturesque country, whose shores are washed 
by the blue waves of a tideless sea; a climate so 
wondrously genial that the earth produces food, 
scant indeed, but sufficient tor its inhabitants, al- 
most witbout cultivation, and a race of mea whom 
these kindly surroundings have made ke ea of intel- 
ligence, athletic, brave. It is no wonder, then, that 
in his appreciative analysis of Greek Art, that is to 
say, of Greek History in its most attractive light, 
he has described an Arcadia which tempts us to for- 
get that human passions and jeslousies and crimes 
were common enough among the “ godlike Athe- 
nians” to make society in the end fall to pieces of 
its own weight. We do not mean to imply that Mr. 
Taine wholly ignores the fact that Greek civiliza- 
tion worked its own ruin, but after reading his 
pages one’s mind is perforce full of what might 
have been, rather thanof what was, before generals 
and statesmen settled their quarrels by separating 
States, and before philosophers proved in practice 
as well as in theory that no proposition is truer than 
its converse. It is, inshort, a most charming book, 
and!perhaps affords more real pleasure in the reading 
than “Italy” or the “Netherlands,” simply because it 
sets humanity so high, ‘Whether it iswell for modern 
depraved Anglo-Saxons to study such bygone per- 
fections as, according to Mr. Taine, once existed in 
the Pelopomnesus, is perhaps questionable, but then 
we have the New Testament and Mr, Grote’s His- 
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tory as antidotes, and they aré, we think, amply 
sufficient. 
BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Union Prayer-Book : A Manual of Public 
Worship. Also, A Service for Sunday-Schools aad 
Forms for Family Devotion. (New York: A. 8. 
Barnes & Co.) This isa praiseworthy endeavor to 
meet the desire for practical unity in those Cbris- 
tians who think they can worship with all that be- 
lieve in the essential doctrines and facts of the Gos- 
pel, and are willing to grant “liberty in non-essen- 
tials,’ and to exercise charity in all. In the main, 
it follows the form of worship adopted in the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. Thirty-one * Articles of 
Religion” are prefixed to the volume, which articles 
descend, we fear, altogether too much into particu- 
lars to subserve the object which the volume is com- 
piled to promote. In the Article on Baptism, for 
example, only adults are recognized as subjects of 
the rite, and the sacrament is declared to be “asign 
of regeneration, or new birth.” But an “ Order for 
the Christening of Infants’ is included in the vol- 
ume, and the christening may be effected either 
with or without water! There are many things 
which are excellentin the book, and many that are 
suggestive of stil] better things. We rejoice in the 
aspiration which has givenit birvuh. It is admirably 
gotten up by the publishers, and we hope it will not 
be love’s labor lost. 


A Harmony of the Four Gospels in English, 
Corrected by the Best Critical Editions of the Origi- 
nal. By#rederic Gardiner, D. b., Prof. of the Berk- 
eley Divinity School and Author of A Harmony of 
the Gospels in Greek. (Andover: W. F. Draper 
Edinburgh: T.& T. Clark.) This is a reproduetion of 
the author’s Greek Harmony, adapted to intelligent 
English readers who are not classical scholars. Only 
English is used, in notes, introduction, and all. 
Where critical labors have established a change in 
the Greek, or where the translation admits of cor- 
rection “* by commen consent,” the information is 
plainly stated in the foot-notes. These are few, and 
very compact. Some important pages precede the 
Harmony, containing, first, A Synopsis of the Har- 
mony: then A Table for finding any passage, giv- 
ing chapter, verse, section, and page: and then a 
valuable Tabular View of the Arrangefhents adopted 
by Greswell, Stroud, Robinson, Thomson, Tischen- 
dorf, and the author. No student of the Gospels 
should be without a Harmony, and we know of 
none so complete and satisfactory as this. 


At Jesus’ Feet. “ Ask andit shall be given you.” 
(New York: Prot. Episcopal Society, etc., etc.) On 
each page, one day of the year is provided with, first, 
an ejaculatory prayer, and then a promise—both in 
the language of the Scripture ; these are followed by 
emotional, smoothly-flowing verses, the rhythm va- 
ried with the theme, which is in agr eement with the 
prayer and promise. The aim of the author bas ev- 
idently been to gather the embodiments of familiar 
thoughts in pleasing language, without seeking for 
originality or brilliancy. It is a comforting, sus- 
taming, quieting book—like the hand of some sweet- 
voiced, gentle woman, whose thoughts are rather 
soothing than inspiring, but whose presence and 
service bring the invalid rest, and a refreshing that 
comes like the dew. The compilation has been 
made by ore, we are told, *‘ who beguiled in this 
way many a weary hour of sickuess,”’ and she has 
naturally chosen that which is unexciting and sim- 
ple. It is introduced and commended to the public 
in some well-chosen words, by the Rev. Theodore 
Irving, of West Brighton, Staten Island. It isan 
excellent book for “‘ the closet,’ or the sick cham- 
ber; and traces a channel for the thoughts and 
feelings of one who is docile, which will help them 
flow toward God and his Christ. 


A Key to the Pentateuch, Explanatory of the Text 
and of the Grummatical Forms. By Solomon 
Deutsch, A. M., Ph. D. Part I. Genesis. (New 

»vork: Holt & Williams.) This thin, clearly-printed 
book will greatly comfort those who are beginning 
to learn the Hebrew language. The chapters of 
Genesis are taken up seriatim, and every important 
word of each verse translated, and its grammatical 
position assigned to it, leading thus, not only to an 
easier but to a more thorough understanding of the 
Hebrew text. After a little knowledge of the Para- 
digms—which are appended to the volume—it makes 
Genesis “easy reading for beginners,” answering 
the purposes of Lexicon, Grammar, and partial 
Commentary. The many distinguished scholars who 
commended the Hebrew Grammar of Dr. Deutsch 
will give confidence to all who are interested in the 
accuracy and thoroughness of the present work. 


Diatessaron. The Life of Our Lord in the Words 
of the Gospel. By Frederic Gardiner, D.D. (An- 
dover: W. F. Draper.) Dr. Gardiner here puts his 
Harmony of the Gospels into the form of a continu- 
ous narrative—a very good test of the success of his 
labors. Slight changes infrequently made in the 
language of the received text have enabled him to 
weave into continuous and connected sentences all 
the various clauses used by the different Evangelists. 
The punctuation and paragraphs of Dr. Coit’s 
“ Paragraph Bible” are adopted, wnd the portions 
of the several Gospels, as they are interwoven, are 
indicated in the margin. This little volume will 
not only answer as a harmony of the Gospels for the 
use of those who only care to have results, but it 
will bean excellent book toread at family pray- 
ers, or to study with a Bible class. 


The Wanderer. By William Ellery Channing. 
(Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.) This poem is the 
production of a mind of unquestioned ability and 
sedulous cultivation. Nevertheless it will not meet 
with extensive appreciation ; for it is a poet speak- 
ing to poets, chiefly in aseries of sketches of natural 
objects, such as abound in New England. There is 
in his utterance a certain want of warmth and 
color, at least to the general apprehension. But 
the scholar and lover of nature will readily forgive 
this fer the vigorous thoughts, the delicate and 
noble sentiment, and the exquisite pictures of 
almost pre-Raphaelistic fidelity. In the first part, 





“The Wood,” there are snatches of poetry whose 
sweet melancholy and lofty, solemn tenderness in- 
voluntarily recall Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Excursion.” 
That Mr. Channing. is often vague and difficult of 
comprehension to the superficial reader, we admit ; 
but it must be remembered that the very feelings 
and emotions whieh he is endeavoring to present are 
themselves vague and indistinct—and an indistinct 
idea is necessarily difficult to represent in distinct 
words. Tous the book brings peculiar enjoyment 
in the strong contrast it offers to the mere sensuous- 
ness which characterizes most of the popular poetry 
of the day. 


Hallam’s Middle Ages. Student’s Series. Edited 
by William Smith, D.C.L., LL.D. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers.) Hallam’s great work on the 
Middle Ages still holds a most prominent place 
among historieal studies, and though here and 
there the same field has been crossed by other emi- 
nent authors, yet no one bas ventured to so far 
challenge certain criticism as to group together 
anew these scattered facts of mediwval history, 
which ‘Hallam has already so admirably cgllected 
and so ably generalized. The present edition is 
edited by Dr. Smith, with the consent of the au- 
thor’s representatives, and contains, besides valu- 
able historical documents, the results of Hallam’s 
very latest researches. Asa college or academical 
text book, this edition, therefore, necessarily takes 
precedence of all rivals. 


Joshua Marvel. By B.L. Farjeon. (Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co.) A large class of critics 
hereand in England have nominated Mr. Farjeon 
as the successor of Dickens, and point to Joshua 
Marvel in support of their candidate. Heretofore 
his literary fame has rested upon “Grif,” a novel 
which has had a successful run wherever English is 
spoken. As the author is comparatively unknown 
in his personality, we may say that he began his lite- 
rary career as editor of a paperin New Zealand. While 
in that colony he wrote “‘Grif,’”’ the success of which 
brought him we believe to England. He is certainly 
a n@elist of great power, and it is pleasant to add 
that he does' not exertit for evil. Joshua Marve! 
deserves the praise which it has received from al- 
most all quarters, and although we ave not quite so 
enthusiastic as are some of the critics, we can re- 
commend it to all who have time for reading fiction. 
While we do not consider Mr. Farjeon the successor 
of Dickens in the sense intended by his greatest 
admirers,-we admit that many passages remind us 
forcibly of thatauthor. He has not, however, as 
yet required the art of putting refined thoughts 
and expressions in the minds and upon the lips of 
his characters ‘in such a way that they seem appro- 
priaté. Good English among the denizens of Lon- 
don back streets is a phenomenon which, except 
under very peculiar circumstances, is inconceiv- 
able, but Mr. Farjeon constantly introduces it. Not- 
withstanding this, however, the story is admirable, 
and full of real life in infinitely varied aspects. 


The Right One. By Marie Sophie Schwartz. 
Translatea trom the Swedish. By Selma Borg and 
Marie A. Brown. (Boston: Lee & Shepard.) The 
Schwartz novels all have their morals, the present 
one having two—that ill-gotten wealth does not 
confer happiness, and thatitis bad to givea young 
lady a husband by testamentary’ bequest. Both of 
these instructive lessons are faithfully enforced by 
the turn of the plot, while the good are in the end 
all rewarded, and live happy ever after. Madame 
Schwartz has her own way of thwarting wicked- 
ness, the evil devices of the enemy being always 
planned in a loud voice, and heard at once by a 
heroic evesdropper who is invariably at hand on 
the proper moment. Apart from é¢his interesting 
eccentricity, and derpite the inclinagion of the 
author to play with the anxieties and perplexities 
of her favorites, much as a cat does with a mouse, 
the story runs smoothly and with rapidly augment- 
ing interest, so that readers will find it very hard to 
lay aside the book before they have come to the 
end. The Schwartz series has already, we believe, 
reached a‘fifth volume, a remarkable success for 
the translators. 


Aunt Jane’s Hero. By Mrs. E. Prentiss. (New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) 
novel, with a purpose—namely, to show that moral 
young men witb slender incomes can marry super- 
latively good young women without any incomes, 
both parties being rendered happier and better 
thereby. Mrs. Prentiss’ writings are all, so far as 
weare acquainted with them, worth reading. Her 
children’s books are so admirable that it is hard to 
say where better ones can be found, and of her 
work’ designed for grown-up folk, Stepping Heaven- 
ward will, we hope, never cease to bea favorite. It 
has helped many a weary woman to bear burdens 
which were almost too heavy for her. Aunt Jane’s 
Hero is not quite sosprightly as some of the author’s 
other tales, but its tone is excellent, and its whole 
influence is for good. It has faults, but we decline 
further to indicate what they are, lest perchance 
somebody who would otherwise have bought the 
book and read it may be dissuaded. We are quite 
aware that asa rule this treatment will be more ac- 
ceptable to the publisher than to the public,*but in 
this instance we are justified, for the more readers 
we can secure for Aunt Jane the better shall we have 
done our duty. It were well if the world’s people 
could look at iife oftener than they do, through the 
eyes of women whose thoughts and life are pureand 
beautiful like those of Aunt Jane and the country 
girl who m es her hero. 


The National Chorus Book: A Choice Collection 
of Oratorios and Opera Choruses, etc., for the Use 
of Musical Conventions and Singing Associations. 
Compiled by L.O. Emerson. (Boston: Oliver Ditson 
& Co. New York: C. H. Ditson & Co.) In this very 


convenient and well-constructed book of two hun- 


dred pages we find fifteen sacred choruses, includ- 
ing such magnificent compositions as Fized in His 
everlasting seat, Samson; He gave them haitstones, 
Israel in Egypt; He, watching over Israel, Elijah, 
Inflammatus, Stabat Mater; Thanks be te God, Eli- 
jah; The Heavens are telling, Creation, ete. “Good 


This is a religious f 


wine needs no bush,” and praise of such selections 
is superfluous. In the secular department there 
are twenty choruses and two quartets, from Men- 
delssohn, Schumatin, Kucken, Verdi, Rossini, and 
others of less note. The retention of the hackneyed 
Ever be happy, from the ** Enchantress,” and Hail, 
Smiling Morn! will recall the memories of many 
years ago, if they do not add materially to the value 
of the collection, whose exvellence, as a whole, shows 
nice discrimination and avery thorough apprecia- 
tion of the best class of vocal music. 


A Treatise on English Punctuation. By John 
Wilson. (New York: Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co.) 
The twentieth edition of this work, which wesuppose 
may be regarded as the standard of its class, finds 
the public perhaps more appreciative of its subject- 
matter than ever before. The first edition appeured 
in 1826, and its successors have shown a steady im- 
provement upon the original ; notes, appendixes, ex- 
amples and lists having been added as occasion 
seemed to require. The autnor died some three 
years ago, and the present edition is only an im- 
provement upon the last, in that some slight cor- 
rections have here and there been made both in 
typographical errors and in the general style of 
printing;and binding, While it is difficult, if not 
impossible to find two persons who will punctuate'a 
page of English in precisely thesame manner, it is 
by no means impossible that they may be made to 
agree, or that their differences may be reconciled by 
reference to a book like that before us, the proper 
use of which will depend altogether upon the indi- 
vidual student. At allevents, every printer, proof- 
reader and editor knows how many pitfalls do 
beset the unwary, and to them, as well as to the 
unwary ones themselves, we most heartily commend 
this book. 


First Help in Accidents and in Sickness. (Bos- 
ton: Alexander Moore.). This book, which claims 
to be “* published with the recommendation of the 
highest medical authority,” is certainly very com- 
plete in its suggestions, and its explanations havea 
clearness of statement which will make it an in- 
valuable guide, if only its position be sound. On 
this point, however, we have no _ professional 
knowledge, and can, therefore, only say that most 
of the recommendations have a strong flavor of 
common sense. Among the topics upon which ad- 
vice is given, are bruises, burns, scalds, bleedings, 
fractures, sprains, injuries to the eye and ear, frozen 
limbs, sun stroke, poisonings, etc. Copious hints 
are also offered for the sick room. 


A Russian Journey. By Edna Dean Proctor. 
(Boston : James R. Osgood & Co.) Readers in search 
of definite and available knowledge of Russia will 
find fhis little volume a serious disappointment. It 
hints instead of describing ;j it catches up only the 
poetic features of travel; it gives us a series of 
rapidly dissolving |views in which strange archi- 
tecture, picturesque manners and men, effects of 
mental light and shade confusedly intermingle. 
But though style and treatment are such as to make 
the book of little practical advantage, yet the 
verve and airy grace with which the author flashes 
outa brilliant series of pictures of travel cannot 
but charm any reader of poetic instincts. 


A Christmas Cake in Four Quarters. By Lady 
Barker. (London and New York: Macmillan & 
Co.) That is to shy, a Christmas cake in four quar- 
ters of the earth, namely: England, Jamaica, In- 
dia and New Zealand, and there it is, in gilt on the 
cover already quartered for consumption, and 
stamped with the bearings of all four countries. 
Lady Barker has an apparently inexhaustible fund 
of stories, and she tells them well. She always con- 
trives to introduce some thrilling episodes of garri- 
son or barrack life, and even in her account of 
Christmas in peaceful England, she tells a ghost 
story of a most amusing but by no means terrify- 
ing character. The book appears to be written ex- 
clusively for American children, otherwise our 
Yankee Christmas would have. been described. 
Lady Barker probably reflected that there was no 
use in telling us what weall know about, and so 
came no nearer to America than Jamaica. 


A Book of Golden Deeds of all Times and all 
Lands, gathered and narrated by the author of The 
Heir of Redclyffe. (London and New York: Mac~- 
millan & Co.) In thus collecting the many touch- 
ing stories of human devotion and sacrifice with 
which history is replete, Miss Yonge has done an 
important service for the young. Indeed the simple 
but earnest style of these memorabk tales so fitly 
accords with the subject, that the volume is likely 
to be a favorite with all readers. Miss Yonge has 
been wisely eclectic in her choice of themes. 
Alcestis and Antigone, Regulus, The Shepherd Girl 
of Nenterre, the pathetic fiction of The Keys of 
Calais, mingle with a host of more modern instances 
of human nobleness in this delightful and inspiring 
compend of worthy deeds. The influence of such 
a book is simply immeasurable. 


Little-Folk Songs. By Alexina B. White. (New 
York: Hurd & Houghton.) A friend who ought to 
know better than we do what is pleasing to children 
pronounces Little-Folk Songs a very charming book 
of its kind, but although we have honestly tried we 
cannot discover its superlative merits. One or two, 
perhaps it is more strictly accurate to say two or 
three, of the songs have a jingle such as we all re- 
member as a most fascinating feature in Mother 
Goose, but the greater number are entirely without 
this essential quality, and are not, moreover, non- 
sensical enough to make up for the absence of pleas- 
ing rhythm. 


Moonshine. By E. H. Knatchbull-Hugesson, 
M. P. (London and New York: Macmillan & Co.) 
The name of the author of this book is an achieve- 
ment in itself. and will win friends among the 
young folks by its outrageous |proporcions. The 
volume consists of a series of fairy tales that are 
very sensible, and apt in common sense, with just 
that dasis of the wonderful necessary to give inter- 





est and piquancy. 
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The Goblins who Stole a Sexton. By Charles 
Dickens. (New York: McLoughlin Bros.) Many a 
year will pass before Dickens’ matchless Christmas 
Stories cease to be published as the Holidays come 
round, and simply on their own merits they will 
long retain their freshness. They offer besides, 
however, a wide field for our artists, and Mr. Nast 
has drawn the designs for the little beok before us 
with his usual appreciation of all that is grotesque 
and comical. The goblins who steal the old sexton 
are as funny as the most precocious child can wish, 
and the sexton, in his various moods, is Gabriel 
Grub to the life. 


Jack Hazard and his Fortunes. By J.T. Trow- 
bridge. (Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.) Jack 
was a little ragamuffin of a driver on the Erie 
Canal. He was knocked overboard by an enraged * 
boat captain and decided to run away. How heand 
adog which followed him won their way to res- 
pectability and comfort is most happily told in the 
story. There are a great many very life-like scenes 
and incidents, and the story reads quite as well in 
book form as it did as a serial in Our Young 
Folks. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


JAMES R. UseGooD & Co., Boston.—Home Worship: for every day 
in the wear. By the Rev. JOSEPH P. THOMPSON. (Illustrated. 
Poems. By WILLIAM ALLEN BUTLER. Recollections of My 
Onildhood ; History of My Pets; Steries from Famous Ballads. 
By GRACE GREENWOOD. 3 Vois. Price $1 each. The Last 
Tournament. By ALFRED TENNYSON. Price $1.50. 

FRANCIS B. FeL_t & Co., New York.—The National Encyclopedia. 
No.L. Price 40 cts. 

LEE & SHEPARD, Boston.—Strange Discoveries Respecting the 
Aurora. By RICHARD A. PROCTOR. Price 2% cts. The Right 
One. By SOPHIE SCHWARTZ. Translated by SELMA BoRG 
and MARIE A. BReWN. Price $1.00. Little Pieces for Little 
Speakers (lilustrated). By Miss 8.M. PREFST. Model Sunday- 
School Speaker. By ANNA MONROE. The Young Dodge Club. 
By Prof, JAMES DE MILLB. Orwise of the Cosco. By the Rev 
ELIJAH KuLLOGG. The Turning Wheel. By PAUL COBDEN 
(The “ Beckoning Series.”) Ruby Duke. By Mrs. H. K. Pot- 
WIN. Aunt Madge’s Story. By SOPHIE MAY. (“ Little Prady’s 
Series.””) 

PORTER & COATES, Philadelphia.—Our English Bible and Its An- 
cestors. By TREADWELL WALDEN. 

ALFRED MARTIRBN, Philadelphia.—The Little Yellow Jacket Se- 
ries (5 vols.) By Mrs. B. B. Boyd. Price $3.75. A Rough Boy’s 
Story. By Mrs. MARGARET HosMER. Price $1. 

CHARLES SORIBNER & Co., New York.—A History of Philosophy. 
By Dr. UBERWEG. Translated by Prof. Gro. 8. MORRIS. 
With additions by NOAH PORTER, President of Yale College. 
Vol. L. Songs of the Heart. Selected. (lllustrated.) Price, 
cloth $5; morocco $9. Library of Travel, Exploration, and 
Adventure. Edited by BAYARD TAYLOR. Price $1.50. The 
History of Greece. By Prof. ERNST CURTINS. Vol. [I. 

J.8. Lockg & Co., Boston.—Light from the Star of Bethiehem. By 
Mrs. 8. EB. Dawes. Price $1.50. 

Wm. WHITE & CO., Boston.—Vital Magnetic Oure. 
netic Physician. 

T. B. PETERSON & Co., Philadelphia.—A Noble Woman. By Mrs. 
A. 8. STEPHENS. Price $1.50. 

ALEXANDER MOORE, Boston.—First Helps in Accidents and Sick- 
ness. 

HK. STEIGER, New York.—Catalogues of Theo ogical, Philosoph- 
ical, and Miscellaneous German books. 

CARLETON & LANAHAN, New York,—Jesus Ohrist : His Bife and 
Work. By E. Dx PRESSENSS, D.D. Translated by ANNIE 
HARWOOD. Price $1.50. Personal Reminiscences of India. By 
the Rey. WR, BUTLER, D.D. Price $4. 

MACMILLAN & Go., London and New York.—Golden Deeiis. By 
the author of the “Heir of Redcliffe.” (Llimstrated by FRU- 
LIcn.) Price $2.50. Nine Years Old. By the author of * St. 
Olaves.” (illustrated by FROULICH.) Price $1.50. A Christ- 
mas Cake in Four Quarters. By LADY BARKER. (lllustrated.) 
Price $1.50. 

Harper & BROTHERS, New York.—Hallam’s Middle Ages. Edited 
by Dr. WILLIAM SMITH. (Student’s edition.) Price $2. Dogs 
and Their Deings. By the Rev. F.O.MOoORRiS. Price $1.75. 
Durnton Abbey. By T.A.TROLLOPE. Price cts. Hannah. 
By the author of “ John Halifax.” Price $1.50. The Country 
oy the Dwarfs. By PAUL Du CHAIELLU. Price $1.75. 

Dopp & MEAD, New York.—The Old Back Room. By JENNTE 
HARRISON. Price $1.50. The August Stories. By JACOB 
ABBOTT. Price $1.50. ‘a 

D. APPLETON & CO., New York —The Household Book of Songs 
jor Four Voices. By F. C. BOWMAN and CHAS. A. DANA. 
Nicholas Nickleby. By CHAS. DICKENS. Price 75 cts. The 
Story of the Fountain. By WM. @CULLEN BRYANT. (Illus- 
trated.) Price, cloth $5; morocco $9. Teat Book af Zoology. 
By Prof. H. A. NICOLSON. Text Book Of Geology. By Prof. 
H. A. NICOLSON. Philosophy of Style. By HERBERT SPENCER. 

AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, New York.—Sacred Geography and 
Antiquities. By the Rev. E. P. BARROWS, D.D. Price $2. 
Among the Alps. Lady Linnet. Facts in Aid of Faith. Sketches 
from Life; or, Mlustrations of the Infiience of Christianity. 
The Seal of Heaven. By J. B. JETTER. 

WOOLWORTH, AINSWORTH & CoO., New York.—A Compendious 
Greek Grammar. By Prot. ALPHEUS OrRosBY. Price $1.50. 
The Science of Beauty. By Prof.Jouw Bascom. Treatise on 
Punctuation. By JOHN WiLSON. Bartholomew's New Series 
Drawing Book, with Teacher’s Guide. 

De Wirt C. Lent & Co., New York.—The Presbyterian Memorial 
Offering. Salad for the Solitary and the Social. By an Epicure. 
Two Legends of the Ohrist-Child, for Ohristmas-Tide. Oaknurst 
Library: Fables for Little Folks. By LEAL. Lawrence Liston, 
Jr. By M.L.R.8. Qakhurst. By M.L.R.8. (8 vols.) Price 
$2.50. . 

MCLOUGHLIN BROS., New York.—Dickens’ Ohristmas Story of 
Goblins who Stole a Sexton, (lilustrated by Nast.) Rip Van 
Winkle. (Colored illustrations.) Price 25 ets. Hey Diddle 
Diddle. (Colored illustrations.) Price 25 cts. Yankee Doodle. 
(Colored illustrations.) Price 25 cts. The Visit of St. Nicholas. 
(Colored illustrations.) Price 25 cts. 

THOMPSON. BIGELOW & BROWN, Boston.—The Young House- 
keeper’s Friend. By Mrs. CORNELIUS. Price $1.50. 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston.—Arabesques: Monaré, Cysoclyona, 
Domitia, Ombra. By Mrs. RICHARD 8.GREENOUGH. Falstaff 
and his Companions. Illustrated by PAUL KONEWKA4. Aunt 
Jo’s Scrap Bag. By LOUISA M. ALCOTT. Price $1. Sing Song. 
By CHRISTINA ROSETTE. (Lllustrated.) Price $2. 

Hout & WILLIAMS, New York'—History of Dnglish Literature. 
By H. A. TAINE. Vol. 1]. Price $5. 

T. WHITTAKER & CO., New York.—Emanuel, and Other Stories, 
By ELLEN E. DICKENSON. 

A. D. F. RANDOLPH, & Co., New York.—Miss Roberts’ Fortwne. 
Ry SopHy WINTHROP. Price $1.50. Fabrics; a Story of To- 
day. Price $1.50. The Baby’s Things; a Story in Verse for 
Christmas Eve. Price T5 cts. Songs of the Spirit. Edited by 
the Kt. Rev. W. H. ODENHEIMER and F. M. Birp. Price $6. 

J. A. BLAKE, Denver.—Handboo®eg Colorado. Price 30 ets. 

R. W. CARROLL, Cincinnati,—The Pioneer’s Chimney. By JOHN 

_ JAMES PIATT. 

RIVERSIDE PRESS, Boston.—Sixty*first Annual Report A. B.C. 
F.M. 

Hourp & HouGutTon.—Maccaroni Poetry. Collected, with an In- 
troduction, by JAMES APPLETON MORGAN. Price $2.75. 

B. B. RUSSELL, Boston.—Imogen and Other Poems. 

IvVIsON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO.—Arithmetical Examples. By 
D. W. FisH. Cathcart’s Youths’ a 

J. B. Lrpprncott & Co., Philadelphie.—John Thompson, Block- 
head, By LOUISA PARR. 


We have also received current numbers of the foilowing pub- 
lications : 


By a Mag- 


Blackwogd’s M Van Nostrand’s Eclectic Engineering— 
Howe’s Musical Mont Qua: Nevieren The Gal- 
axy—New York. The 

Good Health—B 


of Yai Am. Journal 


nm 
5 of 
Haven. The People’s Magazine—London. The Overland Mont 
f —San Francisco. Congreedtional Review—Chicago. My 
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& copy; eight copies, $20. The party who sends us $20 for a club 
of eight copies (all sent at one ‘time) will be entitled to a copy 
free. Postmasters and others who get up clubs, in their re- 
spective towns, can afterwards add single copies at $2.50. Canada 
subscribers must send twenty cents in addition, to pay the 
American postag Remitt should always be made in 
draft, money-order, or registered letter, as it will prevent the 
possibility of the loss of money by mail. The postage on the 
CHRISTIAN UNION to al) parts of the country is only twenty 
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willing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the publishers for 
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Tae FourtH Vo.umE of the Christian Union 
terminates with this number. An index to the 
volume will be sent to any one who asks for it 
and accompanies the request with a two-cent 
stamp for postage. 

With the next number the paper will appear in 
the new form described in our columns last week ; 
and that number, being designed especially for 
Christmas, will be issued several d «ys in advance, 
so as to reach our subscribers on or before Christ- 
mas Day. 





WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE. 


T would seem that the papers, our own among 
others, have been too fast in pronouncing 
Judge Cartter’s decision, on the matterof Woman’s 
Suffrage, an adverse one. He does not in terms 





say that the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend-' 


ments give to women the right to vote, without 
further delay, but he does declare, speaking of 
the Fourteenth Amendment, that it has advanced 
woman to a new position, namely: full citizen- 
ship, that it establishes an “inchoate right,” and 
that now, nothing is needed but some legislative 
action to set that right agoing. This is Judge 
Cartter’s language : 


“In giving expression tomy own judgment, this clause 
does advance them to full citizenship, and clothes them with the 
capacity to become voters The provision ends with the dec- 
laration of their citizenship. Itis a constitutional provision 
that does not execute itself. It is a creation of a constitu- 
tional condition that requires the supervention of legislative 
power in the exercise of legislative discretion to give it ef- 
fect. The constitutional capability of becoming a voter 
created by this Amendment lies dorfhant, as in the case of 
an infant, until made effective by legislative action. Congress 
the legislative power of this jurisdiction, as yet, has not seen 
fit to carry the inchoate right into effect, as is apparent in 
the law regulating the franchise of this District. When that 
shall have been done, it will be the pleasure of this court to 
administer the law as they find it. Until this shall be done, 
the consideration of fitness and unfitness, merit and demerit, 
are considerations for the law-making power.” 


The Golden Age commenting upon this says : 


“ True, J udge Cartter is opposed touniversal suffrage, but 
there is no reason to believe, from his decision, that he 
would not extend suffrage on equal terms to men and wo- 
men. He holds that suffrage is not a natural but only a po- 
litical right. But in giving a judgment to this effect, he 
simply decided.a point which was not necessary at all to the 
prosperity of woman’s enfranchisement. In order to secure 
suftrage to negroes, we did not need to answer the question 
whether or not suffrage was a natural right. All we ever 
askel in behalf of the negro was that he should have his 
franchise an the same terms with white men; and all we ask 
in behalf of woman is that she shall have hers on the same 
terms as white men and negroes. Whether this tenure be a 
natural or simply a political right we do not care to dispute. 
The chief point is that all citizens, whether white men, ne- 
groes or women, should stand on a common level of equal 
constitutional rights. 

“ And this point Judge Carttter (if we do not misread his de- 
cision) has decided in our favor. According to his decision 
the Constitution puts white men, negroes, and women—in 
other words all citizens—on the same plane with regard to 
the right of suffrage. That is, the Constitution endows all 
citizens equally with the capacity to become voters. No 
class of citizens—not even white men—can vote until proper 
legislation shall give practical effect to their constitutional 
right of suffrage. The Judge’s decision thus appears to af- 
fect all citizens alike. We cannot see that he discriminates 
against women.” 

Judge Cartier holds that suffrage is not based 
upon a natural right ; that it is an artificial right, 
created by society, and conferred upon those 
whom it esteems ‘worthy. 

It seems to us that this is the vety skeleton of 
the most antiquated notions. All rights are 
natyral which are necessary to the freedom, de- 
yelopa;ent, and proper activity of men. Is that 

oaxly natare which contains the widest germs of 
| human life? oes not nature include growths as 
wellas beginnings’ Are we to go back to find 


_ men’s nature, or forward 


~ 


Nature is supposed te shove man into lite with 
a few physical rights,—the right of life, the right 
of participation in means of livelihood, the right 
of liberty. But all rights after these few primary 
and parsimonious gifts to the body of man, are 
called artificial, and are supposed to inhere in 
upon indi- 


society at large, and to be conferred 
viduals by special grace. 

But a man’s nature is not that from which he 
started, but that to which he comes by normal 
development. If nature gives rights to his seed- 
form, how much more to his full grown fruit- 
form. The right to liberty comprehends a right 
to the fullest activity of the whole man in that 
liberty. Each special right as man develops is 
part of the orizinal natural right. Even artificial 
rights derive their virtue from some latent con- 
nection with natural rights. To prevent a conflict 
between the strong and the weak in the exercise 
of rights, society may mediate and regulate, but 
never, except for crime, suppress the exereise of 
rights. 4 

To determine whether suffrage is a natural 
right, it is necessary to ask whether a participa- 
tion in the construction and management of so- 
ciety is really advantageous to the welfare of the 
citizen? If it is, then the vote is his by right. 
Whatever is needed to the best development, and 
to the fullest activity and happiness of manhood, 
belongs to men on the ground of natural rights. 
There are more natural rights in what are called 
artificia) conditions than in simple and primary 
ones. The right of suffrage is the right to make 
the laws on which our happiness depends, to de- 
termine what shall become of our property, to 
provide education and opportunity for our chil- 
dren, to guard our families from violence or vice; 
in short, to secure happiness for ourselves and 
our children. Suffrage in America includes in it 
every naturalright of man. It is a method of the 
‘exercise of the most sacred rights of human be- 
ings. While, then, society may regulate the mere 
incidents of this grand and central natural right, 
as to times, places, and manner, yet society did 
not confer it, and has no right to suppress it. 

On this broad ground we are willing to fight the 
battle of Woman’s Suffrage. It is her natural 
right. The suppression of it is a public wrong. 
We wish to see woman come to suffrage through 
the broad and open door of Right and Justice, and 
not have her smuggled in, in some other way: 
and it was in that spirit that we commented on 
what we understood to be Judge Cartter’s decision 
respecting the Fifteenth Amendment. But, if 
Judge Cartter decides that by fair and proper con- 
struction the Fourteenth Amendment recognizes 
the right of suffrage in woman, and that it needs 
only the touch of legislation to put that right in op- 


this doctrine we shall accept it with the utmost 
gladness. If such construction does not prevail 
the battle must go on upon other fields. Go on 
it must until one-half of the citizens of America 
have restored to them their Natural Rights. 





SPIRITUAL WARMTH. 


HE Catholic Chureh uses its best energy and 
skill to arouse the devotional feeling of its 
worshipers. To this end, it lays every art under 
contribution. The noblest works of the arehi- 
tect and painter,—the Gothic cathedrals and 
the medieval religious pictures,—were created in 
this spirit. Catholic literature abounds in lives 
of the saints, so written as most effectively to rouse 
admiration and sympathy. The pulpit oratory 
of that church is richest in appeals to devout 
feeling. The characteristic method of its min- 
isters is to vividly depict some scene of sacred 
history, and by it to arouse the spirit of rever- 
erence and adoration and ardor among their lis- 
teners. The Church makes its highest ideal life 
to consist in secluded and rapt meditation on 
heavenly things. The ecstatic visions of holy 
men and women are held up as the highest bliss 
given to mortals. Nor are all these means used 
in vain. We believe it will be found that sin- 
cere Catholics, from the most highly cultivated 
to the most ignorant, have in a marked degree 
the quality of warm religious feeling. 

It seems to us, indeed, that the Catholic Church 
has given to this element a disproportionate im- 
portance. She has allowed it undue prominence 
in comparison with practical morality. In 
furtherance of her end, she has employed ideas 
and practices foreign to the spirit of the Scrip- 
tures. Things originally designed only as sym- 
bols and aids, have come to be superstitiously 
regarded as in themselves meritorious. 

But, on the other hand, we think it may fairly 
be questioned whether Protestant churches have 
not gone too far in the other direction. Is not 
tthe religious life of Protestants apt to be deficient 
in the element of spiritual warmth?,; We see 
Christians and churches rich in other spiritual de- 
velopment, but poor in this. We see those who 
are intensely conscientious, faithful in religious 
observances, abounding in good works, yet who 
seem never to know the joy and rapture in the 
love of God which ought to be part of every 
Christian's experience. 

Why do our devotional meetings continually 
hear lamentations over coldness of heart and 
deadness of feeling? Is it that Christian life is 
absolutely at a low ebb? We think there is an- 
other reason for it. Why do so many good 
Christians go mourning all their days, and so 
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many more who do not mourn lead a compara- 
tively bare and joyless religious life? We be- 
lieve there is a deep reason for it, in defective 
modes of religious training and church life. 
Protestantism has cultivated the qualities of 
independence, thoughtfulness, and morality, but 
has too much neglected emotion. It made a 
righteous protest against the Catholic exaggera- 
tion in the other direction. But in its reaction 
it went too far. Asserting the freedom of 
thought, it has spent too much of its foree in 
mere thinking. Our preachers devote a great 
part of their strength to teaching intellectual ab- 
stractions, the very last things in the world to 
come, home to the lives of erdinary men and 
women. Praise and prayer, which ought to be 
the grand features of our religious assemblies, 
become wholly subordinate to the sermon. The 
worship of the sanctuary—such as it is—is gene- 
rally put altogether out of the people’s hands. 
Our religious literature shows the same defi- 
ciency. We have had quite enough of false and 
affectéd fervor in religious memoirs and the like. 
But how many books are there of Protestant ori- 
gin, which abound in the spirit of genuine devo- 
tion? We have before us a.Catholic book of this 
kind. Its writer continually breaks off from the 
historical narration, into outbursts of feeling, so 
pure and ardent that the soul is irresistibly moved 
by them. The book is simple enough for the un- 
educated, though the style is a cultivated one. In 
reading it, we are struck with the thought of how 
little provision of this sort is made for our Prot- 
estant masses.- We are reminded, too, of an excel- 
lent treatise by an eminent Protestant, in one 
part of whieh he gives advice as to religious read- 
ing, and specifies only such books as stir religious 


thoughtfulness. Evidently books of mere devotion. 


seem to him of no value for any one. But to the 
mass of men, abstract thought is an unfamiliar 
and unattractive process. If shut up to it, their 
souls would starve. To religious feeling, on the 
other hand, all men are naturally susceptible. 
Books which appeal to that, and while fervid are 
also healthy and natural, have far wider power 
than purely intellectual works. 

The grandest manifestation of life and power 
which Protestantism has made since its origin 
was the Wesleyan movement of the last century. 
And the great characteristic of that movement 
was its successful appeal to feeling. It began by 
rousing men to ardent fear and hope and joy. 
Afterward, it was able to move them to-great 
practical enterprises, and to organize them into 
the highest efficiency. 

Neither Catholicism nor ‘Methodism, nor any 
other ism, is likely to bring the whole world under 
its sway. But each cultivates some one point with 
peculiar success, and therein gives a lesson to all 
théTrest. Each has its own Ueficiencies, Which It 
must seek to remedy. We believe that almost all 
our Protestant churches show a defect on the side 
of feeling. They need warmth. They canafford to 
pay less attention to the intellect that they may 
give more to the heart. In doing so, it is not nec- 
essary for them to copy the mistakes which others 
have made in attempting the same thing. They 
need not run into a false sentimentalism, or a 
neglect of practical work. The best antidote to 
sentimentality is deep and genuine feeling, and 
the best practical work is to be got out of men 
whose hearts aye aflame. . 

The methods of such a reform must be very 
various. They would largely affect the ministry. 
They might include important modifications in 
our public worship. But no external changes, 
hewever wise and beneficial, would of themselves 
suffice. The change, if change there is to be, must 
come mainly not through the action of conven- 
tions and ministers’ meetings, but as*God’s Spirit 
shall move the hearts of his people, each one for 
himself, to live more in the contemplation of 
those divine realities which ought to attract the 
soul. Into our daily life there needs to come a more 
active spirit of prayer, the habitof communion with 
our Heavenly Father. We are to live not by 
bread alone, nor yet by the winning of bread, nor 
by intellectual abstractions, but by the sense of a 
close and sacred companionship with a Divine Sav- 
iour. Itis the cultivation of this spirit by each 
individual for himself, and its fostering by those 
who guide the minds of others, that must preserve 
the savor of,the salt, the life of the Church of 
Christ. 








FOR PEACE AND UNANFMITY. 


T appears that the journals are mistaken, and 

that the Bible war in the public schools of 
Hunter’s Point has not been settled by. a compro- 
mise ; but, if the teacher’s published card is to be 
believed, by an absolute agreement on the part 
of the Catholics that the usual services in 
the school shall go on without interruption. If 
this be true, we have no hesitation in saying that 
the faet is a great credit to the Catholics, and a 
great discredit to the Protestants, af that town. 
A Western Catholic paper (we have forgotten 
which) says that no voice has been raised among 
the Protestants in condemnation of the act ex- 
pelling the Catholic children for refusing to at- 
tend the religious service of the sehool at Hunter’s 
Point. Then put down our utterance at this 
moment as Voice Number One. 

The Christian Union has always held, and de- 
clared without equivocation, the absolute right 
of Catholics, Jews, Infidels, or anybody else, to 
object to religious services in the schools, on con- 





scientious grounds; and this carries with it, of 
course, an unqualified condemnation of every 
attempt to violate that right, on whatever pre- 
text founded. We could wish, for peace’ sake, 
that our Catholic fellow-citizens might waive 
their objections as comparatively unimportant ; 
but if they see the matter ina different light, it 
is their own affair,and we have nothing to do 
but to respect their scruples. 

What they are willing to concede for “ peace 
and unanimity” we trust may be fairly inferred 
from the language of Dr. Goss, the Roman Cath- 
olic Bishop of Liverpool, who declared, on a re- 
cent occasion, that 

“He had said, and said repeatedly, that if the School 
Board could not adjust matters so as to preserve'peace and 
unanimity in the town, which was at all times desirable, he 
would prefer the establishment of schools purely secular ; 
but he had a great objection to what they termed unsec- 
tarian schools. He was in favor of denominationad schools ; 
but if they could not have denominational schools, then, 
he said, let them have schools from which religion was alto- 
gether eliminated. He looked upon such education as an 
abomination; but yet it taught the children reading and 
writing; and if it did not teach them religion, then the 
clergy must seek the children out at their residences, and 
bring them to the church at other times for education,” 

The solution thus oftered by high Catholic au- 
thority to the British government:is the one to 
which resort must be had at last in our school 
difficulties, It is not exactly what our Catholic 
friends want ; neither is it what by far the larger 
portion of religious people of any denomination 
want. The desirableness of a religioubasis to 
education, and of a religious spirit to be infused 
all through the academic life of the student, is 
felt perhaps by the Protestants, as a whole, quite 
as much as by the Catholics. But rather than 
yield, on the one hand, the right and duty of a 
republican government to charge itself with the 
education of the people, or hazard, on the other, 
the infinite abuses which must arise from the 
recognition of sectarianism in school matters, 
they are willing to accept a purely secular edu- 
cation as the best to be had under the circum- 
stances, and supply the religious deficiency by 
redoubled diligence in the church and in the 
family. 





THE INTERNATIONALS IN NEW YorRK.—On 
Sunday last, ten thousand men, wearing the 
badges of the International Society, marched in 
procession through the streets of New York. 

The fact that the procession was allowed to 
march under such circumstances, without let or 
hindrance, speaks volumes for the soundness 
and wisdom of American political ideas. It is 
when liberty and protection are given to an 
unpopular cause, that the highest honor is 
done to freedom. The first impulse of the police 
authorities to prevent the procession from march- 
ing on Sunday, was a mistake. Sunday proces- 
sions may be a nuisance; a law to prohibit them 
may be desirable ; but while other societies and 
associations are allowed’ the privilege, there is no 
right nor propriety in denying it to the Interna- 
nationals. That the Internationals should be 
allowed to make a demonstration at all may per- 
haps astound the European governments. But our 
government puts no restraint on the society ; its 
members may publish their principles on the high- 
ways; they may muster by thousands on our 
streets,—and not a hand is raised to stay them. 
What does this mean? It means that our people 
believe that in absolute freedonr of opinien is the 
very best safety of society. Opinions which if 
put under the ban of law will work in the dark 
and undermine all social foundations, become 
harmless and even beneficial in the air of free- 
dom. ; 

However crude the methods thus far pro- 
posed by the Internationals may be, whatever 
errors may ming in their doctrines, this is 
certain: the Society represents an uprising on 
the part of European workingmen against real 
and great wrongs, which ought to be redressed, 
and that speedily. And whatever truth the 
ideas of the Internationals embrace will be best 
developed, and the errors best purged away, by 
the free discussion which American institutions 
and sentiment allow. American workingmen are 
better teachers for European workingmen than 
the latter are for themselves. 





TEE CONSTITUTION, as it stands, is a marvelous 
thing. We hardly wonder that it serves as a 
kind of Noah’s ark, to which every theory comes 
for shelter. To understand it,’ piece by piece, 
would seem to be within the capacity of man; 
but to carry it entire in the mind appears to be 
too much for anybody. At least, it nearly proved 
tcomuch for our worshipful House of Represent- 
atives the other day. The important subject of 
a ew apportionment of members among the 
States, under the last census, was up for discus- 
sion. Two different apportionments had been 
made out, on the basis of the entire ‘population, 
and the House was deep in debate as to their re- 
spective accuracy ; when lo, up gets an unusually 
bright member, to remind them of a circumstance 
they had entirely forgotten. This was no less 
than a provision of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
by which any State excluding adult males from 
the suffrage on any other ground than that of 
crime, is to haye its representation lessened in 
proportion. The provision was originally de- 
signed to indirectly compel the States to give the 
ballot to the freedmen. The Fifteenth Amend- 
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ment, adopted later, took a shorter way to this 
end. But the former enaetment still stands, and, 
its purpose being supplied in another way, is a 
useless piece of furniture, and withal somewhat 
cumbersome. For, taken literally, it would affect 
not only the States which prescribe a qualifica- 
tion of education,—as Massachusetts,—but those 
which set up any standard of property, residence 
before naturalization, etc. It seems likely, how- 
ever, that it will receive a milder construction, 
ao as to have little practical effect. In the mean 
time we suggest that it is highly desirable that 
our futare Congressmen and Presidents be well 
instructed in the Constitution, and that it ought 
to bea text-book in all our public schools of the 


higher grades. 





Tue STRASBURG LipRARY.—The fine example 
set by Englishmen in making contributions to the 
Chicago Free Library, may well be followed by 
Americans in a very similar case which is now 
brought before them. The magnificent Stras- 
burg Library was utterly destroyed during the 
siege of the city. Among its treasures were some 
which can never be replaced; but a movement 
has been set on foot to establish a new Library 
which shall as far as possible take the place of the 
oldone. An appeal for help in the work has been 
issued in Germany, signed by eminent librarians 
and booksellers throughout the principal cities of 
Germany. In this country an organization has 
been formed to co-operate in the undertaking, 
the Honorary Committee ineluding Mr. Bryant, 
President Porter, members of several of the 
most eminent publishing houses in the country, 
and others. An appeal is made to authors 
for copies of their works, and to publishers 
for selections from their lists. Duplicates from 
libraries, reports from learned societies, etc., 
willall be welcome. M. Richards Mucklé, Pub- 
lic Ledger Building, 600 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia, will receive contributions and communica- 
tions, being the authorized agent of the German 
authorities; and Mr. Steiger, 22 Frankfort St., 
New ¥ork, will also receive packages and books. 
It ir especially becoming that kindnesses should 
thus be exchanged between nations, in the great 
common domain of literature ; !and we trust an 
abundant response will be made to this appeal. 





CHILDREN’s Booxks.—It is an excellent sign that 
this season of gifts calls no branch of business 
into more activity than the book trade. But 
books come like the tares and the wheat, the good 
and the worthless closely mingled together. We 
would earnestly beseech any who may be select- 
ing books for the young, to bring their best wis- 
dom to the choice. Itis the easiest thing in the 
world nowadays, to find hooke that will please 
children. They can hardly be missed. Every 
bookseller’s shelf abounds with them. But it 
ought not to be a sufficient recommendation ‘of a 
child’s book, that it will give pleasure. If appe- 
tite is ever a safe guide, the juvenile appetite for 
books certainly is not. Children are generally 
omniverous readers. And there is poured out 
for their benefit a flood of the veriest trash.— 
We have in mind half a dozen popular authors, 
any one of whose volumes a child will eagerly 
seize, and from no one of them can an or- 
dinary child get one iota of anything beyond 
momentary amusement. They are story-tellers 
of the lowest order. Abundant incident and 
vivacity of style are their only merits. We 
do not know that this class of works do much 
direct harm ; they are too soon forgotten for that. 
But it is a pity that they should be given to child- 
ren when there is so much that is better. There 
are a plenty of sweet and natural stories, by 
which a child unconsciously receives moral edu- 
cation of the best kind. There are books of travel 
and of natural science that will wake up the 
mind. And there are volumes of poetry for child- 
ren,—like that edited by Mr. Whittier, for exam- 
ple,—that will develop tastes that will be Jife- 
long ministers of pleasure and good. 





NATIONAL Hotipays.—New England has given 
Thanksgiving Day to the nation. New York, 
with its Dutch traditions, and the South with its 
Catholic and Episcopal ancestry, have made 
Christmas a national holiday. If every nation- 
ality that comes to our shores could with its 
other contributions give a new holiday to the 
whole country, we should all be the better for it. 
We are in no danger of too much festivity and 
recreation. There never was a country where 
universal and incessant work for all classes was 
so the rule as here. Largely it is such cheerful 
and hopeful work as has least of slavery in it. 
But for all that, we need more frequent rest ; we 
need not only the blessed repose of Sunday, but 
more space for play and social enjoyment, and for 
the happy abandonment that brings back the 
days of childhood. Honored, then, be Christmas 
and Thanksgiving! Yes,and Feurth of July! We 
could honor Washington’s birthday, and Saint 
Patrick’s day to boot, and a score more such days, 
if they brought to our hard-working people re- 
prieve from work, and hearty, wholesome mirth. 











Woop Fires.—We often wonder why in an age 
abounding in inventions for household comfort, 
the oldest and best of all—the wood fire on the 
hearth—has almost disappeared. It cannot be on 
the ground of its greater expense, for that is but 
a trifle compared to luxuries which we see every- 


where. Scrupulous housewives, we believe, ob- 
ject to itas untidy. But from such Pharisaic re- 
gard for the outside of the gup and platter, may 
we be delivered! Now, in the first place, nothing 
keeps the air of a room so fresh and sweet as an 
open wood fire. Its advantage in point of health- 
fulness over ordinary ways of warming is im- 
mense. For a room of ordinary size, in this cli- 
mate, it gives amply sufficient heat. And what 
a wonderful promoter of cheerfulnessitis! It 
is as much better than the open coal fire as that 
is better than the black hole in the'floor called a 
register. Its voice, as it purrs and crackles and 
roars, is enough to drive away the worst fit of 
the blues. Its mounting flames give the cheeriest 
light in the world. The depths of its glowing 
coals continually allure and charm the eye. 
There are not many human beings who are as 
good company for every mood. After the day’s 
work and fret, it brings calm and cheer. It wiles 
away all troubling thoughts. If the mind is at 
work, its unobtrusive companionship soothes and 
aids. When one is weary, he may find restful 
occupation in watching the freaks of the flames, 
and listening to their changeful voice. It bright- 
ens people and brings them together. To what 
scenes of friendship and social enjoyment does it 
lend a unique charm! It is the luxury of lux- 
uries, a thing without which life is incomplete. 
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AT THE PLyMouTH CHURCH PRAYER MEETING, 
last "Friday evening, there were present a com- 
pany of ten young men and women,—students 
in the Fisk University at Nashville, Tennessee,— 
who gavea most delightful concert. Their songs 
were of a wide range in character,—operatic, 
social, sentimental,—but by far the most effective 
were the religious ones. Thé wild, strange mel- 
odies. that grew up among the slaves were sung 
with a pathos which brought tears to the eyes of 
the whole audience. At the close, a collection was 
taken up for the cause in promotion of which 
these young people are traveling,—the aid of 
their University, which is doing a most beneficent, 
work in the education of the freed people. We 
recommend any church which wishes to give its 
members a rare entertainment, and to aidin one 
of Ne best of causes. to have this company pres- 
ent at one of their social meetings. They are 
traveling under the auspices of the American 
Missionary Association, and may be reached 
through its Secretary, the Rev. George Whipple. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


; OpiINION.—This department, in the 
present number, contains an extract from a 
long an@ sensible article on ‘“ Parochial Visiting,” 


the Sabbath School to lead the singing of the con- 
gregation, which we have always thought to be 
a good and practicable idea; and various other ex- 
cerpts from current periodical literature, “accord- 
ing to the fashion and the time.” The article 
on the Use of the Organ in Worship, taken from a 
pamphlet entitled ‘“‘The Organ Question Critically 
Examined,’’ which recently appeared in London, 
occupies more space than is warranted by any in- 
trinsic merit it possesses. As a specimen of the 
violation of every recognized species of reasoning, 
we think it will be mirthfully appreciated. 


— As the year draws near its close, a natural re- 
trospect of its experience impresses_us at once with 
the magnitude and the futility of some of our 
twelve-month’s labors. We have assailed and logi- 
cally routed a large proportion of the heresies of 
the day. We have touched up the Jews; we have 
confuted the Unitarians; we have bothered the 
Catholics; we have utterly confounded the Athe- 
ists ; the, Baptists, with their close communion, 
have been made to squirm, and as to the High 
Church Episcopalians, we havn’t left them a leg to 
stand upon. By all the best known laws of cayse 
and effect, there should be very little remaining of 
any of these denominations; and yet, we are much 
afraid they all still live, and hold each its peculiar 
tenets as firmly as ever—and perhaps the more so 
for our unanswerable arguments. 

The Israelite seems actually to have entered upon 
a new lease of lfe. The Unitarian will take his own 
time in dying, and refuses to be hurried. The Infi- 
del gives fatal indications of never having read our 
articles at all. The,Catholic, when he deigns to 
allude to us, consigns us to a hotter place than 
ever. The Churchman (Baptist or Episcopalian) 
actually smiles at us “a smile serene and high,” 
from behind his barricado, as he bids us “Go round 
by the gate ;”—and this is the end of all our efforts 
to-reform the church and the world. 

What is to be dene about it? Positively, we are 
almost minded to leave all these people to get 
to Heaven in their own way, and without our 
guidance; and to spend the year 1872 in promoting 
the cultivation of those “ fruits of the Spirit, love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance,” against which there 
is, in none of these\denominations, any law. Coun- 
sel solicited. 


—Mr. Thomas J. Dorsey, a colored man of Phil- 
adelphia, desired to purchase tickets for the Grand 
Duke’s ballin that city, but was repelled on account 
of his complexion. He writes, thereupon, an indig- 
nant letter to Alexis, in which he attributes the in- 
sult “to that flunky spirit in certain poor-souled 
republican Americans, who, while they are ever 
ready to fawn upon the great, are also ever ready 
to insult the humble and friendless.’’ Headds: 

“ Believing that your spirit is like the aspirations of 
your mighty try politan—I am satisfied 
that you approved of no such contemptible act of some 
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though a Grand Duke, Iregard you as a much better re- 
publican than those Americans who have, in my person, 
insulted a man on account of the accident of his complex- 
ion, The act wouldnot be tolerated in Russia, and I be- 
lieve you despise it.” : 

—A D.D., for whom the ‘Evangelist vouches 
as ‘‘a learned professor, quite on a level with the 
highest Church dignitaries,” employs the col- 
umns of that paper to pitch into the academic de- 
grees as conferred on ministers, which are becoming 
such a disgrace to the colleges and sucha scandal to 
the churches. He makes the thrilling statement that 
jive hundred new Doctors of Divinity have been 
made during the last two years, briefly discusses the 
evident evils that spring from the practice, and pro- 
poses a remedy under five heads, viz. : first, drop 
the D. D. from all college and seminary catalogues; 
second, drop it from the rolls and records of all 
church courts; third, let every clergyman who here- 
after receives the honor, refuse it; fourth, let the 
religious journals disuse the title universally ; fifth, 
drop it from personal correspondence and social in- 
tercourse. Of course, if.these suggestions should 
be adopted, the evil would be cured, Itis evident 
they cannot go into immediate effect, but capital 
may be made for them by discussion. 


—The writer just referred to having alluded in- 
cidentally to the absolute prohibition by Christ to 
his disciples of the title of Master, another corres- 
pondent of the Evangelist contributes to the discus- 
sion the interesting fact that this word is translated 
Doctor in the Bible Society’s French version. “Et 
ne vous faites point appeler docteurs; car vous 
n’avez qu’un Seul Docteur, qui est le Christ.’’ Matt. 
13; 10. To many text-pounders and expounders, 
“be not ye called Doctor,’’ would seem much more 
to the point than ‘‘be not called Rabbi,’’ which 
means exactly the same thing. 


—Two of our religious cotemporaries complain 
of some wandering Autolychus, who has taken them 
in witb a picture, claiming to be a “faithful like- 
ness of Jesus Christ.’’ This paimmful circumstance 
prompts the thoughtful mind to two inquiries: 
First, on what evidence our friends were satisfied 
that the picture in question was what it professed 
to be; and secondly, by what process they have 
since discovered that it was not. 


—The Investigator criticizes Robert Dale Owen’s 
“Debatable Land,” and finds fault with him (if we 
mistake not) for having become Christian. Ina 
subsequent paragraph he saysto Mr. Owen, ‘‘The 
‘boy at Albany’ who listened to your infidel lecture 
in that city, many years ago, the first he ever 
heard, and which he yet remembers with much 
satisfaction, is now the editor of the Investigator. 
To change the proverb a little, ‘‘ The good that men 
do lives after them.’’ We think that Mr. Owen, 
with his present views, would prefer to apply the 
aphorism of Mark Antony, in this case, without 
any change at all. 

— The correspondent of an infidel paper cites a 
recent case in the Courts, involving some contro- 


by Dr Rellowa; a suggestion of the employment of}versy or other about a copy of the Scriptures; and 


quotes a remark of the defendant that “‘he had 
more Bibles in his house than he could make use of, 
and the plaintiff had forced his Bible upon him.” 
Upon this the correspondént goes on to say: ‘* This 
is more frequently the case than we are aware of. 
Christians generally do not know what to do with 
their Bibles. They show them, praise them, talk 
about them, quarrel and fight about them, in fact 
do anything but read them.”’ The old maxim says 
itfis wise to learn from an enemy; and we must 
confess that, in our judgment, the infidel is in this 
a good deal more than half right. Thereare a great 
many men who sing lustily, ‘‘ We won’t give up the 
Bible,’’ but who neither study its letter nor act in 
its spirit. Such people are horrified at the thought 
ef omitting the perfunctory reading of the chapter 
in school; while at home, where it may be profita- 
bly taught, the sacred volume is little better than 
a sealed book. 

— The Oneida Circular, a Community paper, 
says of the cause of Faith that “it is the cause of 
devotion to God versus selfishness and egotism. It 
is the cause of the we-spirit versus the I-spirit; for 
faith is a social element, an element that merges 
two in one, and identifies man with God, with God’s 
family, and with the great public interest of the 
universe.”” Weare not likely to agree with all the 
inferences or applications which the writer would 
connect with his proposition, but it strikes us as 
exceedingly well put. 


— The New York Observer adduces as a remarka- 
ble instance of useless labor, a book which was 
recently exhibited in a London shop-window. It 
was a volume in manuscript, handsomely bound 
in gilt, and written with extraordinary care and 
neatness, containing 406 pages of three columns 
each. It was without a single idea, and what, is 
more, it contained but a single word. The mystery 
is explained by its title page, which ran nearly as 
follows: “Thirty-three Thousand Five Hundred 
and Thirty-five Ways of Spelling the Word ‘Scrs- 
SORS.’ ” 





FROM CALIFORNIA. 
San FrRAnNcisco, Nov. 29th, 1871. 





THE WELCOME RAIN, 


‘6 TTYHE first rain of the season!” What that 

means to Californians the dwellers on the 
Atlantic slope can hardly realize. We have been 
under the droppings of it during the first days of 
this Thanksgiving week, and we come to that dear 
old New England festival full of good cheer. The 
rain-fall.has been quite copious, and seems to have 
watered all parts of the State. A little late in com- 
ing, the anxious waiting wins for it a yet more 
grateful welcome. Now the baked soil of our inte- 
rior valleys is softened, and ploughing is possible; 
now the grass will start and makeour hills look glad 


impoverished spirits around you. Denied access to your |.0D every side. Two years of comparative drought 








presence, I venture to thus pay my respects, and add that, 


—the last of them reducing (for that year) millions 


of otherwise fertile acres to utter bawrenness—pre- 
pare us specially to enjoy this rain. How musical 
the patter of its drops! How kindly its clouds 
bend down over us! Whatif you are caught with- 
out shelter, there isa very luxury of refreshment 
in this wetting of your cheeks; and the more tho- 
rough your drenching, the more fully our sense of 
the greatness of the blessing which the land has re- 
ceived! 

These are our “early rains.” They will continue 
at intervals through January; then the “latter 
rains,’’ commencing in March, will give us their 
parting blessing in the first days of May. Between 
these rainy periods, from the latter part of January 
to the first of March, there ocours, generally, an in- 
tervai of weather mést charming, when earth and 
air and sky unite to make this the glory of all lands. 
The verdure is so rich and so universal; the temper- 
ature so wholesome and agreeable; the air so clear 
permitting ships to be sighted sometimes at a dis- 
tance of forty miles at sea; the sky so deep in its 
blue, or else so grandly pencilled by the clouds, 
one often wonders what more could be asked of na- 
ture in order to be a Paradise. These expressions— 
the early and the latter rains—suggest the fact that in 
this matter of the weather Scripture phraseology 
well befits our Pacific Canaan. The north wind 
which to-day has scattered the clouds, and which 
threatens to bring our storm to a too speedy end, 
reminds us that Job, in the land of Uz, had observed 
that ‘‘fair weather cometh out of the north;” and 
Solomon says: “The north wind driveth away 
rain,.’’ Stuart, I know, construes these last words 
in just the other way, and reads: “The north wind 
bringeth forth a shower.” Hisrendering suits New 
England well, but the old one is truer here. 


COTTON CULTURE IN CALIFORNIA. 


Colonel John W. Strong and his brother, intelli- 
gent and experienced cotton-growers from Tennes- 
see, are likely to win for themselves a good name in 
the history of our State, as pioneers in cotton cul- 
ture here. One of them is operatingin Mercer Co., 
among the foot -hills of the Sierra Nevada; the other 
near Anaheim, in Los Angeles Co. They have re- 
garded themselves as experimenting, and these two 
localities seem to have been chosen as fairly repre- 
senting such varieties of soil and climate in the 
State as might be expected to favor the production 
of cotton. Inspite of drought, and with few favcili- 
ties for irrigation, the results for two years past 
have been such as to render the brothers entkusias- 
tic in their expectations for the future. Colonel 
Strong predicts that cotton-growing is to be the 
leading industry of theState. It is attracting such 
attention that, undoubtedly, its cultivation will 
have a much wider range next year than ever be- 
fore. Ourdry summers, coupled with our abundant 
facilities for irrigation, prove advantageous rather 
than otherwise. Uninjured by rainor by “killing 
frosts,” the crop is likely to be “of uniform grade, 
and that grade the highest.’’ The portions of the 
State most likely to be occupied with this industry 
are, orsare soon to be, easily accessible by railroad 
from the sea-board, so that the marketing of the 
crops will be rendered comparatively inexpensive. 
The home market has thus far absorbed all that has 
been produced, and the belief is expressed that it 
will continue so to do, for, says Colonel Strong, 
“The profit derived from the manufacture of cot- 
ton here promises to be greater than in any other 
cotton-producing country in the world.” And to 
friends who desired, if they could do so safely, to in- 
vest $100,000 in cotton-culture here, Colonel Strong 
does not hesitate to say that, with due care in select- 
ing the locality, they could “double their money 
the first year, at fifteen cents per pound for Orleans 
middling.” 


CHINESE LABOR. 


The labor relied upon will be that of the Chinese, 
which is regarded as less expensive and more effi- 
cient than the negro labor of the South. -For all 
our nascent industries, our varied manufactures, 
and much of our mining, this despised labor is in- 
dispensable. To lose it would make the State great- 
ly recede ip all that promises the rapid development 
of its immeasurable resources. Yet the prejudice 
against it is intense, is taking an organization under 
various forms, and developes itself, even among the 
more intelligent, with a bitterness which scarcely 
allows the exercise of reason. It is fair to say, how- 
ever, that the outrage at Los Angeles, resulting, in 
one fearful night, in the brutal. butchery of not less 
than eighteen Chinese—most of them hanged, some 
shot, some of them shot, stabbed and hung, has 
found no Californian so base as to attempt an apo- 
logy forit. In thelocality where it occurred, and 
over the whole State, it has been felt as a stinging 
disgrace. It seems even to have wrought a reac- 
tion, and to have excited a sympathy which will 
assist towards a fairer treatment of that people in 
the future. 


BAPTIST STATISTICS. 


I would not tax your space, or the patience of 
your readers, by replying to the column-long at- 
tack to which the Evangel of this city finds itself 
provoked by asingle paragraph in my last. The 
statement in that paragraph was carefully made up 
from reports published while the San Francisco As- 
sociation was in session. It did not purport to be 
complete. I give now the final statementon the 
authority of the Evangel itself; and am glad it is 
more encouraging than the former one. The San 
Francisco Assoeiation has thirty-three churches, 
with 2,099 members, being thirty-four more than 
were reported last year. Seventy-three baptisms 
are reported, and 2,190 members in twenty-three of 
the Sunday-Schools. The Pacific Association re- 
ports twelve churches, with 621 members. The 
Sacramento River Association reports thirteen 
churches, with 269 members, and forty-six baptisms 
during the year. There are two other Associations, 
Los Angeles and Clear Lake, from which no reports 





have yet been published. W.C. P, 
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3 ‘The Household. 
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SYSTEMATIC LABOR. 
BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 


e OTHING so simplifies labor asa well defined, 

regular plan for each day’s specific duties. 
At first, to one unaccustomed to systematic work, 
it may be difficult to get into the track, and follow 
the route until it is so familiar that it becomes al- 
most second nature. But with each effort, duties 
thus methodically performed. will be easier; and 
when the plan you design to follow has been well 
digested, and each part so adapted as to reach 
toward the good of the whole, labor will not only 
be greatly diminished, but a positive pleasure in the 
performance of duties so perfectly organized will 
be the crowning reward, 

Yet to arrange a plan for each day requires 
thought and judgment, and she must bea wondrous 
character, who, from the beginning, can so perfect 
a code of laws for the regular discharge of household 
labor, that no modification or change will be neces- 
sary. If a young housekeeper, at the end of one 
year’s trial, begins to feel somewhat at home in her 
dominions, she should be well content, nor allow a 
shadow of discouragement to mar her comfort, even 
if now and then she finds ber carefully planned 
rules requiring some little adjustment, to secure a 
smooth and easy action. Try—and reject—until you 
have secured a plan by which you—the mistress— 
can best manage others, or yourself perform the 
work. No onecan tell you by what rules you can 
best govern your domains. Suggestions may be 
given, which will be of great service in enabling 
you to arrive at the desired results, in the most suc- 
sessful and expeditious manner; but further than 
that, ‘‘ The workto dois yours and not another’s.” 
Each one rust work out the problem of what is 
best for herself, individually. with what aid she can 
glean from the experience of others, according as it 
shall be congenial, or adapted to her own peculiar 
way of working, and her own peculiar position. 

Even those daughters who are fresh from the wise 
instructions of a mother, who led them with her 
through a daily round of cares until they are as 
skillful in domestic management as she is herself, 
will not find, when they enter the marriage state, 
the duties of their new homes exactly like those 
of their mother. Many things may, and doubi- 
less will, compel a somewhat different adminis- 
tration, although the fundamental principles will 
be still the same. The hbusband’s position may de- 
raand change in the mode of proceedings to which 
she has from childhoed been accustomed. His 
tastes, or means, may rdénder it advisable that the 
wife should modify or ehlarge her rules for the per- 
formance of domestic duties. The desired change 
may, from necessity, or from whims, which for 
permanent happiness shp will be wise to humor, be 
so abrupt and entire, as to require almost a new 
mode of action and labor, calling for much deliber- 
ation before it can be perfectly satisfactory; and of 
course this will be almost like commencing an edu- 
cation from the beginnij g. 

Different homes and diverse tastes demand, and 
justly, te be regulated on somewhat different basis. 
New duties, and new modes of performing them, 
are opened to the young housekgeper, however effi- 
cient she may have been in all domestic affairs un- 
der ber mother’s eye ; but this should be no reason 
for diseouragement or self-reproach. Put the 
mother in the daughter’s place, and she might find 
it equally strange, and no easier to re-arrange her 
code of laws for domestic labor, only so far as age 
and longer experience has taught her more wisdom 
and greater facility in regulating household affairs. 
But whatever the style or position, there is none, 
however high, or low, that is not improved, and the 
work simplified by systematic arrangement. Let 
each day of the week have its own peculiar work, 
modified or varied, of course, by changes which can- 
not be foreseen—such as sickness, absence of part of 
the family, unexpected company, invited guests,"or 
holidays. And here let us say, it is desirable when 
you invite friends to dinner.or tea, that you choose 
such days as are the least filled with work which 
cannot be well set aside—such as washing, ironing, 
&c.—so that you can prepare for, and entertain 
your guests, without the burden of feeling that you 
are compelled to leave for to-morrow the work that 
should have been done to-day, and by so doing, have 
laid up for yourself too heavy’ burdens and unset- 
tled the regular course of labor for the rest of the 
week. This is needless, and a little forethought 
will soon teach you how to avoidit. But for unex- 
pected company, you can make no such provision, 
and must be content to do the best you can. When 
one hasa full corps of servants, this is very easily 
managed; but to one who has only her own hands 
to depend on, or insufficient help, it is oneof the 
hard spots whivh a housekeeper must pass over 
often, and meet with such patience and endurance 
as she may have strength for. This, like the other 
unavoidable changes spoken of above, isamong the 
things which one cannotfully control or plan before- 
hand, but must endeavor to meet if possible, with- 
out infringing too much on the settled arrange- 
ment of the week’s work; else in a few days she 
wild be met by a formidable array of unfinished du- 
ties, which it will bea hard task to subdue suffi- 
ciently to bring the home machinery again into 
regular movement. The surplus work that you 
cannot avoid, which may sprimg up before you at 
any time, must be met, if you are able, by employ- 
ing extra help while the necessity lasts, or if that 
canvot be afforded—and here is where the strain 
comes hardest—by extra exertion on your own part. 
But there are some parts of every well-organized 
plan, which will seldom need to be infringed upon 
for any emergency. 

We do not propose td give rules for any one. That 
woald be quite impossible, as so much depends on 
the taste of the master and mistress, the number of 
the family, and of theservantsemployed. But there 


work easier, and increase the comfort of all con- 
cernéd. For instance, on Saturday all theclothes for 
changes sheuld be laid out, so that the Sabbath may 
find us arrayed in spotless garments. And this being 
done,as all the soiled clothes are ready,it would seem 
that Monday must, almost of necessity, be set apart 
as the established ‘“‘ washing day,’’ Of course, if 
one hasa laundry distinct from the kitchen, as soon 
as the washing and ironing of one week is finished, 
the range will be cleaned out, ashes brushed off, 
kindling laid, and floor scrubbed—all for the next 
week; and if every thing is thus in order, it must 
be an uncommonly large family, if the washing is 
not all done, clothes-lines and pins brought in, and, 
in winter, coarse elothes sprinkled and folded, in 
good'time on Monday night. This should be Mon- 
day’s work, somewhat modified, perhaps, according 
to the help employed in this department. When two 
or three girls are employed in one house, we de not 
think it the most comfortable way for the cook to 
take charge of the washing. Let her help, if nec- 
essary, a8 she may find time; but if she first per- 
forms her regular duties, the family will be more 
comfortable—and if the second girl bas charge of 
the washing, the clothes will, or should be more 
satisfactorily done by one steady hand. Let Tues- 
day be forironing. Wednesday the chamber-maid 
and laundress will need for cleaning the laundry and 
halls, wiping off finger marks from doors, and any 
chamber work which did notreceive particular at- 
tention Monday or Tuesday. _The cook will need by 
Wednesday to clean up her tins, floors, closets, or 
if company, or the family require, to do some extra 
cooking. On Thursday the silver should be careful- 
ly looked over and polished, by chamois skin, after 
washing in hot soap suds—or with whiting, if any 
brown spots are found. Friday is the best day for 
sweeping, seeing that mattresses and bedsteads are 
free from dust, which, if left te accumulate, will 
breed moths and other vermin, Saturday may be 
employed in cleaning parlors, washing windows, 
polishing door-handles, bell-pulls, and stam-rods, 
and a thorough oversight of the house generally. 
These items are only by way of suggestions, to be 
filled up or discarded, as the housekeeper’s judg- 
ment, taste, or position may deem advisable. We 
only claim that, having once examined and become 
fully persuaded in your own mind what your posi- 
tion and the comfort of your family demand, you 
should settle upon some well-considered plan, and 
then determine to carry it into practice, as far as 
possible, with promptness and regularity. Take 
time to consider—try, and try again; but hawing 
settled what is best, act upon it without flinching. 


RECEIPTS. 


Meat Pre.—Cut up some pieces of good, tender 
raw beef or mutton, season with pepper, salt, and if 
liked, one finely-minced onion; boil a half dozen 
good-sized mealy potatoes, mash smooth and wet 
with enough milk to form a dough to make the 
crust, salt to please the taste, roll owt full half an 
inch thick and line a buttered dish large enough to 
hold the meat; lay in the meat, add a teacup of 
water, or less, if the pie is to be for a small family, 
then roll out a thick crust of the potato, covering 
the top of the pie at least an inch thick, and bake 
about an hour and a half. 


A Frenca Broii.—Select a spider or saucepan 
with a smooth, clean bottom, set it ever the range 
or stove till really hot, then lay on a good tenderloin 
or sirloin steak; keep the spider very hot, and turn 
the steak as often as every two minutes—no longer; 
when half done sprinkle over salt and pepper to suit 
the taste of those who are to eat it; continue to turn 
the steak often, till sufficiently done; just as you 
are ready to take up and dish the steak dust a little 
flour over it, spread on a tablespoonful of butter, or 
if a large steak, a little more; turn it over, dust on 
more flour, and spread on the butter as on the first 
side; turn again, set the saucepan back from the 
hot fire, take the steak on to the platter, and set in 
heater or oven to keep hot, but not to cook-any 
mere; shake more flour into the butter in the sauce- 
pan, set again over the fire and as soon as the butter 
bubbles up through the flour rub it smooth with a 
spoon, and pour in a few spoonfuls of boiling water, 
stir constantly, and as soon as it thickens pour over 
the steak and serve hot. 


ITALIAN CHICKEN SALAD.—Make a dressing in 
the proportion of the yolks of three hard-boiled eggs, 
rubbed fine, one salt-spoonful of salt, one of must- 
ard, and one of cayenne pepper, one of white sugar, 
four table-spoonfuls of salad-oil, and two table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar. Simmer this {dressing over 
the fire, but don’t let it boil. Stir constantly while 
over the fire. Then take a sufficient quantity of the 
white meat of cold chicken for this quantity of 
dressing, or increase in this proportion, to the de- 
sired quantity ; pull the white meat into small flakes; 
pilé it up ina dish and pour the dressing on it. Take 
two heads of fine, fresh lettuce, that have been 
washed and laid in water, take out the best part, 
cut it up and arrangeina heap or around the chick- 
en, heaped in the middle of the dish, and on the top 
of this ridge place the whites of eggs, cut in rings, 
aud laid in form ofa chain. A portion of the let- 
tuce to be helped with each plate of chicken. 


Gtiossy STaARCH.—Put two ounces of white gum 
arabic powder into a pitcher; pour over it a pint of 
boiling water, stir well, and cover it up; let it stand 
over night. In the morning pour it from the dregs 
into a clean'bottle, and keep for use. A tablespoon- 
ful of this stirred into a pint of starch made in the 
usual manner, will give your lawns, efther black or 
printed, anew look, which nothing else can give, 
after being once washed. Much diluted, it is exeel- 
lent for thin white muslin. 


APpreLE Purrs.—Peel and core as many sour ap- 
ples as will be needed, simmer with a little water 
till tender, then add a half pound of sugar toa 
pound of apples, let it simmer till the apples become 
a kind of marmalade; take it up, and when cold 
put it into puff paste and bake quickly ; when done 
ice it, return to the oven just long enough to turn 
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WHO BEGUN IT? 


66 HILDREN,; I hate to go and leave you all, 
especially Horace,” said mamnia. 

Horace made up a wry face. ‘Let me go and 
play with the boys, then.” 

“In this rain! With your cold! 
Take good care of the girls. Good-by.”’ 

‘*Good-by. Good-by!” and three small mouths 
were lifted, each for a parting kiss. 

** You look, for all the world, like our canaries 
when they’re hungry,’ laughed Horace. ‘* Where’s 
mine, mother ?” 

** Here, my son. 
do I?” 

“You look just like my old Shanghai when he’s 
gota big worm,” retorted Lulu, as Horace turned 
away, With a satisfied air. 

“Why, Louise Willard! Aren’t you ashamed! 
Comparing mother’s kisses to worms!” exclaimed 
Nannie the practical. 

**Don’t quarrel, children. Horace, dojtry and not 
get into ascrape. I should feel easier if I took you 
with me, but I can’t,’’ and mamma left the room, 
shutting the door softly after her—the children, 
rushing to the window fora parting glimpse of the 
old water-proof as it passed by. 

** Mother always says—‘ especially Horace’; and 
‘I should feel easier if I took Horace with me,’ said 
that young man with a scowl. “Ishould think I 
was a monkey or a —— rhinoceros.”’ 

The last word came out with a jerk, asif he was 
rather at a loss for a comparison. - 

“No you ain't,’’ exclaimed Lulu, patronizingly. 
“ You’re a pretty good boy, sometimes, but I wish 
you’d get up and let me have that chair. It’s my 
doll’s bed, and she’s awfully sleepy.” 

“Then she can sleep somewhere else,’’ returned 
Horace, making himself as large as he conveniently 
could—* she can’t come here.” 

Lu looked black, and Nannie saw that a storm 
was brewing. ‘ Let’s play school,’’ said she. 

** Schoul—Pshaw ! Who’ll be the teacher ?” 

“T will,” cried Lulu. 

** Who’s going to school to you? 
claimed Horace. 

“You can be the music-master, or the com- 
mittee,” said Nannie. 

** And where are the scholars ?”’ 

“Here they are, Mamie and I’’; and the little 
girls seated themselves side by side, with folded 
arms. Mamie, as yet, knew school only by reputa- 
tion, but she watched Nannie, and followed her 
example. 

Lulu’s brow cleared, and she ran up stairs fora 
pair of mamma’s rubber bracelets, and a piece of 
black velvetribbon. When she appeared, her neck 
and arms appropriately decorated, her pupils felt 
that nothing further was needed, in the way of 
outward adornment, to make her a school-ma’am 
after their own hearts. She struck her bell—witha 
**Come to order—children.”’ 

“Come to where ?” inquired Mamie. 

*““Take your spéliers,” continued ‘tue ~teacner, 
“and learn the one hundredth page. Any girl who 
fails on ‘metempsychosis,’ will stay three hours 
after school.’’ 

Just then, Horace entered, attired in his father’s 
great coat, and carrying his hat and cane in his 
hand. ‘“ Good morning, ma’am,”’ said he. 

**Good morning, sir,” with an overpowering 
courtesy. ‘“ Who are you?” she inquired in a 
whisper. 

‘Mr. Smith, ma’am—Mr. Alphonso Smith. I’ve 
come to hear your first class read.”’ 

“Oh, Horace!’ called Nannie, forgetting her 
part for a minute, * Don’t be him. Hesmelis just 
like tobacco. Miss Wheeler always has to open all 
the windows after he goes out.”’ 

“ Well, Mr. Marsten, then,” said Horace, who 
seemed te have recovered his good humor. “Let 
‘your first class in geography stand—Quick! Be 
prompt.” 

The damsels demurely rose. 

“Ts the earth round or square ?” 

* Round.” 

“Right. Why don’t we fall off ?” 

“Cause we’re glued on,” spoke up Mamie, her 
little black eyes twinkling. 

“ Very well—very well—young ladies. Who keeps 
the glue-pot ?” 

** George Francis Train,’’ replied Nannie, shout- 
ing out the first name that came into her head. 

“Excellent!” said Mr. Smith, pompously, his 
thumbs in his (imaginary) vest pockets. ‘“ Miss— 
Mise—Miss—Squiglam, I believe ?” 

“No,” replied Lulu, indignantly, ‘‘ Miss Virginia 
St. Clare.”’ 

“ Well, Miss St. Clare, your pupils show remark- 
able deficiency. Good morning, ma’am, I must get 
home todinner. If I don’t; won’t my wife give it to 
me!’ And the “committee man’’ made his exit, 
winking as he left, in a most undignified manner. 

Hardly had the door closed when he re-appeared, 
this time as Mr. Jones, the music-master. 

* Good morning—good morning—Miss Squiglam,”’ 
but Lulu wouldn’t see the proffered band. “TI 
won’t play another bit, Horace, if you call me that 
horrid name.” 

** Miss St. Clare, then, Iforgot. Girls, rise! What 
do you call this?” and he made a small circle upon 
Lulu’s slate, and held it up before them. 

“ Nat’s a hole,”’ cried Mamie. 

“ A whole what ?’’ inquired the music master. ‘“‘A 
whole note,” answered Nannie. 

* Right. Sing the first four notes of the scale.” 

* Do, re, mi, fa,’’ sang Nannie’s clear little voice, 
while Mamie joined with several others-not in the 
scale at all. 

“Very good. Give me ‘Shoo Fly’ by note. 
Steady, now.”’ 

The children executed that charming little ditty 
in a manner truly marvelous. At the close of the 
performance they shouted with laughter, while 
Mr. Jones buried his “ace in his pocket-handker- 
chief. ; 

“Excuse me—Miss Squig—St. Clare,” said he, as 
he wiped his eyes, ‘“‘I couldn’t help crying, I 


Crazy boy! 


I don’t have to stoop for you, 


I ain't,’ ex- 


. 





have not heard such singing as that since my first 
wife died. Now, my dear little girls, let us have 
‘ Yankee Doodle’ with variations. Quick—Go 
ahead !” 

“¥ankee Doodle—sticked a feather in his hat— 
called it maccaroni,’’ piped up Mamie. 

‘““ Very sweet! Now, for the variations.” 

“ Don’t know ’em,” cried Nannie. “ Haven’t got 
so far.’’ 

“Didn’t got so far,” echoed Mamie. 

“Isit possible, Miss Squiglam, I mean St. Clare,” 
exclaimed Horace, with pretended indignation, 
“that your pupils haven’t been through the varia- 
tions? [shall report you to the Board, ma’am. I 
shall have you turned out, ma’am.” 

“IT don’t care for you, or your Board either,” 
replied Lulu. ‘ Ishall teach my scholars just what 
I choose.”’ : 

“You'll repent this, ma’am. I’m going right up 
to the Board, ma’am. It’s just about his dinner 
time, ll bring him right down here, ma’am, and 
we'll shove you out—as easy”—and the music- 
master shook his fist in Miss Virginia St. Clare’s 
face. 

“Tf Horace is going to behave like that, I won’t 
play,’”’ said Lulu, in an injured tone, as the door 
closed upon him. 

Possibly he heard the words. At any rate, when 
he again appeared upon the scene of action his 
manner was blandness itself, 

‘“‘ Good morning, Miss St. Clare, and good morn- 
ing, children. Ha! ha! ha! It is a good morning, 
isn’tit? Ha! ha! ha! ha!” 

“No, tisn’t,”’ spoke up Mamie. “ It rains.” 

“Well, isn’t the rain good? Doesn’t it refresh 
the parch-ed earth, and make the turnips grow ? 
Ha! ha! But it also makes the streets muddy, and 
I see a spatter or two on my new boots, so I’ll take 
them off. Ha! ha! ba!” and, suiting the action 
to the word, the new comer soon stood in his stock- 
ing feet. 

‘“* Now, Horace,” said Lulu, “I know very well 
who you are, but he never took his boots off in our 
room. Never. Idon’t think it’s proper.” , 

Horace paid no attention, but took his stand 
upon one of mamma’s marble-topped tables, and 
soberly surveyed the scene. 

“Young ladies, give me the saund of ‘a” as in 
‘ pan.’ ” 

Nannie gave it, and Mamie followed with a pro- 
longed note which made them all laugh again. 

“That sounds as ifyou’d been drinking thorough- 
wort, but it does very well fora beginner. Now, you 
may both say after me, as fastas you can—‘ Little 
boy danced on the barn floor barefooted.’ ” 

The children commenced in high glee, the 
words tripping over each other, as is usual in such 
cases. At last Mamie became too uproarious, and 
the master rapped upon the desk. 

“Your steps now, if you please—right, left, right, 
left,” taking them himself as he spoke, with the air 
of a practiced dancing-master. 

The four little feat joined, and kept excellent time 
for about five seconds; then a decided shuffling en- 
sued, in the midst of which the master, coming off 
the table with a jump, seized the schoolmistress by 
the arm, and joined in the ‘‘melée.” 

Such dancing, laughing, jumping and scream- 
ing, Horace, meanwhile, whistling _*‘ Captain 
Jinks,” when he could keep his mouth in pucker. 

At last Mamie fell. She was not much hurt, but 
it sobered the others, and those in authority flew to 
their places. 

“Silence!” shouted Horace, seating himself in the 
large arm-chair. ‘* Young ladies, I shall be}with you 
again three weeks and a-half from last Tuesday 
afternoon. Miss :Squiglam. I beg your pardon, 
Miss St. Clare (ha! ha! ha!), Ishould like to have 
your scholars more perfect in—— Thunderation!” 
he ejaculated, as he heard something breaking in his 
chair with a prolonged smash. “ You’ll have to 
teach it yourself, then, I never studied it,” laughed 
Lulu; but her mirth soon changed to wailing, when 
she discovered that Horace had broken her favorite 
dolly—‘‘all to bits,’’ as Mamie said. 

The scholars waited for no formal dismissal, but 
crowded sympathizingly round the scene of the dis- 
aster. é 

“You did it on purpose, Horace. I know you 
did,” cried Lulu. ‘‘You said she shouldn’t go te 
sleep in that chair.’’ 

“‘£nd I didn’t know she had,” returned Horace. 
“IT don’t see what she wants to go to sleep in the 
day-time for, anyway.’’’ 

“So you thought you’d wake her up,” retorted 
Lulu. 

“Wake her up! I don’t believe she’ll wake up in 
ahurry; butI didn’t know she was there, truly” 
(waxing indignant). ‘If you don’t want to believe 
it, you need n’t.”’ 

‘“* Here’s two bits of her,”’ said little Mamie, pick- 
ing them up from the floor. ‘Oh! here’s her nose. 
Can I have her nose, Lulu ?”’ 

“No you can’t,” growled Horace, snatching the 
dismembered feature, and crushing it betweeni 
thumb and finger. 

“That was mean, Horace,” exclaimed Nannie. 
Then, for the first time since the aécident the boy 
felt ashamedof himself. Wise little Nannie had 
somehow succeeded in winning ber brother’s hearty 
respect. She didn’t realize it—aeither did he,; but 
her words were always listened to, and her advice 
generally followed, because she was such a wise 
little body, and true as steel, especially when those 
she loved were concerned. 

“Don’t cry, Mamie,’’said he, “I’ll buy you an- 
other nose some time. I've got money enough to 
buy you a new doll, Miss Louisa, but I sha’n’t do it. 
So come, there now.” ve 

Suddenly the door opened and mamma appeared. 
She looked for a moment at the angry children, 
with her “ sorry face,”’ as Mamie called it. Then 
she said, very gently: ‘“‘What’s all this, Horace?” 

“He sat down on my doll’”—* didn’t know it” — 
‘broke her all to pieces ”’—“ didn’t mean to,’’ was 
kept up for a while in an unintelligible sort of duet. 
At last Mamie added her little voice. ‘Horace 
squinched her nose all up in his fingers,” 
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‘said mamma. * Teil me 


“J don’t understand it,’ 
9”) 


how it was, Nannie ? 

And Nannie told, in her simple, straightforward 
way, both children acknowledging the truth of her 
report. 

Mamma looked grave. 

“You were both very much to blame,” said she. 
Ishall not say who was mostso. I want you to 
think ab@it it, and tell me before you go to bed. 

Supper was eaten, almost in silence. Horace’s 
brow was all scowled up, and Lulu’s eyes were flash- 
ing still, but as bed-time drew near, both softened a 
little. Lulu thought it really didn’t pay to get an- 
gry—it made one feel so badly afterward. Then it 
occurred to her how cruelly she had insisted that 
Horace did it on purpose. ** We shouldn’t have had 
avy fuss at all if I hadn’t done that,” she said to 
herself. ‘‘ Well, I might as well speak first as last.” 

But Horace was before her. ‘‘ Mother,” said he, 
Ts’pose I beganit. I broke the Gott, but I didn’ t 
mean to. Lu won’t believe me—” 

“Yes, Ido,’ cried Lulu. ‘“ I did then, more than 
half, but was mad. It was my prettiest doll, 
and)I liked her the best” (here fell one or two salt 
drops to dolly’s memory), ** but I began it, mother, 
really, Horace wouldn’t have acted so if it hadn’t 
been for me.”’ , 

“That’s so,” exclaimed Horace. ‘I needn’t have 
done it, though,’’ he added presently, ‘* and I did 
smash her nose on purpose. We were both mean, 
and that’s the truth. Shake hands, sister Louisa; 
we'll never do so again.” 

Lulu gave herhand. ‘I’m afraid we shall,” she 
said, with a sigh; but let’s both try not to get an- 
gry, Herace.”’ 

“We will, really andtruly. Mother, why can’t 
we behave as well as the Tomlinses? They never 
seem to have any fights, or anything.” 

**Oh, we don’tsee them all the time !’’ said Nan- 
nie. 

“Well, we'll try. Mrs. Tompkins don’t begin with 
you, mother. She’s a little bit of a woman.” 

“Just as good for them,’’ replied Nannie, condes- 
cendingly. 

“Look at the clock, children,’ 
** It’s time for bed.”’ 

They scampered up stairs, Horace making an ele- 
phant of himself for Mamie’s benefit. 

Mamma came up, as usual, heard their prayers, 
and gave them each her good-night kiss ; but the 
young gentleman couldn’t sleep, though his room 
was dark and quiet, and his bed most comfortable. 
He stayedawake for the unparalleled. space of ten 
minutes, thinking of the amount in his savings 
bank, and revolving in his mind the expediency of 
purchasing another doll for Lulu. She will prob- 
ably receive the benefit of his calculations at Christ- 
mas-time, which is near at hand. McB. 


> exclaimed mamma. 








* QUACK! QUACK!” 
BY MARY W. McLaIn. 


HE ducks kept up a tremendous quacking 

in the yard, and they were right to do so, for 

they had been offended in their tenderest point: 

Some new chickens had been brought in, and, like 

ill-mannered chickens, as they were, they had gone 

at once to eating, without waiting to be invited, or 

even asking any one’s permission. They had not 

' even spoken to any one ip the whole yard so much 
as a civil ‘‘ How are you?” or *‘ Good day.” 

And so the ducks were offended, and they showed 
it by standing with their heads all together and 
quacking in an indignant way that was not calcu- 
lated to be soothing to their feelings, or to any one 
else’s, for that matter. 

“ Quack, quack!”’ said a Muscovy duck, who, be- 
ing.the largest in the yard, and the finest looking, 
as she thought, took it upon herself to be the head 
of all, and lead in everything. ‘Quack, quack! 
For my part, I never did approve of chickens, or 
hens either. They arestupid and ugly; they hold 
up their heads too high, and have such long legs- 
No one of my family has long legs.” 

“Of course not,” said another small, very fat 
duck, who always made a point of agreeing with the 
Muscovy, whatever she said, so as to curry favor. 
“Naturally, that can be seen by looking at you. 
You are of such noble family that you are a pattern 
for all others.” 

“Who asked you to speak?’’ said the Muscovy," 
who snubbed the little fat duck incessantly. ‘* What 
do you know about family? Though the legs of the 
best families should be short, they should not be in- 
visible, and you know you’ve no legs worth speak- 
ing of.” 

The little duck slunk away, for it was a tender 
point with her that she was so fat and her feathers 


so thick that they almost trailed on the ground and | 9? 


completely hid what legs she had. 

“But what do they want with more chickens?” 
continued the Muscovy, in a meditative voice. 
“They have us, and certainly we should be enough 
for any poultry-yard. We are so fine-looking! 
They do not compare with us; they wear their wings 
stupidly on each side of their bodies, while ours 
cross eash other most gracefully and beautifully at 
the tips.” 

“That is so,” put in the little fat duck, who, un- 
able to keep out of the charmed circle, even though 
she were snubbed in it, had waddled back again. 

“Quack, quack! what do you know about wings,” 
snapped the Muscovy. “‘ when one, of {yours hangs 
down limp, say ?” 

“Ah,” said the fat duck, humbly, “I know it; 
but, then, that was done by the dog when he caught 
me, when I was trying to divert his attention so he 
would not run after you. Naturally, my wings 
crossed at the tips also.’’ 

“You don’t know anything,” said the Muscovy, 
shortly, for she did not like to be reminded of a fa- 

Yor done her. “ You are nothing but a puddle duck, 
and we cannot expect much of you.” «¢ 

“ And whatare you?” said the great black rooster 
as hé passed by and heard the ill-natured remark. 
* Cock.a-doodle-doo ’00 00.” 

“ Haughty thing!” said the Muscovy, “how dare 





he insult me, I who came from Muscovia, and am 


the lineal descendant of a Muscovite. Hethinks too 
much of his position! He may be king of the ash- 
pile, to be sure, but we are queens of the gutter, 
and the gutter is a much finer place; everybody 
knows that, for it is so wet.” 

“Stupid hens,” cried another duck, who had been 
trying to get ina word for half an hour, “‘ they have 
to earn their living by laying eggs. Wedonot; we 
are a respectable set of ladies, and have nothing to 
do but talk about what our neighbors are doing. 
Quack, quack !”” 

“You talk of their being stupid,’ said another 
duck, who had not spoken before, and who, when 
she did speak, made a point of disagreeing and dis- 
puting withevery oneelse. ‘“ They daily have more 
honor than ever you'll have. They are taken up to 
the house there every day, and served up in some 
mysterious mahner with butter and cream. A cow 
is kept juston purpose to furnish milk to dress them 
in, and that is the origin of the expression ‘Hen’s 
milk.’ ”’ 

**And how do you know?” asked the duck, who, 
having at last got in her word, was snapped up-so 
quickly. 

‘“*How do I know?” asked the other. “‘I knew 
things before you were hatched; and no matter how 
[ know it, I say it, and it’s so, let anybody deny it 
who can,”’ and she looked all around, and, as no one 
ventured, went on. ‘ First they are chased; they 
run away, for all proper-minded persons are shy 
about having honors put upon them. But when 
they have resisted long enough to be properly 
modest, they allow themselves to be caught, and 
then their necks are wrung and they are left alone 
for some time. They evidently like it, for they 
show their pleasure and delight by jumping about 
and fairly dancing with joy. Anyone can see they 
like it.” 

“T, for one, can’t, and don’t believe it either,’’ said 
the former duck. 

“ Any one that has eyes and senses behind them,’’ 
said the other, correcting herself. 

“Come, don’t quarrel and be personal where I 
am,” interposed the Muscovy, who had no idea of 
being out of any conversation so long. “I don’t 
know what you two are talking about, and sd, of 
course, neitherdo you. I say the hens have nostyle, 
and I know, for I am descended from a Muscovite, 
and so must know style.” 

**T don’t see why, Iam sure,’’ flouted out the quar- 
relsome one, and thereupon the little fat duck gave 
her a vicious nab, while the speaker went on calmly, 
hearitig nothing but her own voice. 

“Yes; nostyle. Look at their walk! just see it! 
No walk is as handsome as our waddie. And see 
how they lift up their heads when they drink; they 
say it is to give thanks. Wedo not have to give 
thanks when we drink, for the water belongs to us, 
and they have to thank us for letting them drink it. 
Esuppose they thank us; I don’t see who else they 
should!” 

“And they have not handsome mouths at all,”’ 
pUt iu the fet duck-vucw mure, “so vhortand nar- 
row.” 

The Muscovy looked at her to see what answer 
could be made to that, and said, with a sneer: 

“A mouth can be too big. I have seen them. 
Q-u-a-c-k,’’ and.she opened her mouth very wide; 
but then she could not see it. 

Just then the turkey-cock walked up in front of 
them, and, spreading out his tail and stretching 
down his wings until they scraped the ground, he 
strutted up and down in front of them, waiting to 
beadmired, while he grew very red in the face with 
vanity. 

* Ob, beautiful! beautiful!” exclaimed the ducks. 
“Quack, marvelous, beautiful, quack, quack!” 

Theturkey, having gained all the praise he could 
in that quarter, strutted off to another part of the 
yard to astonish and electrify some of The other 
fowls, but he left his character behind him. 

“Ob, quack! quack!! quack!!!’ groaned the 
Muscovy. ‘“‘ What a pompous, domineering old fel- 
low the turkey-cock is; there is no living peaceably 
in the same yard with him. He stretches out his 
tail, puffs out his feathers, and struts around here 
as if he were lovely.” 

“IT believe he thinks he is a peacock,’ said the 
duck, who always put one remark in. every subject 
that came up, and that an ill-natured one. 

“For my part,’’ said the Muscovy, “I think a long 
taila very great deformity, and don’t see how he 
oan bring himself to wear it. The shorter they are, 
the lovelier and more graceful. But, of course, we 
must say to him: ‘Oh, how grand, how lovely, how 
truly sublime!’ for he is a great person hene, 80 we 
must humor him and pacify him aN we can.” 

“For my part, I think he tries to imitate us,” said 
e, “for our tails turn up in the air; but he can’t 
do it, his is too long, and becomes insignificant. 
Indeed he is that already, when compafed with us.”’ 

‘‘ He isa horror! and that I know,” said the quar- 
reler. “‘Itisreally a perfect relief when it rains, 
for then he cannot ruffie out his feathers, stick up 
bis tail, and look so grand—I mean so horrid; but 
he just has to drag around as slink as anybody, and 
his old tail gets muddy, and I’m glad.” 

Just at that moment some food was thrown out 
to the new chickens, and, without waiting to be in- 
vited, or asking if they might, the ducks, turkey, 
and rooster rushed up to help the chickens eat, and 
as they went, the ducks complained to each othér: 

“ Quack, that’s the way they do us, quack! throw 
our food at us, quack, quack, and throw it where 
these rude, horrible chickens can get it. Quack, 
quack, quack! There! the turkeyand all are before 
us; they always get the advantage over us, because 
they are common people and have long legs, quack, 
quack, and there won’t be a thing left to us when 
we get there. Oh, dear, quack, quack !” and they 
waddled on, grumbling, so thet it made one long, 
continuous q—u—a—c—k ; and when they arrived 
at the feeding place they found, as they feared, no- 
thing to eat, and, putting their heads together, 
indulged in a series of quacks expressive of every 
shade of disgust and discontent, and ail explaining 
that it was entirely the fault of the new chickens 
that they were starved, 





| Chinese as uncivilized; but they do not make 


BABY ROY’S THIRD BIRTHDAY." 


MABEL! run as fast as you can, 
To see our baby dressed like a man! 
From little boots to top-knot curl, 
He looks no longer like a girl. 
Who in the land so proud as he! 
Stringing buttons at Mamma’s knee. 


Carefully pushing the needle through 
Each lijtle button, black, white and blue; 
Now pausing slyly, tolook down, 

On jacket red and trousers brown; 
Making a chain for Pa, you see. 
Stringing buttons at Mamma’s knee. 


Whatisthis? A knotin your thread? 

Oh, don’t trouble your dear little head, 

For Mamma will fix it for her boy. 

Hark! here comes Papa! Run to him, Roy! 
“* Papa, I made this, ’cause I’se free,” 

Stringing buttons at Mamma’s knee. 


If e’er his life-thread tangled shall be, 

And he far away from home and me, 

May the dear Lord keep him pure and good 
As on his birthday he so proudly stood, 
Our blue-eyed baby, only “free,” 
Stringing buttons at Mamma’s lanee. 








CHOPSTICKS. 


WONDER how the young folks of the United 
States would get on at dinner if they were to 
try to eat boiled rice with chopsticks instead of a 
spoon or a knife and fork! I should like to see you 
attempt it, my young friends. But in imagination 
I hear you all asking this question, “ What are 
chopsticks ?”” Well, they are small sticks a little 
longer than a pen-holder and about as large. Those 
used by poor people in China are made of bamboo, 
while the wealthy people use those manufac- 
tured from ebony or ivory, or of silver and gold. 
They hold them very adroitly between the first and 
third fingers of the right hand—separated by the 
second finger and steadied by the thumb. If you 
wish to gratify your curiosity in the matter, just 
whittle out two sticks ten inches long and as large 
as a pen-holder, and the next time you have boiled 
rice for dinner see how you will get on; or you may 
pick up.kernels of wheat for practice. 

The Chinese handle them just as easily as we do 
our kuives and forks, They would laugh to see our 
maneuvering with the sticks, but we should have 
the fun on our side if they were to sit down to our 
dinner-table; they would make awkward work of 
it. “Don’t they use knives?” Not to eat, with. In 
preparing their food they whip a knife from their 
pocket and use it for cutting up a chicken ora 
puppy. “A puppy!’ I don’t wonder you stare to 
hear it. It is well for your pet, who looks up into 
your face, licks your hand, and wags his tail when 
you speak to him, that his master lives on this side 
of the globe, instead of on the other side, for he 
would not be permitted to enjoy long life in bark- 
ing at the hens, in showing his teeth, and putting on 
airs; but he would come to.an inglorious end in the 
stew-pan! A Chinaman, though, might think it 
glorious. You would see some strange things were 
you to visit the land beneath your feet, especially 
in the eating line. Eating-houses and hotels in the 
great cities are more numerous than they are in 
New York or Philadelphia. They have traveling 
eating establishments. The peddler of puppy-stew 
walks through the street with a broad, shallow 
basin filled with the food already cooked, on the 
top of his head. Hecarries a small sheet-iron fur- 
nace on his back, and his big umbrella on his shoul- 
der. He finds a place to suit him where customers 
are plenty, sets up his umbrella, lights {a charcoal 
fire in his furnace, and in a few minutes the piece 
of fish, chicken, or dog, mixed with rice, is warming 

d steaming in the pan. He takes his bowls and 
chopsticks from a basket and in a few minutes is 
ready to serve the.hungry crowd. For a cert you 
can get a bow! full of nice, hot dog-stew! 

We are not to think that all Chinamen live on 
puppies, eats, and kittens; it is only the poorest 
people who are obliged to live on such food. You 
would not be able to obtain much beef in China; 
but in the provision shops are excellent hams—also, 
ducks, geese, chickens, and fish; and in vegetable 
markets you can always find a supply of potatoes, 
beans, peas, and likely you will find all of those in 
the bow] of stew which the peddlers sell. 

To eat after the common manner you ‘must hold 
the bowl to your lips and poke the food into your 
mouth: but if you would be genteel, you must pick 
up the bits of meat, the beans and the kernels of 
riee with the chopsticks, and carry them steadily to 
your mouth, and then drink the broth. If you want 
some fun you can have it without going to China in 
search of it, but in your own home, eating dinner 
with chopsticks. Try it. 

If we were to go into the house of a wealthy Chi- 
naman, and were invited to dinner, we should be 
three or four hours at the table, and have at least 
three hundred different dishes containing food 
placed before us! I-dined one day witha manda- 
r'r—or rather we had only a lunch—and there were 
so many dishes, and such a variety of food that‘tI 
lost all reckoning of the number. First we had 
roasted pumpkin seeds, then drank some cherry 
cordial; then ate some sweet-cakes and drank sey- 
eral cups of delicious, tea—net such meadow-hay. 
stuff as we getin the United States—but the very 
best China affords. Then the waiters brought in a 
great variety of dishes. Some of the food was 
sweet to the taste and good, and of other dishes a 
smell satisfied us. We should have had an uncom- 
fortable time if we had undertaken to eat heartily 
ofevery dish. To be genteel in China you ymust 
only taste and nibble a little of everything brought 
on by the waiters. That is no light affair at a great 
dinner where three hundred kinds are served for 
the guests. The Chinese drink a great deal ef tea 
at their dinner parties, but do not have wines or 
liquors. You hear no popping of champagne corks. 
The guests are able to walk straight and talk 
straight as well, which some people in this country 
are not able to do after dinner. Wethink of the 
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beasts of themselves by getting drunk, and then, 
in their drunkenness, commit horrible crimes by 
beating their wives and children, or shooting their 
best friends.—‘‘ CARLETON,” in Agriculturist. 








LITTLE TIM AND UNCLE TIM. 


NCLE Tim and little Tim are great friends. 

Uncle Tim likes little Tim because he was 
named after him. Litile Tim likes Uncle Tim be- 
cause he is always willing little Tim should have his 
own way. So they get along nicely together. 

Uncle Tim is a carpenter. The other day he was 
making a fence in front of the house, and little Tim 
Any one else would have said 
he would be in the way; but Uncle Tim said, *‘That’s 
right, little Tim, come on!”’ 

By und by Uncle Tim lost his gimlet. He looked 
for it a long time without saying any thing. At last 
he said to little Tim, who was sitting on a stick of 
timber, and whittling a board, ‘‘ Hop up a minute, 
and let me see if you are sitting on my gimlet!”’ 

Little Tim looked up before he hopped up; and 
then, instead of hopping up, he lay down, kicked 
up his heels, and laughed, for he saw the gimlet. 

There it was in Uncle Tim’s mouth, and Uncle 
Tim did not know it. Uncle Tim often carried his 
pencil in the corner of his mouth, and he had not 
once thought that it was his gimlet this time; and 
so little Tim laughed at Uncle Tim. 

At night, little Tim went on an errand, and was 
late at supper. He had to eat alone. By and by 
Uncle Tim came into the room. 

“Where are you little Tim ?” said he. 

“ Here.” 

““ Where?’ 

‘*Under the table.” 

‘What are you doing down there?” 

‘Looking after my cheese.” 

**Do you find it ?” 

“No: I don’t see where it could have gone. The 
last I knew of it, it was on the edge of my plate.” 
Uncle Tim held the light down for little Tim. There 
was no cheese there. 

“Well, I suppose I must have eaten it,” said little 
Tim. He had, sure enough; and so Uncle Tim 
laughed at little Tim; and they both laughed at 
themselves and each other.—E1izaBetH HAWLEY 
FENN, in The Nursery. 








THE ROBIN’S STORY. 


BUILT me a nest 
On the great beech-tree,— 

As cosey a hest 

As ever could be. 
I wove it with threads 

Td the beech-tree bough; 
And three little birdies 

Are sleeping there now. 


One day as I sang 
My “ cherry-chee-chee,”’ 

A spry little squirrel 

*”. Sprang up in the tree. 

I thought he was coming 
Right up on the bough; 

It makes my heart tremble 
To think of it now. 


I flew like an eagle 
Straight down through the air; 
And soon he was running, 
He could not tell where. 
I pecked him and pecked him, 
And flew in his traek : 
He'll stop to think twice 
Before he comes back. 


W.O.C. in the Nursery. 
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PUZZLES. 
BIBLICAL BNIGMA. 
Thirty-three letters. 
20, 9, 3, 33, is a river in Europe. 
14, 18, 14, 21, 8, 23, is a river in Asia. 
4, 17, 30, 28, 28, 14, is a girl’s name. 
12, 14, 30, 8, 23, is a wild animal. 
26, 14, 27, 16, 13, 3, 19, openings in a ship’s deck. 
6, 2, 20, is a man’s name. 
10, 17, 20, 7, 29, 18, is a rude girl. 
32, 2, 22, M4, 18, 7, 24, 38, is a shrub. 
31, 23, 8,17, 2, 11, is a bird. 
16, 14, 1, 14, 2, is to plot. 
5, 15. 20, 23,2, 11, 25, is a fish. 
My whole is part of a verse in the Old Testament. 
Gro. L. ADAMs. 





SINGULAR CHANGES. 
Ist. Take a plural noun, and by adding s, change it to sin- 
gular, and from masculine to feminine. 
2nd. Take a noun of multitude, and by adding e, change it 
to singular, and from life to deatn. 
3d. Take a plural noun, and by adding s, change it to sin- 
gufar, and fiom bitter to sweet. Bunny. 
BURIED DRY GOODs. 

Corn, ready to"pop, lined the popper. The coals in the 
fireplace were red hot. ‘Come, Oscar, pet,” coaxed his 
mamma. “Topopcorn? Can’t see it!” and he crept back 
to his chair, singing “Hamlin endured what couldn’t be 
cured ; if he couldn’t escape from every scrape.” “Obey 
with readiness,” said his father. The boy still sat in his 
chair, dangling a sponge expanded with water. “ Whose 
sponge?” ‘Basil, keep still,” interrupted Mr. Checlayn- ~ 
shaw. ‘Listen! My wordislaw! Now mind me!” “My 
hand is sprained, if—and”’ “Whata yarn!”’ And he collars 
and cuffs him, “Instead of off’ying every day to play with 
Morgan Dyer, you must stay at home hereafter.’’ 


Lutv D. 
DECAPITATIONS. 


Behead to spring on suddenly, and leave a measure of 
weight. 

Behead a water-fowl, and leave paie-. 

Behead a possessive adjective pronoun, and leave one who 
inherits. - 

Behead to discourse, and leave the top of a mountain. 

Behead employment, and leave to petition. 

Behead an article of food, and leave a tree. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 6. 


Cross-word Bnigma.—T each me $0 do th will.—B. E. M., - 
BEL, BONNY, FLORA, HARRY, LALLA , ma 


Enigma.—Martin Chuzzlewit by Charles Di _ 

BUNNY, —— HARRY, LALLA ¢ i tees 
7 Masculine Na mes.—Adam, Seth, Hosea, 

Oliver, pets a Andrew, Horace, Peter, 


Teresh, Ernest, r. [> Pies. Otto, Theron, 
win, Owen, yg land, ira,’ Ge eens, Orlando, Homer,— 


Aurek L. Co vee SO 
BUNNY discovers irey-atx a oa 


A-4.H. 





410 divid 
Boner, Wa. f. Plowa, rare ruo. , equals 234 3-68, 
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‘The Chureh. 


NEXT WEEK'S CALENDAR. 
Sunday. Dec. 24, (4th Sunday in Advent.) 
Monday, Dec. 25, (Christmas). 
’Tuesday, Dec. 26, (8t. Stephen). 
Wednesday, Dec. 27 (St. John Evangelist). 
Meth. Epise....... 8. Carolina Conterence........Charleston. 
Thursday, Dec. 28 (Holy Innocents). 


CHURCHES DEDICATED, 


Congregational..Gilman, Iowa 

Lutheran Ref.... Numedia, Columbia Co., Pa 

Meth. Hpise......Mt. Tabor, Grant Co., Ky. 
do West Cairo, Allen Co..... 
do New Salisbury, Indiapa.. 

Port Washington, L.I., N 

y do * —s ae, N.Y 

esbyterian....Clyde, N. ¥.....--.+0.-- 
- Packwaukee, Wis 
YOrk.....ccceee 


do 


° 
Rom. Catholic... New 
Unitarian........CWICAZO......4+ soe.esseee-++0+ 00 
United Brethren. Intercourse, Lancaster Co., Pa. 
ao Lock, Elkhart Co., Indiana 
Center Point, Ilinois.......... 
Eureka, Illinois... .... s..- 
Charleston, Coles Co., IMinois.... 
Logansport, Indiana .,,..... 


do 
do 
do 
do 








HOME NOTES. 


S the evidence now stands, diversity of doc- 

trine seems to have had less to doin the disrup- 
tion in the First Disciples’ Church, in Lexington,Ky., 
than questions of government. The Church simply 
outgrew its hive and was unwilling toswarm. For 
some time a portion of the congregation had been 
compelled by lack of room to meet in aseparate 
house of worship. Naturally they began to desire 
a separate organization, the government of both 
congregations by one eldership interfering, they 
thought, with discipline, and also tending to an 
uuscriptural centralization of power.’ Their re- 
quest to be recognized as a sister church was re- 
fused, and when they persisted in establishing an 
independent church, the old body solemnly deliv- 
ered them over to Satan by regular process of ex- 
communication. Not satisfied with that, they sought 
to secure the*removal of the leading spirit of the 
new organization from the Regency of Kentucky 
University, an institution whose prosperity is al- 
most wholly due to his labors. The result has hap- 
pily been to draw from the Curators of the Univer- 
sity a generous expression of their confidence in 
Reyzent Bowman, not merely as regards his fidelity, 
financial skill, and unflinching integrity in the past, 
vut also his competency to carry the University 
forward to still higher success. 


---The Christian Advocate urges the planting of 
a mission, with arespectable and fairly-commodious 
house of worship, in each of the considerable cities 
of the South. ‘The Methodist Episcopal Church,” 
it says, ‘‘ is thoroughly committed to the enterprise 
of prosecuting its work in the Southern States. It 
is pledged to its ministers and members in that sec- 
tion not toabandon them.’’ Union with the Metho- 
dist Church South it looks upon as hopeless, if not 
undesirable. ‘‘There are, no doubt, a good many 
people in the South to whom our services cannot 
be made acceptable. We do not propose to impose 
ourselves upon any such. There are others similar- 
jy related to the Church South to whom it is our 
duty to minister, and who will receive us gladly. 
And these are the people whose moral and pecuni- 
any support we must have if we intend to succeed 
in our Southern work.” The Northern colonies in 
the larger cities need especially to be cared for, and 
tbose of the native population whose sympathy 
was never strongly committed to the institution of 
slavery. Thus far the extension of the Church 
southward has been chiefly, if not solely, among 
the treedmen and the sma ll farmers and mechanics 
in regions where there were but few slaves before 
the war. Of the fifty thousand white members of 
the Church in the South, nearly all, except those in 
Kentucky, are in the mountainous regions of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama. 


—The Christian Witness prints a communica- 
tion from Rev. W. Dotson, who says he is in cor- 
respondence with *‘ seven preachers of the O’Kelly- 
ite Church,” who propose to come together under 

‘the general name of Christian Union. These seven 
preachers have churches, and represent a member- 
ship of “‘about four hundred.” Mr. Dotson says, 
further, thatin the proposed union each local church 
is to remain free,jas the Witness has often proposed to 
various bodies of Christians, and that several unions 
of the sort have been formed by “our people.’’ 
From this it is to be inferred that the people referred 
to are Christians; but where is the *O'Kellyite 
Church,” and why is it so called? Mr. Dotson’s let- 
ter gives no clue. Can anybody tell? 


—The General Conference of the Seventh Day 
Adventists for 1872 will be held early in January. 
Animportant feature of the meeting will be the 
eelebration of the bicentennial of the denomina- 
tion, the first ‘“‘ Sabbath-keeping-Church” in Ame- 
riea having been organized at Newport, R. I., Dec. 
23d, 1671. It is proposed that the Society emulate 
the action of the Methodists at their first centen- 
nial five years ago, the Presbyterians last year in, 
commemoration of their union, and other churches 
onsimilar important occasions, and do something 
toward increasing the endowment of their schools. 


—Speaking of ancient churches, is there one in 
this country that can showa better record than the 
First Presbyterian Church of Elizabeth, N.J.? It 
was organized in 1664, and fer two hundred and 
seven years it has not missed aservice. Age, how- 
ever, has not impaired its vitality and capacity for 
growth. Within the last ten years 395 persons have 
been added to its membership. 


, 3 
—The decision of the board of arbitrators in 
the Washburn will case substantially accords with 
the view taken some time since by this paper, that 
is, against the claims of the American Bible Society. 
Equity thus prevails over the letter of the law. 
The circumstances of the case are briefly these: 
mr. Washburn died suddenly, leaving a will duly 
executed, anda draft of a subsequent disposition of 
his property, which he had been prevented from 
substituting for the original will, The careful pre- 





re 3 ted to three referees—President Woolsey, 





paration of the second unsigned will proved it to be 
really, though it was not legally, his last will and 
testament. It differed from the first in‘that it in- 
creased Mrs. Washburn’s share of the estate, gave 
35,000 to the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, 
aud consequently reduced the portions of the re- 


1 naining legatees. Thesubstitution of certain shares 


of a new company, the Washburn & Moen Manu- 
facturing Company, in place of shares of the I. 
Washburn & Moen Wireworks, named in the first 
will, made another important difference. With 
one exception, ali the residuary legatees consented 
to accept their diminished legacies in accordance 


2} with what wasso plainly Mr. Washburn’s ultimate 


purpose, The American Bible Society insisted on 


*5¢ | its legai claim under the provisions of the first will. 


After considerable controversy the case was submit- 
Rev. 
Royal B. Stratton, and A.D. F. Randolph—who 
promptly and (touching the Bible Society’s claim) 


213 unanimously decided the case in favor of Mrs. 


Washburn. 


—The Hartford Churchman complains, and ap- 
parently with reason, of a weakening of the ties be- 
tween rectors andchurches. It needs no very wide 
observation, it says, to show that the Episcopal 
clergy are becoming an itinerant class—parishes 
not expecting to retain rectors more than a year or 
two, while rectors hold themselves in constant 
readiness for a move. The fault of this state of 
things is not charged upon the rectors who are thus 
moving about ; on the contrary—though the rectors 
are often to blame—the responsibility for *he fre- 
quent changes rests mainly with the parishes. 





HOME CHURCHES. 


HE Cincinnati Catholic Telegraph pronounces 

President Grant’s Indian policy one of the gross- 
est fraudsever established by law. The grievances the 
Indians formerly complained of have been changed, 
it says, but only to introduce a greater oppression. 
Heretofore the agents have robbed them of their 
yearly appropriations, now the whole force of the 
Board of Commissioners,is directed toward robbing 
them of their rights of conscience. ‘The corrup- 
tion of the Indian department and the terrible evils 
of bloodshed and rapine that grew out of it were a 
disgrave to the country. To blot out this disgrace 
Grant assumed thecharacter of a virtuous, au Apos- 
tolic reformer. With one blow he proposed to smash 
the Indian ring and to carry the blessings of Chris- 
tianity by the accredited ministers of religion, as 
the rulers of the Indian reservations, to every wig- 
wam. Inhis owe words, he had determined to give 
the agencies to such religious denominations ‘as 
had heretofore established missions among the In- 
dians, and perhaps to some other denominations 
that would undertake the work on the same terms,’ 
that is, ‘as missionary work.’ Never was profes- 
sion more insincere, never was public promise more 
flagrantiy broken, never did a government show 
itself more guilty of deception and treachery than 
our own in the.inauguration of this new Inaian 
policy.’’ In the face of the historic truth that the 
oldest, most devoted, and most effective mission- 
aries among the Indian tribes are Catholic priegts, 
continues the Telegraph, every Indian Commis- 
sioner appointed by the President is a Protestant. 
The promise that in the assignment of the reserva- 
tions the prior rights of every class should not be 
invaded, has been systematically violated. Of the 
first thirty-eight districts set,off, only four were 
appointed to Catholic missionaries. The other thir- 
ty-four, nearly all of which were Catholic tribes, 
were transferred to the superintendence of Protes- 
tants. In the territories of Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, and the State of Oregon, every Catholic 
missionary has been expelled. For their former in- 
structors, thousands of Catholic Indians now plead 
in vain, Catholic missionaries being debarred from 
entrance into reservations allotted to Protestants, 
while the poor Indians are shamelessly deprived of 
the sacred right of practicing their religion. In 
California, Colorado, Arizona, sand New Mexico, 
where the Black Robe has been a familiar sight for 
hundreds of years, Reformed Dutch, Presbyterians 
and Jews teach new religious doctrines to Catholic 
tribes. The Pottawatomies, the Kansas, the Osages, 
the Koutenays, the Menomonees, the Papagos of 
Arizona, and the Pueblos, who have been instructed 
in the Catholic faith since the days of Cortez, are 
all Catholics and are all victims of this religious 
persecution. Among the agents that rule these 
reservations every Protestant sect is represented, 
but not asingle Catholic. ‘‘Even the Spiritualist, 
the Jew and the Infidel have been selected as the 
propagators of this ‘ Christian-like’ policy and sent 
out te trample upon the ‘ prior rights’ of Catholie 
missions.” ; 

This is certainly a heavy indictment. Not aceept- 
ing the Catholic Telegraph’s statements as wholly 
conclusive on the subject, they certainly call for 
attention and investigation as to the facts. 


~~ 


What should Ruling Elders be and do? The 
Christian Instructor answers the question at great 
length. In brief, such an officer should be, first, a 
consistent and proper example to his people. By 
accepting the office he has consented to be one they 
may look up to as a pattern and example of every- 
thing lovely and of goodreport. His dealings with 
men, the conduct of his business, his pleasures, in- 
deed all his pursuits should be such that others may 
follow him as he follows Christ. He should havea 
regular place at- all meetings of session and other 
church courts to which he is appointed. His bre- 
thren need his counsel, his vote, his prayers on be- 
half of every good object. Avoiding onthe one 
hand a haughty, dictatorial, exclusive, or silent 
spirit and manner with his brethren, and on the 
other, alight or trifling, an indifferent and do-no- 
thing, or a captious and fault-finding way; he should 
follow peace and the things whereby one may edify 
another. In no sense should he feel that he has no- 
thing to do in meetings of session bnt to act with 
the pastor in receiving new members. Outside he 
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may do much in visiting the aged and infirm and 
sick of the congregation, It is unjust and uogeue- 
rous to thrust allsuch work onthe minister. Too 
frequently people in sickness or distress do not 
send for the elder; but when cases of trial are 
known, the elders ought surely to visit the afflicted, 
to speak the word of comfort or to offer the prayers 
of faith. How often, too, the elders might look up 
strangers and bring them into the house of God! 
In his intercourse with the world he may often be 
brought in contact with those who need only a kind 
word ora loving Christian invitation to set them on 
their way Zionward. 








FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


HE English Independent calls attention to two 
serious facts touching the condition and pros- 
pects of Congregationalism in England. One is the 
lack of trained ministers to supply vacancies ; the 
other is the marked decrease in the number of can- 
didates for the ministry, and the continuous de- 
cline in the preparedness and power of the students 
in the colleges of the denomination. The college 
institutes have done something in the way of pre- 
paring for Home Mission work men of proper zeal, 
but too old or otherwise unfit for a regular college 
course; yet they have but slightly diminished the 
proportion of those in the ministry, ‘‘ who have had 
no training ef which Congregationalists are cogni- 
zant.”” The colleges are not only sadly inadequate, 
but are rapidly declinigg. The professors are “ ab-« 
surdly overweighted, and required to teach a num- 
ber ef incongruous subjects,’ while the number of 
students in the classes *‘is ridiculouslysmall.” <A 
reform in the management of the schools is earnest- 
ly called for. The main features of the changes 
now suggested are a complete separation of the 
studies in arts and in theology; so that instead of 
attempting to teach everything in each college, 
some of the colleges would be turned to account as 
elementary institutions for giving the students the 
necessary preliminary training of a liberal educa- 
tions: the rest would be purely theological institu- 
tions, receiving the students who could pass some 
such examination as that needed for matriculation 
in theLondon University. An ample staff of pro- 
fessors in each branch “‘ might thus besecured with- 
out increasing the whole number; and in each col- 
lege thesympathy,emulation and enthusiasm created 
by the aggregation of numbers of young men en- 
gaged in the same pursuits would also be obtained.” 
A conference is asked for in relation to this question, 
and the /ndependent is sure that the Congregational 
Union Committee will not so neglect their duty as 
to suffer so importanta matter to go to sleep. 


The Bishop of London has broken the silence 
he has kept since his call, four years ago, to pre- 
side over that diocese—* the largest diocese in Chris- 
tendom’’—by a charge that might as fitly be called 
a lament. He has fallen, upon “days of sin- 
gular difficulty,’’ acrisis in the church’s history. 
THé parochial systew, the esseuve of w truly National 
church, is “* undergoing gradual but great enfeeble- 
ment and disintegration,’’ while large classes of the 
people are becoming alienated from the church, if 
not entirely indifferent to the claims of religion. 
The prospects of the church as a national body are 
not more encouraging. The unsettled condition of 
London society, brought about largely by modern 
facilities for quick and easy escape from the city to 
the suburbs has had much to do in destroying the 
parish organization; but the chief cause, the 
Bishop alleges, is the rapid growth of population. 
The parochial idea is necessarily lost when a popu- 
lation of ten, twenty, or thirty thousand is left un- 
der the carejof one or two clergymen, and supplied 
With but a single church. In seventy-nine of the 
parishes of the diocese there is but one clergyman 
for an av@Page of 4,244 people. In three of these 
there is but one in 7,000; in two, only one in 8,000; 
in one, one in 10,000; in another, onein 11,000. “For 
these seventy-nine parishes 300 more clergymen are 
wanted at once; and the average number of conse- 
crations should be raised from nine to fourteena 
year, if the current decennium is to overtake the 
arrears still remaining over.’’ Butthereis a more 
serious difficulty underlying the lack of churches 
and ministers, and that is the indisposition of the 
masses to attend church. The empty pews in the 
churches already provided show too plainly that 
the church is losing its hold upon the people. The 
working classes have become almost entirely es- 
tranged. The influence of other sects more in 
sympathy with the poor in drawing the people from 
the church is wholly overlooked by the Bishop. In- 
deed he carefully abstains from any recognition of 
the existence or influence of the non-established 
churches ; and never once refers to the labors of any 
ministers of Protestant Christianity except of 
his own clergy, The alienation Sof the masses is 
traced rather to pew-rents and other secondary 
causes. Few practices have done more, he says, to 
dislocate the parochial system and to drive the 
working classes from the thurch than the appro- 
priation—whether for money or not—of ali the best 
parts of the church by the wealthy, while the poor 
are left,to seat themselves as they may on bare 
benches in remote corners, But the opposite prac- 
tice cuts off at the other end of the social scale, 
free seats and open churches driving away ‘‘ some 
of the upper and most of the great middle class,”’ 
A compromise is accordingly recommended—the 
appropriation of half the seats ef each church by 
the parishioners, leaving free and unappropriated 
all the rest. In wealthy parishes, where this course 
would displease the present worshipers, the Bishop 
recommends the erection of churches especially for 
the poor, and to encourage their attendance he 
would have the clergy give them “ shorter sermons 
and usually a different style of preaching.” Another 
cause of the decadence of the parochial system is 
“the decay of the rightsof the laity and the con- 
sequent unconscious extension of the autocracy of 
the clergy.” The steady diminution of Episcopal 
authority, and the inevitable independence and in- 
subordination of the clergy, resulting from the ele- 





vation of the congregation above the parish, have 
greatly helped to destroy the unity of the churoh 
and to weaken its parochial basis. Lack of unity, 
“a slackening of the ties’’ between the clergy, the 
disturbances incident to the march of ritualism, 
free thinking on the part of the clergy and the 
people, arestill spoiling the church further for the 
discharge of the functions committed to it. 





On the door of the Roman Catholic Chapel at 
Chiselhurst the following notice'is posted : 


Strangers are requested to observe that as the ac- 
commodation in this church is limited, they cannot 
be admitted during the services except on the fol- 
lowing conditions :—Ist. A fee of one shilling or two 
shillinge must be paid according to the seat occu- 
pied. 2nd. There must be the most perfect silence 
and respectful behavior in the Church. If stran- 
gers are not willing to comply with these conditions, 
they have thesimple alternative of stopping away. 


Who could have imagined two years ago that in 
so short a time the arbiter of Europe would serve 


merely as a source of revenue to an obscure country 


church in England ? ° 





The Prime Minister of Madagascar, Rainilair- 
ivony, has written a letter to the eminent mission- 
ary, Mr. Ellis, in which’ he says: 


‘“‘T have heard the report concerning a Bishop to 
come to M: scar; also a report that the Prayer- 
book is used within the precincts of the palace ; also 
that the Queen desires that a Bishop may come, and 
was disappainted when he did not come. These re- 
posers not true,for the Prayer-book has never 

n used in the worship which the Queen attends, 
She was not at all disappointed because a Bishop 
did notcome. But the work which you, the mission- 
aries of the London Missionary Society, have done 
bere in Madagascar we indeed know, for a work of 
blessing to our country truly it has been, and you 
have never forsaken us from the very beginning 
until the present time. ‘ : 





The late census of Ireland shows that the popula- 
tion of the island is still diminishing. Since 1841, 
the population has decreased from eight millions to 
less than five anda half millions. The loss in the 
last ten years is 296,208. This diminution has fallen 
upequally on the religious sects. According to the 
London News, there are but 258 Jews in Ireland, a 
decrease of thirty-five per cent. since 1861. The ad- 
herents of thenow disestablished Church have de- 
vreased by only one and three-quarters per cent., 
those of Presbyterians, Methodists, Independents, 
Baptists, and the Society of Friends by nearly four 
per cent., while the Roman Catholic decrease has 
amounted to more than eight per cent; and ‘ other 
Christian persuasions,”” which have sunk nearly 
two-thirds in the province of Munster, and rather 
more than held their own in Leinster and Con- 
naught. have so increased in Ulster as to stand one 
and a quarter per cent. higher for the whole;country. 





The city authorities of Toronto are circulating 
a form of petition to the Legislature of Ontario to 
tax all property now exempted. The Archbishop 
of Torouto retorts, with reference to the taxation 
of ‘church property, that the very pagans never 
thought of taxing the temple dedicated tothe wor- 
ship of their gods. It was left for Americans “ to 
conceive and putinto practice the idea of taxing 
churches, to raise moprey to meet the expenses of a 
fratricidal war, and thus indirectly taxing the God 
of Peace.’”’ The Bishop declines to sign the petition, 
or to allow his clergy to sign it, for several reasons, 
chiefly because it would be an act of the blackest 
ingratitude to tax the little spot of earth dedicated 
to the worship of God; and because the church- 
going people, who already pay all the expenses of 
the city government, would not have their burdens 
lightened by taxing the churches, while the lay 
members of society would be encouraged not to go 
to church by the taxes they would be expected to 
pay for their attendance. Besides, the churches do 
a large amount of good in keeping down crime, 
lawlessness and communism, which would subvert 
all governments; and governments in protecting 
and helping churches are only protecting and help- 
ing themselves and the people in general, by saving 
the community a vast amount of expense which 
would be incurred by the crimes of an ungodly 
people. 5 





The kidnapping of South Sea Islanders by Eng- 
lish slavers—* obtaining native laborers,” the trade 
is called in New Zealand and Australia—has at last 
produced results that are jikely to rouse the English 
government to decisive measures for stopping the 
nefarious business. While on a tour of visitation to 
the missionary stations in the South Pacific islands 
(Banks’, Solomon’s, Queen Charlotte’s and other 
groups), Missionary Bishop Patterson and his as- 
sistant, Rev. Mr. Aitken, were murdered by the na- 
tives while landing on theisland of Santa Cruz, one 
of Queen Charlotte’s group. Part of the Bishop’s 
business was to collect a number of promising 
young natives to be educated in the central school 
at Norfolk Island, a circumstance well calculated 
to arouse the suspicions of the much-abused na- 
tives. One hundred and sixty of such scholars, 
selected from various islands, were mentioned by 
the Bishop in a letter written from Mota (Banks’ 
Islands) just before he set out -on his last fatal voy- 
age. The kidnappers are said to have used Bishop 
Patterson’s name to decoy natives from their islands, 
but whether his murder is to be charged to imagined 
personal inquiry from. him, or merely toa blind 
seeking for revenge for the outrages committed by_ 
the slavers, there is no telling. The latter is prob- 
ably the case, as quite a number of massacres of na- 
tives have been reported of late. 





The Canada Presbyterians have 300 ministers 
with settled charges, ninety-six mission fields, com- 
prising 305 preaching stations, and fifty-six congre- 
gations, supplemented by the Home Mission Fund. 
Their membership numbers 50,000, Last year they 
raised for congregational purposes nearly $400,000 ; 
for their colleges at Toronto and Montreal, $12,500, 
and for missions, $28,000. The Presbyterian cof- 
gregations in connection with the Church of Scot- 





land number ‘one hundred and twenty. 
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News of the Week. 


RIMINAL indictments were found by the Grand 
Jury, on Friday last. against Tweed, Connolly, 
and other members of the Ring. 
The Prince of Wales may be regarded as fairly 
convalescent. 
Mr. John Bright will return to public life this 
winter as a member Of Parliament. 
Cochise, the insractable Apache chief, is invited 
to visit Washingion, and will probably accept. 
Judge Learned denies the motion to vacate 
Tweed’s arrest andreduce the amount of his bail. 











An interview said to have been the reverse of ami- 
cable took place between : President Thiers and the 
Orleans Princes on Thursday. 


The International Society of New York paraded 
in force on Sunday, the prohibition of a week ago 
having been countermanded. 


An act repealing the Women’s Suffrage Act was 
passed by the Wyoming Legislature a few days 
since, but was vetoed by the Governor. 


A decision favorable to the English shareholders 
was reached on Friday in the famous case of Heath 
and Raphael versus the Erie Railway Company. 


An Intercolonial Congress has been in session 
at Melbourne, and has adopted important resolu- 
tions regarding fiscal and commercial relations with 
England. Z 


Official dispatches from Russia confirm the report 
that the recall of Catacazy goes into effect sooner 
than was at first ordered. He’ will be temporarily 
succeeded by the Baron Dantzas of the Legation at 
Wasltington. 


French inquiry into the conduct of officers who 
signed capitulations during the war is to be com- 
mitted to a court at Versailles, which will ascer- 
tain if such officers “ vigorously fulfilled their duty,” 
but will pass no judgments. 


Captain Thrupp of H.M.S. Megaera has been honor- 
ably acquitted by court-martial of all blame in the 
matter of her loss, and a Royal Commission is con- 
vened to place the responsibility of her unsea- 
worthiness. We printed the story ot her fearful voy- 
age a few weeks ago. 





“HOME. — 


ONGRESS.—On the 12th inst, (Tuesday), the 
Senate spent some time in trifling over a 
motion to fix the final adjournment for the 3d of 
May, 1872, but the original motion was at once 
smothered by amendments, and the Senate went 
into executive session without acting uponit. On 
Wednesday a long debate occurred on the reap- 
pointment of the Retrenchment Committee. This 
was.:ontinued on Thursday,and ended in an apparent 
triumph for the advocates of the measure. The 
vote cannot, however, be regarded as settling the 
matter. In the House the Apportionment Bill was 
under discussion on ‘Tuesday. On Wednesday a 
bill was reported by Mr. Hoar proposing to-appoimt 
officers whose duty it shall be to investigate the 
question of the hoursof labor; the division of joint 
profits between the workman and the capitalist; 
and the social, sanitary, and educational condition 
of the working classes throughout the United States. 
On Thursday the Apportionment Bill was passed. 
It provides for Representatives from each State 
as follows: 

Maine, 5; New Hampshire, 2; Vermont, 2; Mas- 
sachusetts, 11; Rhode Island, 2; Connecticut, 4; 
New York, 32; New Jersey, 7; Pennsylvania, 26; 
Delaware, 1; Maryland, 6; Virginia,$; North Car- 
olina, 8; South Carolina, 6; Georgia, 9; Alabama, 7; 
Mississippi, 6; Louisiana, 5; Ohio, 20; Kentucky, 10; 
Tennessee, 9; Indiana, 12; Illinois, 19; Missouri, 13 ; 
Arkansas, 4; Michigan, 9; Florida, 1; Texas, 6; 
lowa, 9; Wisconsin, 8; California, 4; Minnesota, 3; 
Oregon,1; Kansas, 3; West Virginia, 3; Nevada, 1; 
Nebraska, 1. Total, 283. 

On Friday a bill was d appropriating 
$4,000,000 for the purchase of land and the erection 
of public buildings at Chicago. 


A bench warrant was served on Wm. M. Tweed 
by the Sheriff's officers on Friday, in accordance 
with indictments duly found by the Grand Jury. 
One indictment rehearses the wct*under which the 
now famous Board of Audit was organized, and 
finds that the “said Wm. M. Tweed cunningly con- 
trived and corruptly and fraudulently intended, 
under the cloak and cover of carrying into effect 
the provisions of the 4th section of said act and of? 
' the said resolution, to receive and acquire to his 

own use large sums of money to which he was 
not entitled, belonging to the county, with intent 
to defraud the people, and falsely and feloniously 
signed his name” to certain bills known to the 
public as the Keyser claims, and “that he made 
it appear as if the claims so signed had been duly 
audited and allowed by said Board of Supervisors, 
of which he, Tweed, was President or Chairman, 
and that he so signed his name fraudulently with 
intent to deceive, as if said account so furnished 
was just and legal.” The warrant was served at 
the Metropolitan Hotel, where the prisoner was 
' Kept in custody through the night. any of our 
readers may not be aware that this fine hotel be- 
longs to a son of Mr. Tweed, and that a fabulous 
amount ot somebody’s money has lately been ex- 
pended in repairing and adorning the entire build- 
ing. The arraignment of this noted character on 
& criminal charge in the Court of General Ses- 
sions was, of course, the signal for a somewhat en- 
thusiastic meeting of his friend§ in and around 
the court-room, there being considerable doubt in 
certain select circles whether he would actually be 
brought to the bar. Brought there he was, and, 
no application being made for bail, was remanded 
to the “ Tombs” by Judge Bedford. A habeas cor- 
pws trom Judge Barnard intercepted him on his 
way to prison, and the same Judge admitted him 
to bail in the sum of $5,000, which act the law un- 
doubtedly sustains, but which, as Mr. Charles 
O'Connor said in court, “ will give the accused all 
the advantages for the present that could result 
from your (J udge Barnard’s) undertaking to quash 
the indictment.” 





It is long since we.have referred to the famous 
examination into the counter-claims of the Erie 
Railway and an English firm to a large amount of 
stock. The trial lost its piquancy when it became 
so involved that details were out of the question 
in our columns. Commissioner White, the Master 
in Equity before whom the case has been investi- 
ound, decided some time since that under the 
order of reference he had no authority to inquire 
as to the ownership of the stock, but merely to find 
it. Judge Blatchford, however, decided that point 
in favor of the English claimants, and as the stock 
in a negotiable and uncancelled form could not be 
found, the Master in Equity ordered that new stock 
should be printed. The order was transmitted 
to the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, and in 
due time, that is to say,on Friday last, the certifi- 
cates were brought into court and examined. It 
was found that a certificate of 12,735 shares was 
missing, and upon investigation it appeared that 
the Erie Company did not purpose surrendering 
their claim upon these particular shares. The 
order, however, so far as it related to the remain- 
ing 47,321 shares, was carried out, the shares, duly 
signed, being transferred in the presence of the 
court to the claimants’ counsel. It is at least satis- 
factory to reflect that referees and injunctions are 
not now so. recklessly ‘appointed and granted as 
they were a few months ago. Other cases are pend- 
ing in which the Erie Company, or its individual 
members, are engaged. Conspicuous among these 
are the “Black Friday” cases, whereby Messrs, 
Gould & Fisk are arraigned for their operations 
in Wall street two years ago. Ofcourse nothing 
can at present be safely predicted asto the result of 
the trials, but several of the jurors have testified 
that attempts have been made, presumably by the 
defendants, to influence the verdict, and as the 
proofs have now to await the action of the Grand 
Jury, no progress can at present be made. The 
Tritune is responsible for the statement that a 
powerful combination has been formed between 
the English shareholders and the Atlantic and 
Great Western Railway with a view to overthrow- 
ing the present Erie management. The Reform 
movement is especially favorable to such a combi- 
nation, as it has lately appeared that Mr. Tweed 
formed a connecting link between the two rings of 
Tammany and Erie. 


Events have shown that our prediction regarding 
the “ International” was unnecessary, for the Board 
of Police, after duly considering the matter, decided 
to rescind the prohibition of the Superintendent, he 
being directed, however, to take all necessary pre- 
cautions for the preservation of order. This done, 
the Board proceeded to draw up a document ask- 
ing the Legislature to pass an act regulating pro- 
cessions in cities, and suggesting a basis for such 
an act. The third section of this proposed act pro- 
hibits Sunday processions, except for “funeral, be- 
nevolent and religious purposes” within city limits, 
and moreover forbids music within one block of any 
church or meeting-house,. Of course the exceptions 
above mentioned afford abundant room for evasions, 
and the meeting*house phrase indicates the secta- 
rian charaeter of the Board, but a good legislative 
committee will stpply omissions, if the matter 
comes up this winter, and we shall hope to see this 

uestion settled, not alone for Sunday, but for all 
the days of the week. The procession came off 
according to appointment, and the red flag of the 
Communists made its first appearanee in our streets, 
escorted by a large but perfectly orderly and good- 
natured crowd. 


Judge Learned, on whose order certain of the 
Ring leaders have been arrested and held to bail, 
has rendered a careful opinion in reply to the mo- 
tion made before him to vacate Tweed’s order of ar- 
rest or reduce the amount of bail. After calling at- 
tention to’ the fact that there were no affidavits sup- 
porting the plea of innocence and denying the 
charges of fraud, Judge Learned says that sagfar as 
practiee under the Code is concerned, the probable 
amount of the defendant’s liability determines the 
amount of bail. In closing his opinion. he uses 
these words, which suggest certain dangers toward 
which the public is drifting, guided, it is to be 
feared, by political managers in the interest of com- 
ing events : 


Whenever the public are deeply moved against 
alleged frauds, and energetic measures have been 
taken to seek out and punish the guilty, there is 
danger that the excitement may go toofar. It is 
then especially the duty ofthe Courts to be unbiased 
by any popular feeling, and to do justice calm] 
and without prejudice. Deeply impressed with this 
thought, I have given to the motion before me m 
best and most earnest consideration, under a feel- 
ing of responsibility commensurate with the im- 
portance of the case; andIcan come to no other 
conclusion than that I ought not to vacate the or- 
der or to reduce the bail. 


—__~>—_ 
FOREIGN. 
Mr. Bright is welcoomed back to a seat ® Parlia- 


-ment, not only by the seriously-minded journals, 


but by Mr. Punch himself, who sings his praises to 
the air of “John Anderson My Jo,” and by London 

which represents him as a knight arming him- 
self for battle, while Mr. Gladstone examines the 
biceps of his bared right arm with mingled fear 
and admiration. The friends of progress every- 
where will congratulate England most heartily on 
Mr. Bright’s recovered health, and the liberals will 
gain greatly by his return, though it is very prob- 
able that a different tone will be perceptible in the 
Radicalism of the coming session. His manner of 
attacking his opponents is not tempered by the 
graces of political courtesy. When he strikes at the 
aristocracy, he strikes very hard, delivering his 
blow just when the cause which he is supporting 
needs it most. What influence he may exert upon 
the policy and stability of the Gladstone ministry, 
which was tottering when Parliament adjourned, 
but has recovered its balance during the recess, can- 


not now he foreseen, but it is certain that Parlia-|! 


men Radicalism will be at once more conserva- 

tive, in the best sense of the word, and, we may 

rg more manly and honestly radical in its con- 
uct. 





| 


That British colonies have an undoubted right 
to deal with each other, or with foreign nations 
with or without protection; and that Imperial in- 
terference with intercolonial fixed legislation should 
finally and absolutely cease, is the substance of 
resolutions adopted by the Intercolonial Congress at 
Melbourne. Moreover, these declarations of quasi 
independence are emphasized, “all acts and treaties 
of the Imperial Government, notwithstanding.” The 
answer of the Home Government to these resolu- 
tions is not made public, but the question which 
suggests itself to the average Briton is whether or 
no the colonies will be permitted to pass laws which 
willinjure British commerce while exempting in- 
tercoionial commerce from their operation. The 
question is not, as the Daily Telegraph points out, 
wholly unlike those which resulted in the revolt of 
the American colonies, which is in effect an admis- 
sion that the congressional delegates have more or 
less right on their side. If, however, the pockets 
of British shippers are seriously threatened, there 
will bea bitter opposition to anything which savors 
of concession. 

American newspapers probably enjoyed a mo- 
nopoly in the way of seriously printed obituaries 
of the Prince of Wales, We use the word “printed” 
advisedly, for we Aoubt not that even the London 
Times itself had a long notice all ready for publica- 
tion. Several of our contemporaries spoke of him 
in the past tense a fortnight ago, and last week his 
death was so confidently expected that even the 
most careful of the weeklies fell into the same mis- 
take. If the Prince were a man capable of appre- 
ciating the honor and, if we may say so, the humor 
of premature obituaries, we could congratulate him 
on the rare literary treat which awaits his more 
complete convalescence. If,as now seems probable, 
a strong constitution enables him to recover wholly 
from the effects of this illness, En;gland will for the 
time escape the political and financial crisis which 
for afew days seemed imminent, and it is to be 
hoped that neither Prince nor people will readily 
forget the experience. The very latest bulletins 
published by the Prince’s physicians give favorgble 
accounts of his condition, which ie no longer con- 
sidered even dangerous. 

If the interview between Prestident Thiers and 
the Duc d’Aumale was as lively us is reported by 
telegraph, the Orleans Princes must look for a 
stormy reception should they attempt to claim their 
seats in the Assembly. Thiers, itis said, accused 
the Prince of having electioneered wnfairly, and in 
violation of previous agreement, the breach of faith 
with which the President charged him, being the 
attempt to influence various generals. The Prince 
at first denied this, but Thiers, who appeargto have 
had a memorandum at hand, clinched his indict- 
ment by giving the names of the generals. “I do 
not doubt,” says M. Thiers, * that your aim was pa- 
triotic, but,” etc., etc., whereupon, as the dispatch 
says, the Prince answered evasively, and terminated 
the interview with an intimation that the question 
now to be considered by himself and friends is not 
if he shall take his seat, but «when he shall take it. 
The story, as told by telegraph, is more like a dis- 
pute between schoolboys than like an interview he- 
tween statesmen. The Orleans programme is now 
understood to include the enforced resignation of 
Thiers, the election of the Duc d’Aumale in his 

lace, and the subsequent proclamation of the Count 
Re Chambord as king. 


—— . 


Recent executions of Communist prisoners in 
France are condemned with singular unanimity 
throughout the civilized world, and this seems in a 
great degree due to the fact that one of the vic- 
tims, Rossel, in whose honor Sunday’s procession 
was nominally conducted, really had.a noble charac- 
ter, was a gentleman, and we may hope a Christian, 
One leading English journgl says that not even the 
death of Maximillian created a more general and 

found sensation in the public mind. The fact 
that he was shot in company with two notorious 
Communists of the baser sort, men who to the last 
gloried in the murder of the hostages, added to the 
effect of the execution. A correspondent of the 
London Times says ‘It was impossible for man to 
face death with more heroism than Rossel, or with 
greater effrontery and indifference than the other 
two.” Altogether the affair was managed in a way 
which has already created considerable dissatis- 
faction among soldiers, who naturally dislike to see 
a brilliant young officer like Rossel shot for being 
a good soldier on the wrong side, and in Paris the 
story of Ferré’s carelessly throwing away his cigar, 
striking an attitude, and looking into the rifles of 


Y | the firmg-party as the fatal word was spoken, will 


be narrated to many an admiring audience in quar- 
ters where the worst elements of the Commune were 


‘The Markets. . 


PRODUOE. 


RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce since our last 
were as foliows: 


Barley, bush. .96,110 | Cut-meats. pks...9,190 | Oats, bush 
Beans. bbis.... 1,722) na fruit. pks.1,044 | Peas, bush..... 
Beet. 2,349 | Bags. bbis. . i b---- 


e. Dush..... 300 
Sides, Leatner. 46,351 
Tobacco.hhas.. 245 














. pks..... 
Cotton. bales.. 23,38 ; Malt.;bush..... 3,400! Wheat.oush. 54,360 


Wholesale Prices Current on Saturday, Dec. 16th, were as fol- 
ows: 
Grain, etc. 
WhiteWest..#bush..... 1,65@ 1.70 | Rye. # bush 
&A. do. # bush 1.61 b 


rere ¥ ush 
. No.2, # bush... 1 LD 1 BATlOY, coveceesceessssceeee 
® bush. Mick | 


ee eeeeeeees 


8. 
Corn Meai. bags. 2,437 | Lara 


‘orn. 


State Extra. ® bb! .....6.50@7.25 | Southern Extra 
State Medium. @bbi... 5.75@6.50: do. med. # 
Waste Extra.# Se ty Bye viper =e. to ex....4.0¢@ 4-4 
estern medium. \e Jorn-Meal, inf to ex....d55@ 
| B.W.Flour # 10) ®......8.65@4.25 


Previsions. 


Pork. W.mess® bb) $13.50@18.62 | Beef. India Mess. # tc..8)8@22 10 
eapocege cee $0.rogsi0% | Snouldere, D BD. vrcscccsee 
Dressed Hogs. # a6 | 8. ¥ %..... 
Beet.ex. Mess. % bb! . $10. | Bacon, # ® 
Beef,piainMess,# bbi.. .$7: i Lara, choice, @ D.......-. 
Batter. 


30@31 | Western medi # D.....16@21 
1H930 | Common grades, # © eis 





fas toga, 











PREVENTABLE FEVER. 


HIS 1s a name excellent for its suggestivw- 
ness, and itis to be hoped that it may become 
common, replacing those other names for the same 
thing—typhoid, cesspool-fever, and filth fever. It 
will not only be more euphonious, but will tend to 
awaken a sense of responsibility which is now too 
little felt. There can be little doubt that the Prince 
of Wales and Lord Chesterfield were poisoned by 
effluvia escaping from sewers at Londesborough 
Lodge. The surgeon there inattendance, Mr. Dale, 
F. R. C. S., attempts a defence, but admits enough 
to contradict his protestations. ‘It is quite true,” 
he says, “some members of the distinguished party 
suffered from diarrhoea, and this might possibly be 
due to offensive effluvia escaping in the house.’ 
Diarrbeea, dysentery, and typhoid only indicate 
different degrees, or ways, in which the sawe poison 
may affect different individuals. Probably the 
“distinguished party” were flattering themselves 
that they were enjoying the very highest benefits of 
modern civilization in the supreme elegance of all 
the material appointments with which they were 
surrounded. The Commonalty and the Unwashed 
could have no entrance, tor any unseewly thing, to 
mar thefestivity. But a lurking foe of the vilest 
kind did enter and smite high—a foe tbat civilization 
is well acquainted witb, and knows well enough 
how toexclude. We have bravely survived the era 
when evil spirits and ghosts used to bring death into 
the midst of revelry, but we may not forget those 
invisible, malign effluences of which they were the 
type and symbol, which are, in reality, messengers 
of death. That they are invisible, and come with 
stealthy tread, that they pass key-holes and cracks, 
isno excuse. Civilization knows their foul presence 
add can keep them out. The Prince of Wales may 
or may not be an exceptionally valuable finan to his 
day and generation. But that a young man in his 
prime, and with great expectations centering in 
him, should be thus stricken down, appeals sufli- 
ciently to our sympathies to make his case ‘a warn- 
ing which, perhaps, will bave the greater effect. Let 
it be felta shame as well as a crime when prevent- 
able fever occurs. It is high time for a sufficient 
intelligence to prevail which shall lay to and extin- 
guish the poison of filth. The problem of drainage 
is not always an easy one, whether public or private, 
but itis peremptory, and can be solved; if in no 
other way, at least by change of residence. But 
simple neglect is the more general fault, and pre- 
vails where the cure is perfectly simple. 








PRIMEVAL BOTANY. . 


R. DAWSON, having prepared an official 
report on the Botany of the Devonian Period, 
gives an interesting supplement, which is published 
in the American Journal of Science. He sums up 
some of the bearings of the facts thus far observed 
on the question of the origin and extinction of spe- 
cies, and his concluding words are worthy of care- 
fulattention. He urges that in the present state of 
our knowledge we have no good ground to infer that 
such primitive types must necessarily have been of 
luw grade, or that progress in varietal forms have 
always been upward. ‘The creative process may 
have been applicable to the highest as well as tothe 
lowest forms, and subsequent derivations must have 
included degradation as well as elevation. 1 can 
conceive nothing more unreasonable than the state- 
ment sometimes made that it is illogieal, or, even 
absurd, to suppose that highly-organized beings 
could have been produced except by derivation 
from previously-existing organisms. This is begging 
the whole question at issue, depriving science of a 
noble department of inquiry, on which it bas yet 
barely entered, and anticipating by unwarranted 
assertions conclusions which may, perhaps, suddenly 
dawn upon us through the inspiration ef some great 
intellect, or may, for generations to come, bafile the 
united exertions of all the earnest promoters of na- 
tural science.” 








—The construction of all the out-of-door water 
arrangements, wells, cisterns, sewers, and their con- 
nections, is too often left to builders or contractors 
who have but few sanitary ideas in their heads, and 
only a modicum of hydraulic information. The 
overfiow of wells or cisterns is quite likely to be 
carried into sewer-pipes. With such an arrange- 
ment the effluvium has free access to the drinking- 
water. In one instance we know of a very complete 
system of under-drains to convey water from the 
various “leaders” around the house, these all dis- 
charging into a cesspool. The water disappeais 
beautifully, but, having a curiosity to examine the 
tin leaders, we found them blackened with the 
effiuvium up to the roofs, and in some cases open- 
ing just under bed-room windows. Anenemy coul:i 
not have devised a miore complete way of introduc- 
ing deadly poison at unawares. Every'pains should 
betaken to keep the drinking-water as far Shut off 
from other drainage as possible, and to carry efflu- 
via as well as all other products of decomposition 
as far away from dwellings as may be. Poisonous 
gases will arise and must have their vent, and they 


rey § should beas carefully carried away by proper chau- 


nels, as more solid materials are oared for by under- 
ground pipes. 


LL E=_—EEEE 


—The Expedition to Observe the Eclipse in 
the Southern Hemisphere reports a great success. 
Asthe weather was fine, and as three such experis 
as Lockyer, Jannsen, and Respighi were at hand, we 
‘may expect great results. 
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_ Farm and Garden. 


THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


I iy his annual report the Government Commis- 
. sioner says that the State agricultural colleges 
‘provided for by Congness aré already, in many in- 
stances, assuming importance, both as a means of 
general education in the science of agriculture and 
in the needs of particular localities. The injury aris- 
ing from the persistent cultivation of cotton and 
tobacco at the South, without relieving the land by 
any rotation of crops, is fully recognized, and the 
department will endeavor to promote the cultiva- 
tion of grasses, and particularly of clover, in that 
section, as a means of supplying at once the wants 
-of the soil and of the farmers. The distribution of 
seeds has proved to be of great benefit to the coun- 
try, probably paying its own expenses over and 
over. It is impossible at present to keep up with 
the demands of farmers for new kinds of seeds. 
In the grounds devoted by the department to ex- 
perimental purposes many interesting processes are 
constantly under investigation. At present the 
most promising fibre- plant is the New Zealand flax, 
which is adapted to swampy, under-drained lands, 
such asare now useless at the South, The interna- 
tional exchange of seeds has been carried on with 
the South American States and with the West In- 
dies, Entomological research is carefully conduct- 
ed with a view to counteracting the depredations 
of injurious insects. Silk-worms have, as an ex- 
periment, been successfully reared on the leaves of 
the Osage orange. The area planted with corn has 
been extended this year. The crops, both of corn 
aud wheat, will yield a surplus for exportation of 
100,00,000 bushels to supply the short European 
erop. Hay is coarse, but good. Cotton will be less 
in quantity aud higher in price this year. Other 
crops about reach the average, and will furnish all 
needed supplies. 


SHOEING HORSES. 


HE Charlier method of shoeing horses is at- 
tracting so much attention that we give an 
account of it. Theoretically, the device is intended 
to protect simply that part of the hoof which breaks 
by direct contact with the ground, at the same 
time preserving the natural form, structure, elas- 
ticity, and functious of the hoof. To this end the 
lower edge only of the hoof is cut away, the instru- 
ment used being a drawing-knife, contrived for the 
purpose by M. Charlier. This operation makes a 
groove, in which a metallic rim is set, taking the 
place of the part cut off, and becoming a substitute 
for the rim furnished by nature. After a short 
time the metal will be even with the sole 
and frog, both of which are thus permitted 
to come in direct contact with the ground, as na- 
ture intended they should do. The frog is pever 
pared, and soon becomes able to do its part in 
supporting the weight of the body. It soon be- 
comes thick and flexible, decreasing the shocks to 
which the tendons are subjected upon hard roads. 
It is claimed, moreover, that when the frog is well 
developed it prevents the animal from slipping on 
ice or pavements, acting like the padded foot of a 
dog, cat, or camel. With Charlier’s shoe the sole of 
the hoof is never touched, and its horny develop- 
ment becomes healthy, strong, tough, and able to 
resist contact with the sharpeststones. Many of our 
best horsemen are now agreed that allattempts to 
protect the sole from contact with the ground are 
misdirected, causing the bottom of the hoof to be- 
come more or less diseased. If these theories are 
correct, we may expectito see the Dexters of the 
future adding some seconds to the fastest recorded 
time of to-day, while our common work-horses and 
roadsters will, in like manner, improve upon their 
present performances, 


A POSSIBLE CHEESE MARKET. 


HE Rural New Yorker has some figures re- 
garding the possible developmert of the 
American cheese market, which must prove 
encowraging to factors if only the individuals 
composing the public at large can be _ per- 
suaded to eat one ounce of cheese each, every 
day. For our own part, we have not the 
slightest objection to do this in the interest of the 
trade, and if everybody will do likewise, just think 
what the result will be. Our population of forty 
million souls, or rather of consumers, will dis- 
pose of 912,500,000 lbs. per year. Now, supposing 
that in 1879 three hundred million pounds of cheese 
are made, it will not be more than one-third as 
much as the one ounce system will justify, and 
much less than the average consumption of Great 
Britain. These figures, then, may be trusted as an 
indication of the possibilities for home consumption. 
There®are now probably 10,000,000 eows in the 
United States. Suppose that one-half of these, or 
5,000,000, were devoted to making cheese, at 400 
pounds to the cow, they would produce an aggre- 
gate of 2,000,000,000 Ibs., this is fifty pounds to each 
person, or less than two and a-half ounces daily. And 
estimating one pound of cheese equal to two pounds 
of beef, this eheese product would be equal to 
5,000,000 of bullocks averaging 800 pounds net weight 
each, 


A Bone CrusHER FOR Domestic Usr.—At the 
last fair of the Smithfield Club, Islington, England, 
there was exhibited a machine for crushing and 
grinding bones, by hand, with which one person can 
break, crush, or grind bones to any desireds ize. Asa 
quarter of a pound of bones contains as much gela- 
tin asa pound of meat, it stands to reason that a 
machine that enables us to recover the whole of 
this, and, at the same time, reduce! the bones to a 
condition ready for conversion into superphosphate, 
must prove decidedly successful. The crusher is 
made of steel and cast iron, and can be screwed to 
a block or solid table. It costs in London, 
£1 123. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE ONE CATERPILLAR.—While I was 
walking in the garden one bright morning, @ 
breeze came through and set all the flowers and 
leaves a fluttering. Now that is the way flowers 
talk, so I pricked up my ears and listened. Present- 
ly an old elder tree said, ‘“ Flowers, shake off your 
caterpillars.” ‘“ Why?” said a dozen, altogether, 
for they were like some children who always say 
““why ?” when they are told to do anything. Bad 
children, those! The elder said, “If you don’t, 
they’ll gobble you up.” So the flowers set them- 
selves a shaking, till the caterpillars were shaken off. 
In one of the middle beds there was a beautiful rose, 
who shook off all but one, and she said to herself, 
“QO, that’s a beauty! I'll keep that one.” The eld- 
er overheard her, and called out, “One caterpillar 
is enough to spoil you.” ‘ But,” said the rose, “look 
at his brown and crimson fur, and his beautiful 
black eyes, and scores of little feet. I want to keep 
him. Surely one won’t hurt me.’’ A few mornings 


after I passed the rose again. There was not a whole 
leaf on her; her beauty was gone, she was all but 
killed, and had only life enough to weep over her 
folly, whiie the tears stood like dewdrops on her 
‘ Alas, I didn think one cater- 
One sin has ruined many. 


tattered leaves. 
pillar would ruin me!” 
—Selected. 


ANECDOTE OF Lorp CuieF Justice Hoit.—A 
poor old woman was arraigned for witcberaft. The 
witness deposed that she used a ‘“‘spell.’’ The spell 
—produced in evidence—was a line from one of the 
classic poets, written on parchment. The justice 
demanded to see it, and it was handed to him. ‘* How 
came you by this?’’ he asked the prisoner. ‘* A young 
gentleman, my lord, gave it to me to cure my 
daughter's ague.”” ‘Did it cure her?” ‘‘O yes, my 
lord, and many others!” “I am glad of it,’ said 
the judge. “Gentlemen of the jury, when I was 
young and thoughtless, I went to this woman’s house 
with some companions, had no money to pay the 
reckoning, and pretended that by a “spell” I could 
cur’ her daughter’s ague. She accepted the propo- 
sition, and let us off scot-free. If any one is punish- 
able, it is the lord chief justice, and not this poor 
woman.” Of course she was acquitted, but the 
credulous multitude affirmed that judge and jury 
were all bribed. 


ForGIVENESS.—“I once saw,” said an Abbot of 
Sinal, * three solitaries who had received the same 
injury. The first was troubled and indignant; but 
still, because he feared Divine justice, he held his 
peace. The second rejoiced on his own account at 
the evil treatment he had received, because he hoped 
to be coinpensated therefor, but was sorry for him 
who had committed the outrage. The third, think- 
ing only of his neighbor’s sin, was so moved by it— 
for he truly loved him—that he wept freely. Thus 
may we see, in these three servants of God, the 
working of three different motives; in one, the fear 
of punishment; in another, the hope of reward; in 
the last, the unselfish tenderness of a perfect love.”’ 


—At Bari, on the Adriatic shore, there was a 


Peedobaptist Church of seventy-five members. ~“Tné) 


pastor of these brethren, learning of Brother Cote, 
(the Baptist minister) and his work at Rome, invited 
him to come down and address his people on the 
subject of Christian baptism. _Like Peter when 
summoned to Cornelius, the good brother went, and 
soon he was sent for to come down and baptize forty 
persons in that church. The old pastor very soon 
baptized the remainder, and now the whole church 
of seventy-five persons have professed one common 
faith.—Journal and Messenger, (Cincinnati.) 


—Dr. Guthrie, addressing the members of the 
Edinburgh Working Boys’ and Girls’ Religious So- 
ciety, in connection with the Childrens’ Churches in 
the city, said, “A child whose father and mothe 
were dead, happened to come into the hands of a 
friend of his. He b®gan to ask the boy some ques- 
tions, and among others, he said, ‘When your fath- 
er and mother forsake you, Johnvy, do you know 
who will take you up?’ ‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘I know per- 
fectly well, sir.” ‘Who will take you up?’ said my 
friend. ‘The police!’’’ said Johnny.—Churchman. 


—The plan ultimately decided upon for the re- 
construction of the Hotel de Ville is to rebuild it as 
it was. As to the Tuileries, the case is different. 
The Pavilion Delorme and the two small wings of 
the old palace will alone be retained. A sort of gal- 
lery, formed of lofty columns, will unite the build- 
ings of the Quai and the Rue de Rivoli with the 
central structure. The railings in the Place de 
Carrousel will probably be removed, and the Pavil- 
ion de Flore will most likely be appropriated to one 
of the Ministries. 


—Some Paris fishermen lately raked up from 
the mud,of the Seine what proves to be an antique 
vase of the purest style. It is of an ovoid form, and 
the embossing represents a dauce of satyrs and bac- 
chantes beautifully executed. The material of 
which the work is composed is the Corinth bronze, 
the secret of which has been lost, and which jn Sen- 
eca’s time, was already worth several times its 
weight in gold. The valuable object just found is 
supposed to date from the occupation of Lutetia by 
the legions of Caesar and Labienus. 


—The Newfoundland journals record with great 
satisfaction the reappearance of immense “shoals” 
of mackerel on the coast. Forty years ago the mack- 
ere] suddenly disappeared and a lucrative trade was 
destroyed. They have now returned in vast num- 
bers, but no Canadian naturalist has, as yet, assign- 
ed a cause either for their departure or return. 


—An old grumbler, complaining to the King of 
Sparta of the times, got this left-handed sympathy : 
‘What you say is undoubtedly true, for I remem- 
ber that, when I was a boy, [ heard my father say 
that, when he was a boy, he heard my grandfather 
say the same thing.” 


—A project for uniting the Black and Caspian 
seas by a canal, according to the plan of Captain 
Blum, is engaging the attention of the Russian Gov- 
ernment. The cost is estimated at about $50,000,000. 


—Husband (old style question): What, dipping 
into the third volume to see if every one is married ? 
Wife (new style of answer): Oh, they were married 
in the first volume. I onky want to see if it was 
really her husband who poisoned her. 


—An important English undertaking is a series, 
to be published by Macmillan, of ** Science Primers ”’ 
for elementary schools, under the joint editorship 
of Profs. Huxley, Roscoe, and Balfour Stewart. 
They will be no less useful in this country. 


—Mr. Gladstone’s recent public statement that 
“it is the right of the people of England to discuss, 
without any limit whatever, all questions as to the 
institutions under which they live,’’ shows what an 
immense advance has been made there within a few 
generations. 


—An eminent medical man in India strongly re- 
commends poultices of tea leaves moistened with 
hot water, as preferable to other remedies in the first 
stages of bruises and scalds. 


—Spanish coal, which has hitherto been neg- 
lected, is beginning to be considerably used on rail- 
ways and in manufactories. English capitalists are 
sinking shafts in the north of Spain. 


—A young woman was sent to a New Jersey jail 
a day or two ago fer drunkenness. Once she was 
the belle of New Haven, Connecticut. 

—Hope haz made a grate menny blunders ; but 
there iz one thing about her that I alwus did like, 
she means well. 

—The Church of England begs the Wesleyans 
to come in and warm it; but the latter are afraid of 
** taking cold.”’—Christian Leader. 


—When is an original idea like a clock ?—When 
it strikes one. 





Publishers’ Department. 


LOOK OUT FOR STOPPAGES! 


E go on the plan of stopping all papers the 

very week thesubscription for them expires. 
This saves running up arrearages for people who 
wish to keep their accounts paid up so. It also 
keeps our books clean and clear. 

Look at the address-label on your paper THIS 
week, and see when your subscription expires. 
Renew in time, so that you may lose no papers 
while you are being dropped from the list and put 
on again as must be the case if you wait till your 
time is up. Keep on the list ! 

Besides, you know that we are giving away 
(sending by mail) to all subscribers, new or re- 
newing, those two exquisite Oil Chromos “ Wide 
Awake” and “ Fast Asleep.” Now, as subscribers 
will be served with Chromos in the order of their 
subscription, it may be well for those, even, whose 
present subscriptions do not expire till December, 
or January, or February, to send it Now the money 
Land. order far their renewal when the time shalt 
come; thus they will secwre earlier places on the 
Chromo-list, end rective their pictures earlier. 


WHEN YOU RENEW 
Do not forget that by sending $5.00 (and 85c. for 
mounting, varnishing and postage) you can get 
Plymouth Pulpit ($3.00) and the Christian Union 
($3.00) for $5.00—thus saving $1.00. Plymouth 
Pulpit is the weekly publication of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form suitable for 
binding and preserving in book form. Ali sub- 
scribers to Plymouth Pulpit who ask FoR Ir will 
receive an engraving of Mr. Beecher suitable for 
framing. Therefore send $5.35. and get all we offer. 


SPECIMEN NUMBERS FRME 
of Pimouth Pulpit (H. W. Beecher’s Sermons) 
will be sent Fres to all subscribers for the Chris- 
tian Union who ask for it. Send your name and 
see what Plymouth Pulpit is. 


NOW IS THE TIME 

To get your friends to subscribe for the Christian 
Union's year 1872 (twenty-four pages, pasted at the 
back and trimmed at the edges!) which includes 
the two sweet little French Chromos offered to all 
subscribers. We frankly ask our readers to help us 
in sending this paper all over the land, and making 
their acquaintances our subscribers. 

We are quite willing to pay good wages for good 
work, too—either by sending the paper at club 
rates or by giving still handsomer cash commis- 
sions to those who will take a local agency. Send 
for our Cirewar and Terms to Agents!” Canvas- 
sers are making money rapidly and readily in all 
parts of the land. 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
a 27 Park Place, New York, 

















To Brain-Workers. 

The Christian Union makes a specialty of severely letting 
alone all sorts and kinds of medical advertisements, be- 
lieving that more persons are harmed than helped by their 
publication. But all endeavors to make a common-sense 
use of fresh air and exercise, either in making or keeping 
people well, deserve to be helped to publicity—even for 
the public good. 

Of this class, an eminently successful and increasingly- 
popular specimen is the Butler Health Lift, the principal 
office of which is in the Park Bank building, adjoining the 
Herald office, on Broadway, though there are half a dozen 
rooms for exercising at various points of this city and 
Brooklyn. The exercise, which consists of lifting graded 
iron weights, adapted to different capabilities by gradu- 
ated springs, acts primarily on the muscles of the back and 
trunk, and notably on the entire circulation of the blood. 
Its immmediate effect is gently stimulating and restful; 
its general effect isa relief of morbid conditions (especially 
of the brain and nervous system) and a wholesome toning 
up $f the entire physical man. The consequence of a reg- 
ular daily half-hour practice at the Butler Health Lift may 
be confidently stated to be an equable healthfulness, an in- 
creased efficiency for work—both in quantity and quality, 








and an economy of time during the busy hours of the day. A 
fair trial will prove this statement fairly trug. } 


Railroad Bonds. 


In building the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, its pro- 
prietors aim to furnish an additional trunk line between 
the grain-producing West and the Atlantic seaboard. The 
road, which is now reported well on toward completion, 
runs from Richmond, on the James River, through 
Virginia and West Virginia, striking the Ohio River at 
Huntington, the head of reliable navigation. From thence 
through existing and projected connections it will push 
on to Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis. As the line passes 
through a country rich in minerals and timber, and cgosses 
the Alleghanies at comparatively low grades. there is every 
reason to believe that it will at once secure a large and 
profitable local business, and a goodly portion of through 
traffic and travel. Weare informed that by the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1872, some 322 miles of road will be complete and in 
running order. The financial agents of the Company are 
Messrs. Fisk & Hatch, who bear a well-known and honor- 


able name. 
——--._- 


A new form of Life Insurance has just been introduced 
by the Equitable Life Assurance Society of this city, which 
promises to become more than usually popular, as it sa 
completely meets the requirements of those who wish to - 
provide for their families, by insuring their lives. 

We have inserted in the columns of our present number 
an advertisement which gives an interesting illustration 
of the working of the new Tontine Savings Fund Policy, to 
which we beg to draw the attention of our reaiers. 


> —_—_ 
Elegant Furniture. . 

Messrs. Lang & Nau, of 294 Fulton street, Brooklyn, have 
an establishment well worth looking through, particularly 
by persons seeking handsome articles for Holiday Gifts ; as 
the varied and artistic assortment of all kinds of beau- 
tiful house furniture, from parlor to bedroom, is unusually 
complete, 


Ceneral Clubbing Rates. 

That publisher did a wise and useful thing who 
first thought of “ clubbing” his periodical with 
some other one, both making some discount, so 
that a subscriber might get the two at little more 
than to cost of one. It -was a thing quickly ap: 
preciated by the public who were benefitted by 
it, and by other publishers who saw how popular 
it was. And how pretty much any two periodicals 


one wishes can be had by application to the pub- 
lisher of either, at very low rates. 


In this way our subscribers may add to their 
reading matter at small cost. As all publications 
are sent direct from the publishers, after neceiv- 
ing the first number, all complaints of irregularity 
should be sent to them, as it will be more direct. 
All orders should be enclosed, or with Post-Office 
Order, in Registered Letter. 
™On page 2 of this issue we give details of all our 
clubbing arrangements. All interested in it can 
there find full information. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 

















E. C, Doughty, 
General Agent National Life Insurance Company and * 
Fire Insurance Broker, 
34 Park Row. 


Example for the Ladies. 

Jennie A. Van Cott, Glenwood, N. Y., changed in 1858 
a ——for a $50 Wheeler & Wilson Machine, which was used 
constantly five years making coats and vests; since then 
i¢has annually been changedfrom city to country for family 
sewing, and is now in good repair, doing the stitching ina 
first-class dress-making establishment. It did $400 worth 
of stitching in eight months of last year. 

——_.——_—— 


WHAT YOU ALL WANT is a Monthly Magazine, containing 
geod practical and useful, as well as interesting and enter- 
tainining, matter—not merely stories; and in this line you 
will find nothing so good as the ILLUsTRATED PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL. Thearticles it contains are of the highest 
value to all, tending to make men wiser and better. Only 
$3.00 a year; 30 cents a number; clubbed with all the lead- 
ing periodicals at reduced rates. Specimen number sent 
for examination to any address FREE, on receipt of two 
stamps. Address 8. R. Wells, 389 Broadway, N.Y. 


——$<————= 

There is no question but what great advantages can be 
derived in purchasing goodsin Brooklyn. Foster Brora- 
ERS, Carpet Dealers, 257 Fulton street, keep pace with the 
times in offering an attractive stock of all kinds of Carpets 
and Curtain Goods. They ciaim to be prompt with their or- 
ders, and just in their dealings. Their reputation for doing 
business as itshould be done is fast spreading over Brooklyn. 
They began right and and are building up a large business. 
Visit their establishment before purchasing elsewhere. 

_ 

MUNICIPAL BONDS—TEN TO TWELVE PER CENT. ENTER- 
Est —We offer for sale the bonds of Counties, Townships, 
Cities and School Districts at prices that will yield interest 
at the rate of ten to twelve per cent. per annum. Send 
for a descriptive price list. 

Other securities taken in exchange at their highest 
market values. 

Persons having bonds for sale are requested to commu- 
nicate with us. 

W. N. COLER & CO., 
Dealers and-Brokers in Municipal Bonds, 
No. ll Wall Street, New York. 
—_p———. 


$20 Billiard Table ! 
Long Winter Evenings! Full-size cues and balls! Quick 
Rubber Cushions! Diagram Free. 
ABBOT & NICHOLS, 95 Liberty St., N. Y. 


—_>_——_ 

Messrs. H.O’Neill & Co,, 327 and 329 Sixth Avenue,whose — 
advertisement appears in this issue, amnounce a great re- 
“duction for Holiday Presenes in the prices of their very 
elegant and extensive assortment of Fancy Goods. Their 
establishment is conducted in the most business-like man- 
ner, and those who visit it will be treated with every court« 
esy and attention, so as to enable them to make a satisfac- 
tory selection, We feel, therefore, pleasure in inviting 
for them the patronage of the public. 


—_~.-—_——_- 

Furs.—Our lady readers will not forget te ca!l on Burke, 
210 Broadway, cor. Fultoa street. Mis stock of choice 
Furs is very large, and bis prices are as low as genuine 
goods can be furnished. Give Burke a call. 


——_ 

Furs.—Our lady readers will bear in mind that the best 
place to purchase a “nice’’ set of Furs is at BurKE’s, 210 
Broadway, corner of Fulton st. Burke has a choice stock, 
and his motto is “Popular Prices.” | 


Use Enoch Morgan’s Sons’ SApo.i0 to clean Paint and 
Windows, Polish Knives and Tinware, and Remove Stains 
from Marble, Porcelain, etc. 


Mr. CHARLES W. HASSLER, No.7 Wall Street, New York, 
is the person you should write to if you wish to buy or 
sell any Railroad Bonds. 


Tux YoutH’s ComPANION.—A sort of Chambers’ Journal 
or the youpg—a paper to elevate as well as please. 
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Financial. 


Bank Failures are the topic of the street just 
now, and all the markets are more or less affected 
thereby. The suspersions which have taken 
place, namely, the Ocean, Union Square, Common- 
weelth,and Highth National Banks, areal] attribu- 
ted more or less tothe financial operations of the 
Tammany Ring, taough it is said that the Com- 
monwealth ougbé not to be classed in the same 
category. Indeet & Clearing House Committee has 
pronouned this bank porfectly solvent‘ 

Money ase tightened under the influence of the 
bank excitement, the rate being 7 per cent. with 
1-16 commissvon for carrying. 

The Steck Exchange was likewise affected, 
and some large operators in railroad securities 
have sold so largely that,as our quotations show, 
general prices were decidedly * off’ midway of the 
week. They rallied, however, on Friday. 

Gevernment Bends stand the pressure re- 
markably well, and 1862s are quoted in London at 
923% ; Old 18658, 9345 ; 18678 9646 ; and ten-forties, 91%. 

The General Markets were somewhat dis- 
turped by @ flurry in cotten early in the week, 
but the, excitement subsided on Thursday, leav- 
ing the market for domestic products unsettled 
and weak. 

The following table shows the highest quotations 
at the Stock Exchange since our os 
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BANKING aniEe 


JAY COOKE & CO., 
New York, Dec. 20, 1871. 





The Secretary of the Treasury, in con- 
tinuance of his past policy, has issued a 
notice callling in for redemption $20,- 
000-000 additional of the 5-203 of 1862. 

The fact is generally admitted that the 
funding of ALL the 5-20s into bonds bear- 
ing & LOWER RATE OF INTEREST is only a 
question of time ; and the public will, 
therefore, recognize the importance of an 
IMMEDIATE EXCHANGE of 5-208, at their 
present premium, into other securities 
ENTIRELY SAFE and yielding a LARGER 
INCOME. We offer to holders of 5-20s, in 
exchange, and uutesitatingly recom. 
mend the NRST MORtTeaqr waNp- 
GRANT 7-30 GOLD BONDS OF THE 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 

No Sarer INVESTMENT in the market, 
or one YIELDING A LARGER INCOME. 

A $1,000 FIvE-TWENTY Bonpd will buy 
$1,140 NORTHERN PACIFICs, upon which 
asteady gold interest of 7 3-10 is secured 
to the holder. 

One thousand dollars currency, invest- 
ed now in Northern Pacifics, will yield 
imten years, in gold, $1,730; while it is 
also practically certain that at the end 
of ten years a 7-30 Northern Pacific Bond 
will stand at least 10 per cent. higher in 
the market than a 6 per cent. gold bond, ' 
equally secured. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 


New York, Philadelphia, and Wash- 
ton. 


EIGHT PER CENT. BONDS 


Of CREENE COUNTY, 
State of Missouri. 


The attention of investors is c@lled to the above 
Bonds, which are issued to the Kansas City and 
Memphis branch of the Hannibal and St. Joseph 
Railroad Company. The total debt of Greene 
County, prior to the issue of these bonds, was 
about $15,000. The assessed valuation of taxable 
property—which is estimated at half its actual 
value—is $6,713,078, in addition to which some $2,000,- 
000 of railroad property will become taxable for 
the first time during the present year. 

The entire issue of these bonds is $400,000, in 
coupon bonds of $1.000 each, bearing date Aug. 1, 
1872, and maturing in twenty years. Interest at the 
rate of eight per cent. per annum, is payable in 
New York on the first days of February and August 
ineach year. We are authorized to offer this loan 
to the public at eighty and accrued interest, with 
the reserved right to advance the price at any 
time. At thig price they pay OVER ELEVEN 
PER CENT. on the investment. 

Government aad other marketable securities re- 
ceived in exchang at current rates, we paying ex- 
press charges both ways. 

Pamphlets, &c., with full particulars, or any 
further information wij be furnished upon appli- 
cation, either personally or by letter. 


GWYNNE, JOHNSON & DAY, Bankers, 
No. 16 Walbst., New York. 














Whether you wish to Buy or Sell, 
write to 


Road /Charles W. Hassler, 
No. 7 Wall St., 


Bonds. New York. 


National Savings Bank. 


The Freedman’s ‘Savings and Trust Company. 
Chartered by the Governgnacs of ew York. States, 
185 Bleecker 8 
terest from date of iat, 











The New York State 
LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


119 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Cedar Street, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital - = $1,000,000 


Interest allowed on n Deposits, subject to 
Qheck, same as upon Bank. 





This Company ts authorised by law to accept aga 
execute all trusts of every description. 





TRUSTEES: 

HENRY :°A. SMYTHE. President. 

WM. M. VERMILLE, Vice-President, 
A. A. LOW, F. SCHUCHARDT, 
8. D. BABCOCK, FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
Ww. R. TRAVERS, WM. T. GARNER, 
THOS. DICKSON, H. A. HURLBOT, 
G. G. HAVEN DAVID LAMB, 
JOHN BLOODGOOD, H.C. FAHNESTOCK, 

WM. F. DRAKR. 


F. Ne LAWRENCE, Secretary. 


THE CAMBRIA 
IRON WORKS, 


The largest of their class in the United States, are 
prepared to make 


1800 TONS PER WEEK 
oF 


IRON AND STEEL 
Railway Bars. 








The Company possesses inexhaustible mines of 
Ceal and Ore, of suitable varieties for the produc- 
tion of Lron and Steel Rails of 

BEST QUALITY. 

Purchasers can depend upon receiving rails un- 
surpassed for strength and wear by any others of 
American or foreign make. Any of the usual pat- 
terns of Rails supplied on short notice; new pat- 
terns of desirable weight or design made to order. 

Address 

GAMBRIA IRON OOMPANY. 
No. 218 South Fourth St., 


Philadelphia. 
Or at the Works, 
JOHNSTOWN, Penn. 


FURS. 
F. BOOSS, 


NO. 449 BROADWAY, 
tween Howard and Grand streets. 
Has opened his Ketail Department, and will offer 
for the next SIXTY DAYS a full assortment of 
Ladies’ & Centlemen’s Furs 
Of his own Manufecture. 
SEAT, and ASTRAKHAN SACQUES, 
Plain and Trimmed with Black Martin, Grebo, &c. 
Mink, Sable, Black Martin, and Ermine Sets 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 
A Fall Assortment of Fur Trimmings. 
BEAR, FOX#WOLF, and other 
SLEJGH ROBES, . 
AT Prices muewsctow Last Season, 
Also, Sole Manufacturer of the Celebrated Patent 


____ ELEGANT MUFF. 
NEW YORK CLUB SKATES, 
Barney & Berry’s Patent. 





Every Part Nickel-Plated and Pro- 
tected from Rust. 


FOR SALE AT 


RETAIL 


BY THEIR AGENTS 


PATTERSON BROTHERS, 
Importers of Hurdware, 
No. 27 Park Row. 


DEVLIN & CO., 
THE GREAT CLOTHIERS, 


Broadway and Grand St., 
Broadway and Warren St., 
NEW YORK. 








Wm. P. Lyon & Son, 
STATIONERS 


97 THOMAS STREET, 


Cor. Broadway, NEW YORK. 


‘GENERAL STATIONERY, BLANK BOOKS, and 
. allkindsof PRINTING. 





Happy Hours. 


An Illustrated Monthiy Magazine. 
Containing Tales. Adventures, Sketches, Articles 
on Useful and Ornamental Work, Puzzles, ete.. etc. 
Each number contains sixteen pages, printed with 

new type, "nd on a good quality o* piper. 

Only Twenty-five Certs a Year. 
Five copies for $1, Send stamp jor a specimen eopy. 

0. A. ROORBACH, Publisner, 
102 Nassaustreet. New York 


Cooley Whip Racks. 
SIMPLE—CHEAP. 
WILL NEVER WEAR OUT. 
Sold Everywhere, * 
and by WM. P. KELLOGG & CC., 
Troy, N. Y. 
IFLES. 3. SHOT-GUNS. REVOLVERS,GUN MA 
rite Price-List, to GREAT 
ee UN WORKS, Pittsbu 











Sens r Circular. 
1 deposits payable. % MTT oot due. 
ZUILL , Cashier, 


h,Pa. ArmyGuns 
Agents wanted 


Revolvers. &., bought or traded ior, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 














“THE LIVING AGE 
has no equal in any 
country.” Phila. Press. 


“It stands at the head 
of nineteenth century 
literature’’—Chicago Even- 
ing Journal. 

“The best periodical 
in America.’’—Rev. Theo. 
L. Cuyler. 


Littell’s Living Age, 


Issued every Saturday, gives fifty-two numbers 
of mxty-four pages each, or more than 


Three Thousand Double-Column Uctavo 
Pages 


of reading cies yearly; and is the enly com- 
pilation that presents with a satisfactery com- 
pananece as welias freshness, the best Essays, 

eviews, Critic a4, Serial and Short Stories, 
eetry. "Bcienti Biographical, Historical, and 

litical Information, from tne entire body of 
ae Periodical Literature, and from the pens 


‘“ABLEST LIVING WRITERS. 


Tt is therefore indispensable to every one who 
wishes to keep pace with the events or intellectual 
progeees of the time, or to cultivate in himself or 

is family general intelligence and literary taste. 


Extracts from Notices. 


** Were I, in view of all the competitors that, are 
now inthe field, to choose, I would certdinly 
choose ‘THE LIVING AGE.’ 
Beecher. 

“In no other single publication can there b 
found so much of sterling literary excellence.’’— 

ew York Evening Post. 

“The best of all our eclectic publications.’’—The 
Nation, 


“The ablest essays,the most enter 
the finest poetry of the English. langdage, are here 
gathered together.”—lUinois State Journal. 

“ For thinking people, the best of ail the getectio 
publications, and the cheapest. a 
monthly that comes every week. "The ¥. 8.X, 
Chicago. 

“It gives to its readers more than three thou- 
sand double-celumn octavo pagesa year, of the 
most valuable, instructive, and entertaining read- 
ing of the day. ‘ History, biography, fiction, poetry. 
wit, science, politics, criticism, art —what is not 
here?’ It is Th e only compilation that presents 
Fhe a eoasenery completeness, as well as fresh- 

ess, the best literature of the almostinnumerable, 
and generally inaccessible. European quarterlies, 
monthiies, and weeklfes,—a literature embracing 
the ay ~ ; the ablest and most cultured 
writers li ae It is, eee, indispensable to 
every one who desires a thorough compendium of 
all that is ae and noteworthy in the literary 
world,”’— Boston 
Published weekly at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


Address LITTLEL & GAY, Boston, 











Rev. Henry Ward 


ning stories, 


The best Home and Foreign Literature 
at Club Prices, 

(* Possessed of ‘ LITTELL’s LIVING AGB’ and of 
one or other of our vivacious American month- 
lies, a subseriber will find himself in command ot 
the whole situation. —Philadelphia Ev. Bulletin.) 

For Ten Dollars, THr LIVING AGE, woe, con- 
taining the cream of Foreign Periodicad Litera- 
ture, and either one of the leading Magazines of 
Home Literature named ‘below, will be sent to one 
address for one year: viz .— 

HARPER’S MONTHLY (or WEEKLY, or BAZAR), 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, LIPPINCOTT’S MONTH- 
LY, THE GALAXY, OLD AND NEW, SCRIBNER’S 
MONTH! ¥, THE OVERLAND MONTSELY, or APPLE- 
TON’S JOURNAL (weekly); or. for %8.50, THE 
Nd AGE and our YOUNG FoLKs. Address as 
above 


Christmas Carols 


FOR 
CHOIRS AND SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


THE NEW YORK 


Musical Gazette 
For DECEMBER, 


Will contain a good variety of Carols, ete, for 
Christmas. Price 10 cents; $5 per 100. 


Subscribers for the year 1872 -—<_ Feoeive the 
Christmas number extra. The GAZETTE is 
the most valuable musical monthly published, 
as each number contains several new pieces of 
Music for Choirs and Sunday-schools, as well 
as interesting musical information. 

Subscription price, 60 cents per annum; 
clubs of ten copies, $5 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers. 


425 Broome Street, N. Y. 








. . . 7 « 
Chicago Fire Songs. 
By GEO, F. ROOT. 

° Puming ¢ through the Fire. 
ESIGNATION.) 


Ye have done it unto Me. 
(GRATITUDE.); 


From the Ruins our City shall 
Rise. 
(COURAGE.) 

The three great Songs of the day, by America’s 
most successful e -writer,. Mr. Gro. F. Koor, 
author of “Battle Cry of Freedom,” ‘Tram 
Tramp.” &c. Price # cents each. Sold by all mus’ c 
ps an ey or sent post-paid to any address on receipt 
of pric 

S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 


, Cleveland, O. 


ANEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK for 
SINGING SCHOOLS, 
“THE SCEPTRE,” 

By Dr. A. BROOKS EVERITT. 

ONLY ONE DOLLAR; Per Dozen Copies...$10.5¢ 
Ask your Bookseller for it, 
Published by BICLOW & MAIN, New York 
Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS 


OF THE OLD ST@NDARD QUALITY. 
Joseph Or Descrivtive 
Gillett. * me and De- 

Warraited, nating No. 

The well-known Original and Popalar Numbers, 

170—351, 

the an by other MAKERS, we de- 

e 








TRADE MARK: 


Having been 
sire to caution the public in, respect to said imita- 


tions. G 
J H GILLOTT & sons, 91 John 8t., N. Y. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


Just published! **Christmas Chimes.’’ con- 

taining the Words and Music of the following 
na—Babe of Bethliehem—Brightest an 

hrist is Born—Christmas is Here—C 


Holy Voices—Expected Jesus—-Babe is Born, Holy 
Night—Christmas Eve, Little Children—Star of 
Rethigbe ere’ hris 4-y P Noel !--Christ- 
mas Tree—W isperines tn en—Snow on the 
Ground—and Wh te Gksphords atched, 
Published by J. L. Peters, 599 B’dway, N.Y. 
Sent, post-paid, for 20 cts. each ; 50 for $8 ; 100 for $15. 
Sent, per Express, 500 for $66: $1,000 f. for $120. 


The Little reel ettrelins 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAG AZINE R Boyt AND 








GIRLS, AND ER Foor WHO HAVE YOUNG 
HEARTS. “Boba BAO Aro Sabie number 15, 
Address JOHN Publisher, Chicago, Il, 


LIABILITIES— 


ropean Companies) 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


To which is to be added the assessment on Stockholders now being 
REE Ws oc csive concnedd tatuitysonaerss pitekdandabinnttbeketnaixs hs reais sakes’ 

By the foregoing it will be seen that the Home continues to offer reliable 
insurance against Loss or Damage by Fire. 
vited to call at the office, or apply to a representative of the Company, 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 135 Broadway. 


ASSETS Ist Nowember, 71................... 


ecactcece $earcgsec o0ccdsosccccceece $4,813,560 94 


Chicago Losses (deducting amount reinsured in Eu- 
NS dndenpeaeGcees seecawhesbethathalnes 66m, $2,139,213 00 
Other Liabilities, including all Losses in Michigan 

and Wisconsin......................- 05 0b beUsaevadapwersend 


291,326 79 
————_———_—_ 48, 430,539 79 


$2,383,021 15 





1,500,000 00 


Parties seeking insurance are in- 





Capital, . 
iG W. CROWELL, 


Manager. 


OFFICES: 


40 Broad St., & 
Pali Malt, 





IMPERIAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$8,000,000 Cold. 


08. B. ST. JOHN. 


Ass’t Manager 


U. S. BRANCH: 
40 €42 Pine St. 
New York. 


Inoorporated, 1803. ; 





OFFICE OF THE 
Phenix Insurance Company, 


» Ne, 173 Broadway, 
New YORK, October llth, 1871. 
We are happy to inform the Peet that the Phe- 
nr Insura: ce Compeng.. 0 rooklyn, will pay 
L her losses in the i fire, out ot her net 
surplus, over al) jiabilities, leaving her sound and 
anxious for business. 
Our condition on October Ist. 1871, is as follows: 


Cash Capital... ccoccseceses kudinsGthe o6sabed $1,000,000 00 
Gross Surplus......... woe cece cccscess cocees 958,756 45 
rr 858,755 45 

Loss, etc., adjusted but erent Reese Oct. 
et, 1871. ......+.. eoee cecces ss soccsoecs 93,736 33 
"$1,765,019 12 

Cheam losses will not exceed in any 
GUBIE occ cnen oto counegnen see eens csesccees 350,000 00 


And © oe ‘are firmly of the opinion that 
the loss will not exceed,.....-. «0.0. 
an Phenix Insurance Compaen y, of Brgpklyn, 

to-day sound and solvent,and will pay a their 

4 in the Chicago fire out ‘of their net surpins. 

They dispatched a corps of Adjusters to the scene 

of disaster yesteiday, with instructions to settle 

all losses and pay the same in CASH 
We congratulate our patrons and ourselves on 
our good fortune. 
STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 


PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 
s 


300,000 00 








INSURANCE COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI, @, 


FIRE AND MARINE. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$1,202,847.01. 


J. B. BENNETT, President. 


ITH LARGE CAPITAL IT UNITES ExpPR 

rience, energy, and tntegrity—Is progressive 
cosmopolitan, an commercie.— With he oma 
at the center of ulation, its complete syetems 
business works —. with a saving of ‘ime a i 








money—Its 
Agencies Fetablshed ! $700,000. Premt- 
ums! $200,000 Losses Paid! and stock al- 


ready 20 per cent. premium—Full lines upon desir 
able risks accepted—Al! business conducted in 8 
liberal and prompt spirit—We invite the public tc 
eve me ANDES a fair trial and realize its superioz 
acilities. 





Hanover tire Insurance Co. 
INCORPORATED 1852,) 
Office, Equitable Huilding, 120 Broadway, 
New York. 
CASH ASSETS, over $700,000, 
Partictpating policies issued, entitling the holders 
to three-quarters of the Net Profits. freacies inall 
the ven ey) cities and towns in thi nited States. 


MIN 8. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Sec’y. HENRY KIP, Ags’t Sec’y. 


ACCIDENTS, stiis*tita axb 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO., of Hartford. 








CHURCH CUSHIONS 
Patent Elastic Felt 


IS THE 
Best, Cheapest, and Most Durable 
Material ever used for filling 


MATTRESSES, 
BOLSTERS, 
PILLOWS, 


AND 


CHURCH 
CUSHIONS. 
Warranted not to Pack or become Lumpy. 
Half the price of hair. 
PATENT ELASTIC FELT CO., 


Send for Circular. 9% DUANE 8T., NEw YORK. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS. 
Over 300 Churches as Reference. 
Elastic Sponge. 

The Most Durable, Economical and Cleanest. 


NO MOTHS---NO PACKING. 


SAMPLES and Prices sent free on application. 
WM. R. HORTON & SON, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
American Patent Sponge Company, 


524 BROADWAY, 
Opposite St. Nicholas Hotel, NEW YORK. 


Ghurck - Furnitire 


And DECORATION a Specialty. 
. & R. LAMB, 
59 CARMINE ST., NEW YORK. 


Send five P.O. Stamne for © 


T. G.SELLEW, 
DESKS, 


Office andLibrary Furniture, 
No. 103 Fulton St., New York. 
FINE CYLINDER DESKS. 

















OR LIVERPOOL, 


(Via Queenstown), 


CARRYING THE U.8. MAILS. 
THE LIVERPOOL AND GREAT WESTERN 
STEAM COMPANY 
will dispatch a of their first-class, full power, 
ron screw steamships 


FROM rime NO. >. ae rt he RIVER, 
WE DA 


WISCONSIN, Capt. T. 7. FREEMAN, 
Dec. 13, at 7:30 A.M. 
uEV AD, ' Capt. FORSYTH....... Dec. "20, at 1 P- 
wy Capt. WHINERATY...Dee. 27, at 2.30 P. M. 
MINNESOTA, Capt. a GAN..+s0 Jan. 3, at 2:30 P. - 
DAHO, t. JAS. PRICE.......Jan. 10. at 730 A.M 
MeNHATTA AN, Capt. J.B. PRICE. dees. 12, at 3P.M 


Cabin ASSAge, , zold. 
. = (Office No. 29 Broadway), $30 


zi 





GROCERIES, &c. 


5. 
SCRANTON & CO., 
GROCERS, 
Atlaritic, cor. Henry Sts., Brooklyn, 
Are now offering goods at wholesale and retail, a 
ower prices than any house in this line. We sel 
none but standard goods, and advise all consumer 
to give us a trial, for the best goods are, in the end 


CREAM 
TABLE CHOCOLATE, 


This strengthening and wholesome preparation 
is intended for use without boiling. A cup of de- 
licious chocolate can be made with it in two minutes. 
For invalids it is a most desirable article. It is made 
by WALLACE & COMPANY, 29 Cortlandt St., and 
can be had by the single (pound) jar, or case of one 
dozen at most of the good family grocery houses of 
New York and Brooklyn. 

Observe Carefully the manufacturers’ name 
and — on the label! 

















neex CHRISTMAS and vist Be New Year.— 
Ladies and Gehts, if ons wish Beautiful Boots 
and Shoes ; also white Satin Slips and Gaiters, 
with Embroidered Toilet Si iD com forming useful 
and aperogtaies tke i the. olidays, patronize 
K & CO.;3 Union Square. | 
r VO YS.—LEAPING HORSES for Children. from 
years of age. he ry pa. 





currency. 
For freight or cabin passage, apply to 
WILLIAMS & GUION, No. 63 Wall St. 


COLTON 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Headquarters of Nitrou 
Oxide Gas for TERTH EXTRACTION, 19 Coope 
Institute, New York. 














Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes, Albums, 
PHOTOGRAPHIO MATEREALS, 


AND 
CRAPHOSCOPES. 
tm ported and manufactured by 
. & H. T. ANTHONY & CG., 
591 Broadway, N.Y., opposite Metropolitar. Hot 


er, 


AMERICAN HOUSE, 
BOSTON, Mass. 











The Largest First-class House in New England 
Vertical Rellway, Suits and Single Apartments, * 
with h Bathing sna atef Ogeremtences connecting, 
Billtard Halls chy fice, and Café. 
Lew CE & SON, Proprietors, 
WATCHES from $14 to $400. 
A New Waten for Boy« and 
e-Keeper, is described in our 
= iitustrated Cataiogue, at lowest prices, sert 
free by H. O. FORD & Cu... & Fay es St., Boston. 
Prices reduced. Goods sent C. 0.1 
ADINS DES!RING TO PROCURE A FIRST- 
lass Sewing-Mach'ne, et easy m poy 
ios ‘Twent} six n Bere te and at 477 "iia Avenun. 
Hast enty. . 
desired, 


Good work at highest prices if 





~ 
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WHAT THE BIBLE ISGOOD FOR.| MERRY CHRISTMAS. Ehrich’s Temple of Fashion. 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER.* j 4 ense assortment of Fine 
The Greatest Chance ever Offered Alb mae cae . 
* * * + * * OUR ENTIRE STOCK OF at less than hal prices. 


f the 
Everything to its own function. A HOLIDAY GOODS, Albums, Of pictures. a¢ 10, worth $1, 
lancet for the vein—not for digging the All our own importation at less than “apwand, ot 20 lee an ek aby Oh toe be 
soil; a telescope for the eye—not for; WHOLESALE OR AUCTION PRICES. city. a oom. va 
sound; a cap for the head—not for hands | We are Coporeinet © ame one ng Bolides Goods, | Pocketbooks at 15c., 25¢., 35¢., Se, Te 31 812, $1.45, 
or feet. A table of logarithms in tbe offer our entire stoe atun- - woe Velvet Purses, with chains, at 35c., worth Thc. 
eard-of low prices. : é th & 
sphere of morals would be a poor substi-| ‘The finest styles of Rosewood Inlaid Writing | funey real iid Pesce pit tessa wd ibe. worth 1. 
tute for the Ten Commandments, but | Desks, Work and Jewel Boxes, Ink and Cigar Stands, worth $1 ‘ ; G 
, , Albums, ussian Leather Glove and Handker- Fancy real Kid Purses, gilt frame and chain, at 50c 
uot worse than the Ten Commandments | $! tef Lynn mee Cases Portmonnaies, Dressing worth $1. ‘ ‘ , 
in Navigation. Is an anchor not good| READ OUR PRICES. WEAD OUR PRICES. Fe eT er ae. cite Landecape Orna- 
because it will not travel like a carriage? Writing Desks, finest rosewood, inlaid with genuine meal Hamsios Lanthes Pecmutbeshs patent covered 
satpretadiithc: idan Be: German silver plate and edge, at $3.6, worth frame, at #1, worth $1.75, and many more too nu- 
is a treatise on medicine not useful be-| wii? a i. penton. Fans. F 
cause it affords no instruction in geo- with G naan silver Vauer Jousien’ ann Fane, Fancy Git Orngmente, 
ss *4.75, Wo y $9. i > 7 whit 
graphy or history? Handkerchief Boxes, finest rosewood, inlaid Ger- | ee ey RD nye en 
God’s Word sets forth the nature of | ™8” silver plate and edge, at $1.35 and $1.0, worth | day presents. ert ae . 
ts ; ?. woul double. nliacinch: Wileiis nite. aities = specialties in Real Guipure Laces, Fine Silk 
o . « = > § rd, a } ¥ y T 
angles evil; - Vv oe and vice; a al plate, and edge, handsomely fitted up, at $#2.25, Gisspoand Fringes, Cloak Velvets, Bonnet Velvete, 
10liness; of goodness or ungodli- 


. - Work oxes, finest rosewood, inlaid silver plate and 2 . 
ness; it points out the elements of char-| “sage furnished with silver-plated implements, at | 22, Trade, tes” anttetie 


. th $5. 
acter needful for the highest manhood. Woltbanes tinest rosewood, elaborately inlaid wit Ehrich’s Temple of Fashion, 


eae j $ German silver and pearl, elegantly fitted up an 
It teaches the divine nature, in so far as] sirnished with silver-plated implements, at #475, Pa tates fran ee ‘avenue, pear ith ot. 
men can receive it by similitudes of hu- | , worth fully $7. tablishment most conveniently from South Ferry by 
. a Teer with many other styles of the very finest Broadway and 23d Bt. line of” stages; from Fulton 
man experience. It furnishes motives] Writing Desks and Workboxes ever imported Ferry, either by 8th Avenue cars from Vesey Street, 


for right living drawn from two worlds. Ros ee prices. or by 5th Avenue stages to Broadway and Ath St. 
It reveals the methods of recuperation] Ehrich’s Temple of Fashion, 
in moral disorders. It opens to us the Righth avenue, near Twenty-fourth-street. F U R Ss AT POPULAR 
spiritual relations which may subsist | ®\4¢k welnut Writing Desks, with lock, at %ec., worth PRICES. 
j Black Walnut Writing Desks, gilt edge, lock and 
between the human soul and the divine wey. ecdl. worth $3. & dg BURKE, 210 Broad Ful P 
spirit. It makes known the holiness of | Elegant Cigar Stands, comprising matchbox and URKE, roadway, cor, Fulton St. 
. eh cutter, at 95c., worth $1.50. 
God, whose nature is the criterion of | Ric Inkstands, with Scotch wood base, at 15c., 
all characters, and of all right govern- Fine Giit Inkstands, Sint tatinete wach pennite Ge . FOU NTAIN’S: INDIA STOR E, 
wo 1. roadway an le 
saree In short, the Bible is a book of Finest real Russian Leather Cigar Cuses, at $1.75, Japanese, Chinese, Manilla, India and Turkish 
instructions, in respect to human life Fine Russian Tecther Glove Boxes, with fine Ivory Base. Deke, Gapwts, ee Sota ie a 
and destiny. It concerns itself with stretcher, at $1.85, worth $3. . ate Novelties and Curiosities for the 


Character and Conduct. No man need ~ , 

Bi h ~ a r is 1 . 2e@77)* 4 
vurpote of foruing his disposition or] ( = By a New Method of Life Assurance, 
guiding his moral life. If he wishes to] * < . rny e e e ° 
know the noblest qualities of soul, there which applies the Tontine principle to 
are the Beatitudes. If he desire tke F ’ . a Si Li 4 
tofticet ideal of every day life, there tithe distribution of dividends, and which, by 
See cera bo eal erties ger tape 
oan death, honor eas ine Apeieae| Dlowing the assured to sell his policy to the 
peal of victory for himecif’ and for all| (1 . . 
Nnohave learned theroval aw of ove.(COIMpany Only after stated periods, results 
ceatonse thppdnins Les ts ine fuuslling ‘ . os 
“ihe La tt poniddooretebewuccd| More fivorable than any hitherto experienced 
ce Werth the aauueal and’ Goamiens . 
ruth of human life, The soveragnry| May be enjoyed by persons possessed of 
Saaeee padanenpiey of Sea: Wabvanee ner id . ’ . 
tad hemafter? me dcovery in moral | CONStitutional Jongevity, who may keep their 
Cogaiasoverien of Mewtones auch maiwel wniintac in’ £ . 
living soul transcends inimportance the| POLICIes in force until the middle or latter 
inorganic matter ef the globe! ‘ ‘ a 2 
Leo ue Dieta. | part of their lives. 
BE rh kL ' SR ene 
ta Seeman er, gram oe 


with The Unristian Union (83), the two will be 
sent for $5.00 per annum. ; ‘ 


I9F°FIVE-TWENTY BONDS OF 1862. Tontine Savings Fund Policy 


SECOND SERIES. = ' . 
In ad dition to the $100,000,000 of Frve-|is based on the above conditions, and presents the following 
TWENTY BoNDs now being redeemed by istinoiishine: features which are illustrated bv sa CALCULATION 

the G6vernment, an additional call has distingui hing featt y ; 7 ae Vig 5 ; 
been made for $20,000,000 of the Second| OF PROBABLE RESULTS on a policy of Ten Thousand Dollars, at 
Series on which interest will cease in ‘ oo BT o al premi - $281.70 
Ave o«, ANUAa renwuUuah, PD aw YU, 

E-bay ORDINARY LIFE RATES, Age 37, aunual } 

Furth®r calls of the Bonds of that and 
the following Series will doubtless follow First—Sale of Policy to the Company. 


during the year. Holders can realize a 
better price for their Bonds before they ‘e "10 vears - - 104 1 cent. of premiums returned. 
ave called in by the Government than At the end of 1 x ver . is . “ 
afterward, as shown by the relative mar- 2 2 lo 2 - - 1d] eS 

ket prices of called and uncalled Bonds. ‘6 rt on) _ 2] si " 

Holders of all Five-twenties of 1862, < 7 
and especially of the Second Series, will “a P 2 1 ’ P l ° ” 
probably do well to consider the subject Second—Paid- ap £ovecy. 
of reinvestment in a more permanent 
form without delay. * 10 vear A : . ‘ ~ $7,000 

3 y , I's , ‘ 4 : 9 

We offer and recommend the Six PER At the end of 1 i yee aad 
Cunt. GOLD BoNDS OF THE CHESAPEAKE = a lo r 7 : 2 : ’ ¥ f 1%,000 
AND OHIO RAILROAD CoMPANY as among “ 4“ 0) ; : é. : ; : 22,000 
the safest and most desirable securities . ee 
to be had inthe market for the secure in- 
vestment of capital. ; 

Asmall proportion only of the loan now 3 
remains unsold, and the reinvestment| At the end of 15 years the profits will’ EXTINGUISH THE ANNUAL 
of the proceeds of redeemed Five- ° ae Fe ; : 
twenties should absorb them within a| PREMIUM, and, with the subsequent Annual Div idends, will 
py, si ee are ee Pere purchase a yearly income of = - = = ee $173.30, 

resent price, 94 and accrued interest. ; age : Wes 

Interest and principal payable in gold Or, at the end of 20 years, of , : . : 647.40, 
Sale — ae, mesg oy ys A vat These estimates are derived from a eareful digest of Past 

ov. 1. Denominations, $1,000, $500, an . 
$100, coupon or registered. Experience, AND ARE ENDORSED BY 

We buy and sell, as usual, GovEeRN- ee ke a TOY . 
MENT and CENTRAL Pactric Bonps, and ‘ ; SHEPPARD HOMANS, . 
receive them in exchange for CHEsa- 
PEAKE AND OHIO Bonpbs. Accounts of Ey ms Tt . . 
Banks, Bankers and others received, Com Persons intending to assure their lives will find it to their 
on which we allow interest. Orders for k a Some. - - == ; ATE . : 
Investment—Stocks and Bonds executed adv antag to examine this new plan with bial Docgmenta, 
at the Stock Exchange. giving full particulars of the rules of the Company with regard 
HARVEY Fisx, FISK ‘H. i . — x : 
A. 8. Sane, & HATCH. «| + the issue of the above Savings Fund policy, extended tables 
= = lef rates and other interesting matter, may he obtained by 
Portland and Ogdensburg Railroad ’ 


. BONDS. 
momemnmensrimaace:| EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


CENT. GOLD BONDS of THE VERMONT 120 Broadway, New York, 
DIVISION of the PORTLAND AND OGDENS- 


BURG RAILROAD TRUNK LINE. OR ANY OF ITS REPRESENTATIVES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
Prive at present, 9 and Accrued Interest in Cur- > 
rency. 


ee ee ee ENOCH i ED. SA PO Li Oo 


' 1 Household Pur- 
B41 RAIRBANKS,§ 0. Jobpsbury, Vt. MORCAN’S § ee peas 
leg uy, New York, AN} y 
“AIKBANKS, BROWN & CO. 11s Milk St. Boston, BETTER an EAPER 
FAIKBANKES & EWING, 715 Chestnut St., Phila. || rae : - .. than SOAP. 


GEORGE OPDYKE & CO., Bankers, te né windows, scours knives and RY Fr AX table wa foto cleanin. “For gals 
2% NASBA » by all goed Grocery and Brug Stores, LSS ig gener an Was St., N.Y. 
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Desks, tinest rosewood, elaborately inlaid 
erman silver and peur), all new designs, at 
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THE CHRISTIAL 








DRY GOODS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & 60. 


Broadway, cor. (9th St., 
NEW YORK. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
FURS. 


WE ARF OFFERING A CHOICE SELECTION 
OF 


Seal and Astrakan Sacques. 

Russian Sable Muffs and Boas. 

Silver Fox Muffs, Seal, Astrakan, 

Ermine, Mink, Black Marten and 
Chinchilla Muffs, Boas and Sets. 

Ladies’ and Children’s |Seal Caps 
and Turbans. 

Also a Fine Stock of 


Black and White Bear, White and Gray 
Wolf, Fox, Angola and Seal 


SLEIGH AND CARRIAGE ROBES, 


At Popular Prices. 
PARIS COSTUMES. 


WILL OFFER THE BALANCE OF THEIR 
STOCK IN 


Paris Reception, 
Walking Costumes, 
Evening Dresses, 
Emb’d Overdresses, 
Polonaises, 
Velvet and Cloth Cloaks, 
Emb’d and Braided 
House Jackets, &c., &c. 


The above forming the most elaborate and costly 
importation of GARMENTS of PARIS PRODUC- 
TION ever before exhibited in this market, and 
will be sold 


At VERY LOW PRICES, 
TO CLOSE THE SEASON. 


Gentlemen's Furnishing Department 


House and Smoking Jackets, in 
Velveteen, Cloth, and 
other materials. 


Robes de Chambre, Cardigan ae Kid, 
Dogskin, Castor and Pliush-tined Gioves, 
Fancy Scarfs, Ties, Cravats, Mufflers, 
Plain and Embroidered Shirt Fronts, 
Linen and Muslin Shirts, Collars and 
Cufts, Buckskin Underwear, in Creat 
Variety, 


¢ VBRY LOW PRICES. 
Holiday Presents. 


Large additions will be made to our stock of 
Striped, Piaid and Ohene Poplins, Serges, 
and other Worsted Materials, 


Also, stock of 
English and Domestic Print Dresses, 
LARGELY REPLENISHED. * 
N.B.—The abeve are cutin DRESS PATTERNS, 


and are placed on separate counters for the con- 
venience of customers. 


RICH LACES 
FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


SPECIAL INVOICE of NOVELTIES expressly 
for the HOLIDAYS, forming the finest coWeetion 
yet offered this season and at SUCH PRICBES that 
cannot FAIL to. ATTRACT the attention of PUR- 
CHASERS. 


Peint Lace Shawis. 











Rich 








at hie 


HOLIDAY coops. 
G. RICHMOND & CoO., 


783 BROADW)¥ 
(opposite A. T. Stewart & Co.’s), 
Would call attention to their elegant and well- 
selected stock of 
LACES and EMBKOIDERIES, in Sets. 
COLLARS, HANDKERCHIEFS, COIFFBURS 
BAKBus, &c., 
DRESS CAPS and HEA D-DRESSES. 
Also, FANCY BOXE: and NEEDLE CASES w 
great variety. 
All these goods are suitable for Holiday Presents 
KID GLOVE 5, in all colors. 


TOYS ! 


—a. 


TOYS! ! 
DOLLS 1 DOLLS! ! 


OLD SANTA CLAUS 


INVITES YOU TO HIS WOOM, 
AL Thilts 


Great East Side-Establishment, 
E. RIDLEYS’ & SON. 


We cannot.begin to enumerate or describe, 
But we have about everything that every, 
Body wants for 


Holiday Presents. 


Come Early and Avoid the Rush. 





a 
For public convenience we have removed _the 
stock of DOLLS to the second story. 


Don’t forget the Dolls after you have 
inspected—TOYS. 
Purchgsers last week said 
your Toys are cheap. 

‘ We know it. 

@ome and see. 


Three cheers for jolly old Santa Claus, 
He’s working away in a giorious cause ; 
Phe moon ts bright and the gas alieht, 

and KIDLEY keeps open every night. 


Janta Claus has been dealing in real estate ; 
He is teaching the boys to speculute 

In houses and barns, stores. stables and farms, 
And RIDLWY knows ail his wonderful cha: ms. 


Here are dolls for the girlies, both dark and fair: 

sam bo and Dinah swinging in air; 

Wee creeping babies with swee. sunny faces, 

And strange Jumping-jacks always changing their 
piaces. 


Then three rousing cheers for old Santa Claus, 

He is working away In a glorious cause ; 

With a wongerfui lite of treasures fine, 

at ah DLKY’s in Grand street, three hundred and 
nine. 


AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 
Grand St., New York City. 


“For thé Holidays.” 


At the Great East-Side Establishment 











Ali our Stock Marked Bown. 


Examine VELVETK ‘ENS, at 60c. an@ $l—every 
color ; sold for $1 25 and #2 everywhere. 


VELVWTERNS for $1 50—-regular price $2 50 and 
$275. One bundred pieces of thesa P 


FOR MANTILLAS. 


34-inch Black SILK VELVET, $5 50 par yard. 
Lyons all-silk at $8 75, $1075, — $i2—Tully one- 

third below last week’s price: 
SILK VELVETS, 


Glee as pee Celored BUNNWT 
5 
SATINS, SILKS, and Colored REPS, $1 and $1 25 
per yard. 
EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 


Nos. 309, 311, 3114 Grand; 
Nos, 62. 64, 66, 68 and 70 Allen Bt., 
Fifth block Kast from the Bewery 





Point Lace Fiounces, H 
Sets. 


Point Duchesse Fiounces. 

Point Ouchesse Handkerchiefs, Trimnaing 
Laces, &c. 

Black Chantiily Lace Pointes. 

Black Chantilly Lace Flounces. 


Biack Chantilly Lace Fichus, Capes, Sash- 
es, Parasol and Fan Covers. 


Black Uhread and Guipure Trimming 
Laces, all widths. 

Extra Fine Valenciemnmes Lace Sets, 
Hdkfs, Trimmings, &c, 

Made-up Valenciennes Lace Sets, Capes, 
Coltars, Fichus, Bows, &c., in grear 
variety, 

Richly Kmbroidered, Initial, Hemm >a 
aad 'Tape-Bordered Hdkfs. 

ALSO, 


2,009 Paris Embroidered Sets, 
AT HAL! VIle COST OF IMPORTATION. 


UMBRELLAS. 


A large assert, mo.t of ARRENCH, ENGLISH, and 
AMERICAX MANUPACTURK. PARAGON 
FRAMBS ¥°% PLAIN, IVORY, and CO RNE- 
iLAN HANDDEs, AT VERY ATTRACPIVE 
PRICES SULTABLE FOR PRHSENTS. 


KID CLOVES. 


*Chosson’s” celebrateq make, from 1 20 6 
Suttons, all Colors aud Sizes. 

Gent's Buck, Calf, Dog, and Castor Gloves, 
ind Gauntlets, with and without lining s. 
Ladies’ Undressed Kid aud Castor Gloves, 

2 Buttons. 
Gents’ Fur Driving Gauntlets, Collarentes. 
— In Beaver, Seal Skin and ®tter 
urs, 


Grecian C: lf and Embroidered Buclaskin 
Gaunt , 


Ladies’, Gents’, and Children 5 


and 





HOLIDAYS. 
Gentlemen's Furnishing Department. 


At the Great East-Side Establishment 

UNDER-SHIRTS and DRAWERS), at f5c., Tin., $l 
and up. 

All the newest styles in SCARFS, TINS, and BOWS 
—Uheap. 


GENTS’ KID GLOVES, $1 the jpair, up. 

GENTS’ LINED KID GLOVES, $125 up. 

BUCKSKIN GLOVES, from 2, up. 

100 new styies of CLOTH GLO VEs. 

DRIVING GLOVEs. 

Examine our stock of COLLA BS, CUFFS,'SHIRTS, 
SUSPENDERRS, &c., &c.. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SON, 


Nos. 309, 311, 311% Grand ; 
Nos. 62, tA 68, 63 and 70 Allen Street. 
Fifth Bloek East from the Bowery. 


HOLIDAYS. 


reat East-Side Establishraent 


eer’ sues of REAL LACE COLLARS and 
BES, in POINT APPLIQUE. THRI®AD, 
MALTS. fo. at 50c. on the dollar. 


Also, _teattation LaCE COLLARS, at lic., 








At theG 


20c. , 25c., 


BN ee Ladies’ ana Gents’ LINEN HiA\ND- 
ee at l0c., at lze., at léc., at 2c., at 
up. 


Embroidered Handkerchiefs, Sets, Sleeves, Col- 
lars, Tidies, Needleworks;, Infants’ W aists, 
Robes and Frocks Huné¢ireds of bargal ns in 
this department. We cannot describe. 


COME AND SEE. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SON. 


Nos. 309, 311, 311} Grand; 


Nos. 62, 64, 66. 68. amd 70 Allen 8t., 
Fiftn block East from the Bowery. 





Cloth Cloves, "all sizes an‘ shades, 
4t EXIREMELY LOW PRICES. 


2 


(Continued from last colum 


HOLIDAYS 


HAT DEPARTMEN 





At the Great East-Side Establi: 





All our Hats and Bonnets, prices down. 
All our Under-Clothing tor Ladies, prices 
All our Suits, Cloaks and Dresses for Misse 
down. 

All our 


Comprising everything desirable in Mufts, b 
eee. Kobes, Driving Sets, &c., &c., pr 
own 


Also, Cnildres” 8 Fur Sets, at $1, 


$160, $175, 
and #3. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 
Nos. 308, 311, 3114 Grand, 

Nos. ti2, 64, 66, 6 and 70 Allen 
fifth block Kast from tne Bowery 


Holiday Presents. 


JOHNSON, BURNS & CO. 


Will make ae | eaaetons this week vo their al 
dy large stock of 


Fancy Goods 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
Ww atte Desks, Dressing-Cases, 
V ork-Boxes, (Flove and Handkerchief ae * 
sewer boxes, Musical Albuagis, 
Bronze Figures, &c., 
sohemia and Vienna Goods, 
Towlet-sets, Vases, Jardmieres, &c, 
Work-Baskets, Childr.n’s loys, &¢., oe 


(2 All the above goods at less tha 
PU PULAR PRICES. 


JOHNSON, BURNS & CO., 
Vos, 34 and 36 Kast Fourteenth Sireet, 
Cor. University Place, Union Square. 


Millinery Bepartment. 


GREAT REDUCTLON IN 


TRIMMED BONNETS 
AND ROUND HATS. 


JOHNSON, BURNS & CO., 


Will thig. and coming week offer their entire stock 
of . 


PARIS TRIMMED 
and own manufacture at a reduction of 

WS PER CENT, 
g@ For r style “2 er unsurpassed. 


t4and 36 Hast 4th street 
Corner University fly Union square. 





A Safe and Profitable Way 


Co invest money is to go to the popular cash house 


of 

FREDERICK LOESER, 
289 and 291 Fulton St., Brooktyn, 
where you tind ~ 
A SPLENDID STOCK 


OF 


Holiday Goods, 


consisting of beautiful lines of 


LACH SETTs, from $1.37 upwards. 

LACH HANDKERCHIBEFS, from $1 upwards. 

MADE-UP LACE GOQDS,Plain, Brocaded, and 
Figured. 

RIBBONS, BOWS, TIES, &c. 

PARIS-MADE GIMPS, BUTTONS, and ORNA- 
MENTS; COURVOISIER’S and ALEXAN- 
DRE’S KID GLOVES, &c.. &c. 


FREDERICK LOESER,®@ 


289 and £91 Falton street, Brooklyn, 


N.B.—All goods strictly sold with a profit not ex- 
cepding 1% ber: cent 


HIN R ry C H tS 
(Late Werckmeister’s), 
3: PARW PLACE, 
North-west corner of Church (up stairs). 
SEVENTY-FIRST ANNUAL DISPLAY OF 
Holiday Fancy Coods, Toys, China, 
Parian Class-Ware, Bronzes, 
Clocks, Jardiniers, Lamps, &c., 
ARE NOW ON VIEW. 
Purchasers ure respectfully invited to call soon. 





& 
@ 
@ $35,000 Worth 2 


@ Engravings, @ 


and over 


4,00@ COLUMNS 


of the 


Best Reading ‘ 


Q (as much as is contained in over 


100 Dollar Books) supplied 
in the American Agriculturist and 
Hearth and Home during a rear: 
both sent to one address for $4. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., A*) 
245 Broadway, New York. 


H. W. JOHNS’ IMPROVED 


Asbestos Roofing 


First Premium awarded by American I nst., 1870. 


This is asubstanti! and reliable Roofing. suitable 
for all kinds of Buildings. -Is adapted to steep 
or flat roois, in all climates, and can bd revdily ap- 
plied b any. one. The Tribune Buildings are cov- 

ered with thi 











[Continued on top of next column.) 





8 roofing 
Full descriptive prmen§ yhlets, Price eldest and samples 
- ‘Address NS 
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SQOSBOss 


> Pure, "Goo. © 
True 

2 Beautiful, $ 

2 Interesting, 

81 nstructive,® 
are all combimed in that 
admirable Illustrated Home Paper, 

® Hearth oa Home. 

§$ tbe hues © 

Q award E steed 


Mary E. Dodge, 
Geo. C. Eggleston, 
Mrs. 8. Newbould, 
; Mary B. Sleight, ~ 
Géorge Thurber, 
Joseph Harris, 
Geo. E. Waring, jr., 
Peter Henderson, _ 
ES Henry Stewart, @) 
VS William Clift, “ 


and many other Editorial Writers 4 N \ 
and Contributors residing in and 
reporting from different localities. 


The following brilliant Popue & 
lar Writers are also engaged 
for Volume IV. of HEARTH AND & 


Home, now beginning, viz. : 


Jean Ingelow, @ 
Louisa M. Alcott, 

Edward Everett Hale, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, @ 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, © 
e@ Rebecca Harding Davis, @> 
Rose Terry, a 
Maria R. Oakey, 

Lucia G. Runkle, 

















Hearth and Home con-\ 
tains good live Editorials; the , 
Best Original Stories, \ 
of purest character and highest 





from the most eminent § 
writers ; a most valuable, useful 
Household Department, Q 
) very helpful to every Woman; a SSy 
Children’s and Youth’s < 
>) Department, that for pleasing and & 
* instr uctive stogies, pictures, etc., < 
and for arousing « healthful § aS 
S 
spirit of emulation in children, 
In short, HEARTH Q) 
AND Home is a complete, choice Ww 
Home and Literary S 
Wewspaper of the highest 98) 
order, splendidly IUustrated with «< 
over $25,000 Worth 
of Original, 
Beautiful, \ 
ENGRAVINGS. *q 
To every busy man, woman, and SS 
. child, HEARTH AND Hos is an 
invaluable News Journal, 
giving the News of the Week *‘ 
and the Day, up to the moment 
of going to press, making its 
readers intelligently acquainted GS 
Or: all important ourrent 
events throughout the world, 
without wading through acres 
of printed matter. 


grade, 











§ has no equal. 


6 
~ 


WH 
S 








ERS 
SS 











Every Man, 
Woman, Child, 


should haye HeARTH AND HOME. 
Valuable, Beautiful, © 


CHMEAP. .. TRY IT. 
és Suppiied everywhere by 
Newsmen at 8 cents a copy. 


Terms: — $3.00 a year; § 
Four copies for $11; Ten or 


more copies, only $2.50 each. 8S 
N. B.—ZHearth and Home, with 


American Agriculturist, to one ad- 
dress, $4 a year. The two mpers 
are entirely different. 


© Begin Now with Vol. ‘@ 
ORANGE JUDD & C€0., 
@ Editors and Publishers, 


245 Broadway, New York. 


Oerw Pov 























SAFE AND DESIRABLE 
8 AND 10 PER CENT. BUNDS, 
Payabie in this city. For sale below par. 


FITCH & #ULIS. Bankers, 
No. 11 PINE STREET. 


FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT SEOURITIES A 
/ SPECIALTY. 


ew ow we @@ 
Or BEST ana 
ey) 


CHEAPEST 
© Good Reading 
Yourself oO 


Your Family: 


Interesting, 
Instructive, 
Trustworthy $ 


. For 6 
GS City, 


= 
Village, 
Garden, @ 
Household. 


» For Children and vousn, 
‘athers and Mothers, © 
ae all House «- keepers, 

» Gardeners, Farmers, 
Ss Fruit Growers, Stock 
Raisers and Bee-Keep- 
“ers; fer Mechanics, 
Merchants and Pro- 

~\ fessional Men; for «@ 
Y in Vity, Village, or Country. The 


° American 


me (Established in 1842.) 4 
ana highly approved by the 
largest circle of subscribers »o& 
any similar Journal; and 
everywhere recognized as ~@ 
© stanaara Authority in 
_ America for Agricultural and 
y Horticultural information. The 
= TVhirty-First 
9 Annual Volume 
(beginning now) will give over 
$12,000 worth of Fine 
Engravings, 


and over 
10600 Large Columns 


~ of Choicest Reading, 
/ 4. prepared by practical, intelligent 
“@ Men 
fe, ) what they write about, from mueh 
Yifs 













and Women, who know 


experience and observation. 


iy, 





The Instruction 


and Information 


th 
by 


fy) 
Cie 


LI), 
yy 


Ys, 


Jareso Plain, Practical, 
and Varied, that it is impos- 
sible for 








any man, woman, or; 


child, to read a volume without 


Wi 


Gi, ‘getting many hints that vi 
Gi 


“Ss 


each be worth and pay back 
more than a whole year’s cost. 


N CHEAP .—The immense cir- 
*Y culation so divides the expense that =) 
~ it is furnished at about the cost of 


the printing paper.—Try It.— 


Jour subscribers $5 a year; fen sub- 
. Scribers for $12; twenty or more 
Y subscribers, only $1 each. 
N. B.— American Agriculturist 
with Hearth and Home $A a year. 
\ Begin Now with V 


ol “@ 5 
ORANGE JUDD & €0., 
EDITORS AND PROPRIETORS, 
245 Broapway, N. Y. 
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Holiday Presents 
RICH LACES 


of every description. 


FINE EMBROIDERIES 


in new and chaste designs ; and . 


FINE FRENOH FANOY GOODS, 
Suited for Holiday Presents. 


MILLER & CRANT, 


879 BROADWAY, 
Between 18th and 19th Sts. 


Boys! why buy recipes 
50.04 ef the above stan- 
Gird and reliafie books have been sold. it tells 
how to HUNT, TRAP ano FIsH, to catch AlL ant- 
mals, from bear to nak. To tan turs, make traps 
and boats, &e. Neatly 100 pages Avoid spurious 
boeks—yet the best. hos 25 cents, sent postpaid by 
HUNTER & CO, Publishers, Hinsdaie, N. 





UNTER’S GUIDE. 
an Orthless buoks. 














sent free. 
Bole Manufacturer, 13 'W Williams N.Y 


BABCOCK FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


eS ee Agents everyw 
retailed A Send stamy. 
Co., Norwich, Conn. 


Wilt 19540 
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__HE CHARIS." AN UNION 





When Does Your Subscription? 
Expire ? 


Hereafter the Publishers wil always 
stop the CHRISTIAN UNION at the expira- 
tion of the vear, or of the time for whicb 
it is paid, so that if you wish to continur 
it, it would be well to renew your sub 
scription at least two weeks before tbe 
time expires, in order to bave the paper 
come right along without break. By so 
doing, you will also get your name earlier 
on the Chromo list. 


Ceneral Clubbing Rates. 


That publisher did a wise and usefu' 
thing who first thought of ‘clubbing’ 
his paper with some otber one, both mak 
ing some discount, so that a subscriber 
might get the two at lictle more than the 
post of one. It was a thing quickly ap 
preciated by the public who were bene- 
fited by it, and by other publisbers whi 
saw how popular it was. And now pretty 
much any two periodicals one wishes car 
be nad by applLeation to the publisher ot 
either, at very low rates. 

In this way our subscribers may add t« 
their reading matter at small cost. As 
ali publications ure sent direct from the 

ublisgers, after receiving the first num- 
or, ail complaints of irregularity should 
be sent to tuem., as it will be mere direct. 
All orders should be enclosed, or witb 
Pos!-Office Order in Registered Letters. 

Wehave what we may call our general, 
and our » ecial, Clubbing list. The spec- 
jal list -'udes those of whose merits we 
ean parvicularly speak and which have 
# ven us specially low terms ; the gen- 
ec ul list, those whieh we consider gener 
au. iydesirable, and co which we have sim- 
ply the ordinary terms amoung publish 


ers. 
We offer then, specially, these : 
Plymouth Pulpit. 


Is aweekly pamphlet, varying frcm 16 
to 24 pages, containing in clear type, on 
fine paper, Mr. T. J. ELLINGWOOD’s ver- 
ba‘im phonograpbic reports of the Rev. 
Henry Warp BEEcHEK’s Sermons, 
Each pamphlet contains one sermon of 
the week previous, together witu the 
Prayers beture and after the sermon 
(which were added at the earnest re- 

uest of many), and indication of the 
doriptural Lesson read, and the hymns 
sung (“ Plymouth Collection ”). 

The CHRISTIAN UNION, witb the Oil Chro- 
mos ** Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep,” ($3.00) 
and Plymouth Pulpit, with portrait of Mr. 
Beecher—suitable for framing,—to those who 
ask for it, ($3.00) for one year for Five Dollars ; 
or Plymouth Pulpit tor one year Free to any 
one who will send us two new subscriptions 
with $6.00 for the CHRISTIAN UNION (with the 
pair of Or, CHROMOS.) 

The Phrenological Journal 
Has for twenty years been well known as 
a popular storehouse of useful thought. 
lt teaches men to know themselves. and 
constantly presents matte: of the highest 
interest to intelligent readers. It has 
many thousands of subscribers, and has 
the advantage of having always been not 
only “up with the times.’’ but a little in 
advance. Its popularity shows the result 
of enterprise ana brains. 

The CuHrRtsTIAN UNION, witu ‘“ Wide 
Awake” and ‘Fast Asieep,”’ (33.00) and 
the Phrenotoqwal Journal, monthly, 
($3.00), for one year (together $6.00), for 
Five Dollars; or the Phrenotogical vour- 
nal for one year Free to any one whg 
wil send us two new subscriptions, with 
$6.00, to the CHrisTiAN UNION (with 
“Wide Awake” and * Fast Asleep.’’) 
Both offers to those not now subscribers 
to the rhrenological Journal. 


The Youth’s Companion 


lt is an eight-page weekly paper for 

oung people and the family, baudsome- 
y illustrated, caretully edited, bright 
and attractive in its matter, which is 
furnished by writers known through- 
out the whole country, aud embracing 
topics of real interest to the mature as 
well as to the youthful mind: An ad- 
mirable publicatiow, probably the must 
popular aod interesting weekly journal, 
tor the young folks, issued in this coun- 
try. ; 
The CHRISTIAN UNION with Chromos “ Wide 
Awake aad Fast Asleep,” ($3.0), and the 
Youth’s Companion ($1.0) for one year (toge 
t .er $4.50) for Three Dollars and Eighty Cents or, 
th 3 Youth’s Companion, tree for oue year, to 
auy One; who wiil send us a new subsciiption, 
with his own, (together with $6.0), to the 
CHRISTIAN UNION and Chromos “Wide Awake 
and Fast Asleep.” Botb offers to those not now 
subscribers to the Youth’s Companion. 

We will send any of the undermentioned periodi- 
cale with ‘HS OMRISTLAN UNION for one year at the 
rates below. 


Christian MONTHLIES. 
Union and Phrenological Journal 

do Harper’s Monthly 

do Wood’s Huusehold Magaz. 4 70 

Do The Galaxy 

Do Scribner’s Monthly......... 

Do The Atlantic Monthly 

Do Our Young Folks 

Do American Agriculturist.... 

Do Herald of Health 

Do eer re 

Do North Am. Keview 
Little Corporal 
Lippincott’s Magazine...... 
Sunday do 


WEEKLIES. 
Plymouth Puipites.......... 
Harper’s Weekly 
Harper’s Bazar 
Youth s Companian., 
Hearth and Home 
Engireering & Mining Jl,.. 6 
Littell’s Living Age......... 
The N.Y. Tribune 
Appleton’s Journal 
Independent 
Advance 


6 50 
6% 
470 
420 
470 
5 00 
82 
420 


Do 
Address all communications to 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


INVESTMENTS. 


IMPORTANT TO HOLDERS OF Ud. 

TED STATES FIVE-TWENTIES 
BANKING HovszE or JAY CeoKE & Co 

PHILADELPHIA, December, 1871. a 
HE now completed success of re 
New Five Per Cent. Governn 
Loan places it beyond doubt tbat the 
tire Public Debt of the United Stateay¥ 
be, ard soon will be, funded at 5 per . 
or a less rate. The One Hundred | 
lions of Five-Twenties oi 1862, callege 
for payment September 1, and on wi” 
interest stopped December 1, are 1! 
oearly all redeemed and cancelled. 

In addition, to this large amount, A 
Secretary of the Treasury, being una, 
to purchase Five-Twenties in the op 
market at par, or less, in coin, has cali 
in for redemption Twenty Millions m 
interest to cease March 7, 1872. This #4 | 
policy of the Treasury Department, ?: 
the demonstrated ability of the Govet 
ment to promptly place a Five Per Ce 
Loan, indicate that all holders of Fi 
Twenties will soon berequired tosurr’ |. 
der them for redemption, receiving, } 
return either coin payment or bond, >{ 
the new issue bearing an average rate of 
41-2 per cent. interest. 

In view of these facts, the present hola. 
ers of United States securities must **¢ 
cide whether it is not best to mak»! 
once such a change of investment asry , 
enable them to realize as profit, or aud to 
their capital, the present average pre- 
mium of 12 to 14 per cent. on Five-T wen 
ties, while at the same time largely in- 
creasing their annual income. 

To those who wish to take advantage 
of the present most favorable oppertu- 
nity for making the exchunge suggested, 
we strongly recommend the First Mort- 
gage 7 30 Bonds of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, now selling at par and accrued 
‘oterestincurrency. Theresults already 
accomplished in the construction and 
-quipment of nearly Three Hundred 
Miles of Road, and the rapid develop. 
ment of the adjacent country, have es 
tablisbed the permanency and success o1 
the Northern Pacific enterprise, and cre- 
ated a large and increasing demand fo: 
the First Mortgage Bonds of the Com- 
pany. With their high rate of interest, 
their ample security, and their converti- 
bility into the Lands of the Company at 
10 per cent. premium, they constitute a 
most desirable investment, and can bard 
ly fail to advance considerably above par 
at an early day. 

The holder of a $1000 Five-Twenty Bond 
who exchanges.it now for Northern Pa- 
cifics, thereby increases his principal by 
12 to14 per cent., receiving say $1140 in 
Northern Pacifics for $1000 in Five-Twen- 
ties. He also permanently inereases the 
yerrly interest income on his investment 
more than 38 per cent. or from 360.00 in 
gold to $83.22 in gold. 

These most unusual opportunities for the 
profitable conversion of Government 
Bonds into Corporate Securities of un- 
doubted reliability, cannot, in thenature 
of the case, long continue. Loanable 
capital is increasingly abundant, both at 
hume and abroad; Government and cor- 
porate disbursements for interest and 
dividends in the next ninety days will 
disengage some Two Hundred Millions of 
capital, most of which will at once seek 
reinvestment; really desirable invest- 
ment securities are scarce compared witb 
the present and probable demand for 
them, hence an early advance in their 
value is morally certain. The 7-30 Bonds 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad are be- 
ing rapidly absorbed by the people, and 
the Company expect soon to be enubled 
to substitute a six per cent. security for 
the residue of their construction loan. 
These facts promise, very soon, tc 
change the entire aspect of the loan mar- 
ket, which is just now so peculiarly fa- 
vorable toinvestors, and suggests prompt 
action on the part of those who wish to 
exchange securities in time to profit by 
the present preminm on Five-Twenties 
and the present low price of Northern 
Pacifics. JAY COOKE & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, NEw*York, 

AND WASHINGTON, 


Financial Agents Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company. 





TO CLERGYMEN, TEACHERS, AND 
BOOK CANVASSERS, 


The best and most popular subscription book 

now before the public is the great religious work 

‘Home Worship.’’ be Rey. JOSEPH P. THOMP- 
son, D.D., LL.D 


This work is arranged on a simple ahd entirely 
new plan, and contains selections from the Scrip- 
tures, with appropriate meditations. Prayers and 
a specially arranged for every day in the 
vear. 


**Home Worship’’ supplies a want which has 
long been felt in Christian families, and its com- 
prehensive and unsectarian character makes it ac- 
ceptable to all classes of Evangelica! Chrissians. 
*Heme Wership”’ is sold only 7 subscri 
tion. Itis oy up in a very attractive style. Pub- 
lished by MES R. OSGOOD & CU.,, Boston. 

&. For terms and information, aqdress H. A. 
BROWN & CO., Agents for the rublishersgl44 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston. 





J. Q. ADAMS & CO., 
DEALERS IN 


FURNACES, RANGES, PLUMBING 
AND 


House Furnishing Goods, 
No. 114 ATLANTIC STREET, 


Saunorns. } BROOKLYN. 


J. Q. 
R, 3. PENNOYER. 
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Pocket’ 
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LYLE’S| "™ 
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Fancy 
Fine & 
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Popular 


Notions, 


Toilet Boaps, 
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Perfumery, 


STORES, 


6th AVE., 


(Velvets, Satehels, 


Silks, Wallets, 


| Satins, 


° 





8h’ 
Cor. 23d St., 


Neck Ties, ‘ 


8th AVE., \cou, 
| 


22a sts. Bows, 


Handk’fs, 





Gloves, 


LHE 


Towels, 
BOWERY, 


Skirts, Linings. 


Cor. Bleecker St. 


Pads, ’Muslins, 


Bustles, Flannels. 


ALEX. LYLE. 














MISSES’ POLONAISE.—It is very pretty 
made in velvetJtrimmed with Ermine or Silver gra 
Fox Al'so deantiful for asuitin poplin trimmec 
with, bands of velvet on the bias, witb ornament to 


oa the front. We furnish the pattern with the 
cloth model for 50 cents; also a copy of our Bazaar 
—see below. Catalbgue pates on receipt of stamps 
and address. Oanvassers abd getters-up of clubs 
wanted. Every copy of this number of our Bazaar 
contains a premium check worth half a dollar! 


Smith’s IWustrated Pattern Bazaar 
OUT FOR WINTER. 
IT IS EVERY LADY’S J UDICIOUS ADVISER. 


Its information upon the Present style of every 
article in Ladies’, Misses’ and Children's ‘oilet is 
clear, understandabie, decided and KELIABLE 
with the choicest illustrations of every Novelty in 
the PRESENT Fashions of Paris, London, and 
New York. IT HAS SO RIVAL 'N THIS COUN- 
'RY. We make UNPRECEDENTED Induce- 
ments to Subscribers to begin with THIS NUM- 


BER. 
ONE DOULAR A VEAR! 

As Premium, we give each Subscriber patterns 
of their selection to the value of HALF Aa D«L- 
LAK! Single Copy, 25 cents. page copy of THI> 
NUMBER contains a PREMIO CH®CK worth 
HALF A DOLLAR in Patterns, of the holder’s 
selection. Upon receipt of name and address, anc 
the price of this Pattern, we will mail the Pattern 
and C'oth Model; also ONE COPY of this Number 
of our Bazaar. 


Our [llustrated Catalogue of Winter Styles, se- 
lected frem our Bazaar, with terms to Clubs, Ac., 
mailed on receipt of stamp and address. 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
914 Broadway, New York. 


mosrA TTRACTIVE & ENTERTAINING 


FINE PARLOR 


CAMES 


t PARCHEESI, BRISQUE } 
ZOLOO. 


a 
Sold by first-class Booksellers, Stationers, and 
Fancy Goods Dealers. 


E. GC. SEL@HOW & CO., 
Manufacturers, Publishers, and Dealers in Games 
of all kinds, 


37 John Street, New York, 


HOLIDAY GIFTS! 


PRANC’S 
AMERICAN 
CHROMOS ! 


FOR SALE AT ALL ART STORES. 


FOR ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS C:ATA- 
LOGUE SEND STAMP TO THE PUBLJSH- 
ERS, 


L. PRANC & CO., BOSTON. 


Oo WOO ae. PHOTOGRAPHER, 

rosdway. Frest PREM 

STITUTE. Is UY 69. and 70. ares ene 
rial Cards, $10 

oz. Life Sized 











Un 
doz. ; Cartes de Vi sites, $5 





I 
dk 


hotographs, Ten Doll urs. 


| General Reduction in Prices 





finish the pieat on the back to match the fastening’ 


DRY GOQODS. 








DECEMBER, 1871. 


TO CLOSE THE SEASON. 


and Oolored Silks and Satins, 
Paisley and Broche Long Shawls, 
“Blaek and Oolored Silk Velvets and 
Velveteens, 
LoiA x AND CHILDREN’S 


“EA OY°-MADE SUITS, 
Silk ¥ ) oth Sacques and Talmas, 


LAIN AND 
aud FANCY COODS. 
Damasks, Table and Piano Oovers. 
ths, Oassimeres, Blankets, Flannels. 
Winter Hosiery and Gloves. 


W. K. PEYTON, 
272 and 274 Bowery, 
near Houston St 


LADIES! GO TO O’NEILL’S, 
: $27 and 329 Sixth Ave. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES 
HOLIDAY AND FANOY GOODS. 


VELVETS. 


We invite special atvention to our Black and Col- 
ored French Trimming Velvets in all the new 
shades, at very reduced prices. 

Black Silk Velvet, $2 05 and &2 50. worth $2 75 and $3. 

Black Silk Velvet, $275 and $3—cheap. 

THREE CASBS, including pice shades, at very 
low prices. 


RIBBONS. 


Now open, the most complete assortment'of Bop- 
net Kibbons ip the city, Nos. .4,5, 7, 9, 12, 16, and 
22, in all the new shades. 
j-inch Black Sash Kibbons, 75c., warranted all silk. 
j-inch Sash Kibbons, tn all shades, %5c., sold on 

Broadway for $1 2. 
64-inch sash Kibbons, in all shades, 8c., warrant- 
e@:) all silk. 
7-inch Black Gros Grain, at $1, $1 10, $1 25. 
ALL i1H#H NEW SHADES OF COLOR, 
AT LEsS THAN POPULAR PRICEs. 


LADIES! GO TO O’NEILL’S FOR 


RICH LACES. 


BLACK THREAD AND GUIPURE LACES, 
Medium and Extra Quality. 
BARBES, mentees Yim COLLARS, and 
Lace Collars, 25c., 35c., S0c., tiic.. T5c., 85e.. and 95c. 
Ladies will do well to call and examine our stock 0) 
DE-UP LACE GOUDs, 
SILK VELVET ROUND HATS 
and SILKB#VELVET BONNETS 
Finest quality of FEL'T HATS, $1 20, sola on 
Broad way for $2. 
SILK VELVET BONNETS and ROUND HATS 
$2 74—the best quality made; all new shapes, 


FLOWERS. 
Four cases of Finest FRENCH FLOWERS 
WREATHS, HEADUKSSES, &c., just received 


FEATHERS. 


HIVE CASES OL Vout Mineo VSluacn LIPS, FAalucy 
i Feathers, Aigrettes, &c.. at very low prices, 


KIO CLOVES. 


200 doz. Lyupin’s two-button Kid Gloves, $1.00, 

500 d@w. Lupin’s igo buttons, $1.25, worth $1.75. 

300 dq. Lupin’s \Wo-button Fancy Kid Gloves, $1.35 
All@f these goods are of a superior quality, and 

every pair warranted 

Perromet Kid Gloves in two buttons. 


LADIES’ SCARFS and TIES. 


Noyr open the most compiete assortment of Scarfs 
and ‘fies in the city, and the cheapest. 

Strainers and our customers are respectfully 
invitepl to examine our stock. 

N.Be—Reduction to the trade. 

All goods marked in plain tigures, 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


327 and 329 Sixth Avenue and Twentieth St. 


J.B. SMALL, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


for Ladies, Misses, Boys, and Children, of all ager 
and sizes. He furnishes al! the Cut Paper Parterns 
issued with Harper’s Bazar. Lilustrated Catan. gue 
sentfree. Address 

J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 


~ RMBROIDERED SLIPPERS, 


A Suitable Present for Christmas, 


AT 
CANTRELL’S, 


239 and 241 Fourth Avenue. 


DRES, 














A WINTER SCENE. 


1s a walk through snow and stush, rain and mud, to 

a coop at the foot of the garden, to shiver over a 

Privy Vaalt desirable? If not, then rid yourself 

and family of the vile abomination by procuring 
The Wakefield Earth Closet. 

Do you are forthe health of the females and 
children, te aged, infirm and invalids ot your 
household? Then furnish for their comfort the 
greatest blesping of the day, 

The Wakefield Earth Closet. 

Is any meiuber of your family confined to the 
rogm with wasting disease’ Remember that you 
may have in that room an uncontaminated atmos- 
phere by using 

ne wakefield Earth Cioset. 

Send to our office. 36 Dey Street, New Yerk, 

for descriptive pamphlet. 


~ A, ALEXANDER, 
FINE, 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 
357 SIXTH AVENUE, 
N. W. cor. 22d St., New York. 


LOUIS XV. TIE, 








MADE BY’ 


E. FLANNERY, 


914 BROADWAY 





ALL SAWS WARRANTED COIL AND 
TOUCH UNINJURED. 
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NEW TRADE MARK; 





a 
'E\HIS SAW possesses several great ad- 
vantages over the ancient " tooth, 
which has hitherto been_relied on, espe- 
cially in cross-cut saws. The stren , stiff- 
ness, and durability of these teeth, and 
4 their capacity for deep gumming, are so 
| obvious that we will only name four other 

" points of comparison, viz. : speed, ease, sim- 

plicity, and perfect clearance. 
Speed.—Ali are aware thet an ordinary handsaw 
cuts only one way: i.e.. the front cut is more effect- 
ive than the back or retreating cut. These teeth, 
with their opposite cutting faces, 1F CUTT\W«, IN 
LINE, are equivalent to the Zront cut both ways of 
a handsaw, in distinction to the two back cats of 
the ola Hence speed is inevitable. 
Ease of Cutting.—it is easier to plow a groove in 
timber than to crush one out. The application of 
this principle is very perfect. . ll the teeth being of 
even length, double pointed, cut with outside ver- 
tical and projecting edges,and cl. ar simultaneously 
wito the same 
Simplicity.—This is obvious, all the points being 
cutters like handsaw teeth, viz., the same length. 
No books or thick, raking teeth to be shortened ; 
only one mill file isneeded to keep them in order, 
and they areas easy for the unskilled laborer to 
sharpen as the old-fashioned saw. 
Perfect Clearance. — Continuously cutting and 
clearing. these opposite * cutting taces”’ not only 
cut, but cleur, by litting the fiber above tLe pro- 
jecting blades, like a plow, which is the most per- 
ect clearing implement. 
NEW YORK AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR BUILDING, 
Nov. 4, 171 

k. M. BOYNTON, 78 Beekman street, New York— 
IR: This certities tha: | suw the Lightning Oross- 

ut Saw, worked by hand, by two men, Nov. 2?et 
this Fair. Said men and saw cut offasouno $x9 ingh 
chestnut log in 3% seconds; and 16 cuts of same 
continuously, iu 2 minutes and 1s seconds, or at a 
rate of a cord of wood in less than pine minutes. 
iam satistieu thatior ali purposes of cross-cu ting 
iarge apd small timber, your cross-cuts and woud 
saws have no rival in speed,in ease, and in sim- 
plicity, 

l beneve their universal use would save a vast 
amount of mupey and UUme, and light nthe oil of 
millions of men J.W. BLAKE, 

uperintendent and Pustuest American Institute 

r. 


N.B.—These extreme tests are quoted merely to 
srove what svould be obvious—that direct cutting 
is betier than the old V friction process used by ail 
ther saws The cutting of all suws depends much 
yo the proper set, sharpening, and ske i ot the op- 
srator. lecannot furnish brains, and skill is" at- 
ained only by practice But no saw manufacturer 
jares to question the superiority uf my latest im- 
proved saws, or to publicly test the m@, ter. 

i have reduced the retail price trom #125 to $1 per 
foot, and the trade price propo: tio. ately, and solicit 
cbe patronuge of the American pubiio Beware of 
vortniess imitations aud Inir.ngements, which wil 
9e prosecured. Do not contcund this 1871 pattern 
vith my old 1867 pautern Clearing-Tooth Saws, 
,ow out Of market Ali clearing-teeth are compli- 
‘ated, as they require to be kept shorter than cut- 
vers and frequent reaojustment After much ex- 
verience, | cunnot recommend them. Bach one of 
vne pew eLighuning Urose-Cuts has my cbal- 
enge, and full directions for setting and sbarpen- 
ng any saw,engsaved on ¥. Honest Hardware 
uen will procure tu.e genuine for their cusvomers, 
-venif they are Overs.Ockeu wiih interior govds, 
jut where they do not keep them, agents are 
wanted. A six-foot Cross-Out ang Buck baw sent 
mm receipt of *%. Express will costirom 40 cepts 
o +1 to places this side of the Mississippi hiver by 
spe ial contract. = at _ 
nN aie faxes are used for cutting wood; a 
Jghiniae CPOE ut Saw, either tur one man or for 
.wo, Will cut cut five times as fastasanax. Why 
aot try them ? 

See that the name and warrant are on each saw. 

Recent increase oi my business has compelled me 
wv lease No 80 Beekman st., aajuining . 0, 7%, where I 
shall be happy 10 see Hardware Dealers and Cus-~ 


vomers, 
E. M. BOYNTON, 
Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer, 
8U Beckman Street Sew York. 


rwe'nw s4 ROSH’S “SAFETY” OIL. 


VILL NOT EXrLODE! SAF- 
i3T & PUREST OB. KNOWN! 
IRE TEST OVcR Ww. A 
ighted lamp may be upsei and 
roken witheut fear of explo- 
op or fire. Ur@entily recom- 
ended by the Fire Underwrit- 

mrs of N Y¥. For sale every- 
vhere. Dealers address DENS- 

iden Lane, N Y., Boston, Bal. 





imore or . hicage 
Wnitvey’s Neats Foot Harness Sdap, 
(STEAM REFINED.) 


It Oils, Blacks, Polishes, and Soaps 
atthe same time. For Sale by Har- 
ness Makers, Grocers,and Druggists 
everywhere Manufactured by 

G. F. WHITNEY & (Oo . Lexington. Mass. 


. Solicied by MUAN & CYO., 
ATF | T§ Publishers of Scientific Ameri- 
can, 37 Park Kow, New York. 
Twenty-five years’ Experience. 
Pamphlets containing Patent Laws with full 
lirections how to obtain Patents free. 
A bound volume of 118 pages. containing the New 
Jensus by counties and lurge cities, 40 Engr:vings 


»f Mechanical movements, Patent Le we and rules 
or obtaining Patents. mailed on receipt of % cents. 


- MARCY’S SCIOPTICON 


Is a greatly improved form of 
MAGIC LANTERN, combined with 
a Safe and Powerful LAMP. For 
Home, Sunday-school, and Lecture- 
room, itis unrivalled. For circulars, 
address L. J. MARCY 
1340 Chestnut st " pMARCY: Pa. 
THE SCIOPTICON MANUAL. 
Including Optics, Experiments, Slide-making, &c. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 53 cents. 


—— 











vr itive. 





GREAT UnANut FUN AGENTS, 
Do you want an agency, local ors traveling, 
with a chance to make ®§ to $: % pe 
seliing our new 7 strand White Wire C 
Lines? They last forever: sample free, so 
there is no risk Address af once “udson 
River Wire Works, 130 Maide 
ter St.. N. ¥Y .or 16 Dearborr 


ine, cor. Wa- 
-« Chicago, Ill. 








SALABLE TO EVERY CHRISTIA¥ 


Agents Wanted Or 


y where 
you saw this + al 


tisement, 


Approved by every DepAnination. 
Largo Profits frem Spill Capital. 
E. C. BRIDGMAN/5 Barclay 8t., New York 


GLYCERINE CAKE. 


RA WOLLES TOETG 

‘or Washing. Shaving. Shampooing, T 

and Baby Wash; oroduces a clear, soft and white 
skin, preven!s pimples and chavs. Warranted 
»ver one-hxlf pure Giycerine For sale by drug- 
zists. MARX & KAWOLLE, Manufacturers of Gly- 
serine '79 William St New Vork 


Combination STENCIL ALPHABET and 
Figures 


Please sa 











It is an exceed- 
ingly rapid meth- 
od of marking 
boxes for ship- 
ment, show- 
cards, pi iee-lists, 


&c. 
Send for a Circular. 


it is one of the 
most yseful in- 
ventions of the 
age for Mer- 
‘pants and Busi- 
yess Men. 


Patented Aug. 11, ’68. 
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Songs for the Sanctuary. 


NEW YORK STENCIL WORKS, 57 Nassau 8t., N. ¥. 


: 





